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The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) 
has recently released the 1990-91 Schools and 
Staffing Survey (SASS). SASS, an integrated survey 
of public and private schools, school districts, princi- 
pals, and teachers, is the most thorough and compre- 
hensive survey of American education concerning 
the school work force and teacher supply and 
demand that has ever been conducted in this country. 
First administered in 1987-88, SASS is conducted 
every three years. One year after SASS, the Teacher 
Followup Survey (TPS) is conducted to collect infor- 
mation from a sample of SASS teacher respondents 
who have left teaching and a sample of those who 
have remained In the profession. 

This report presents results from the 1990-91 SASS 
to provide a comprehensive portrait of public and pri- 
vate schools and staffing in the United States, includ- 
ing data on schools, school districts, principals, and 
teachers. As in the NCES publication on the 1987-88 
SASS, Schools and Staffing in the United States: A 
Statistical Profile, 1987-88 (NCES 92-120), the 
information is presented in the context of school 



characteristics. Each table provides data disaggregated 
within the public and private sectors by community 
type and within community type, by school level, 
size, and percent minority enrollment. This report 
therefore enables local educators and policymakers to 
reflect on how conditions in their schools compare 
with national data for similar types of schools. 

Because many of the same questions were asked in 
the 1987-88 and 1990-91 surveys, changes over the 
3-year period are discussed in this report as well. 
Because only three years passed between the sur- 
veys, the changes are for the most part small. 
However, as additional surveys are conducted in the 
future, stronger evidence of trends in schools and 
staffing will become evident. 

The Statistical Profile based on the 1987-88 SASS 
has proved valuable to policymakers and educators. 
V/e hope that this next edition will also be useful to 
them as they seek to understand the important educa- 
tional issues of our time and to develop policies and 
programs to meet the educational needs of our children. 



Paul Planchon, Associate Commissioner 
Elementary /Secondary Education Statistics Division 
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H ighlights 



This report summarizes findings of the 1990-91 
Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS). It also provides 
some comparisons with the 1987-88 SASS. Some of 
the highlights are described below: 

Schools and Students 

• In 1990-91, there were neariy 105,000 schools 
in the United States, including about 80,000 
public schools and 25,000 private schools (table 
2.1). 

• About 44.8 million students were enrolled in the 
nation's schools in 1990-91, almost 40,1 million 
in public schools, and 4.7 million in private 
schools (table 2.1). 

• Seventy-five percent of all central city public 
schools had enrollments that were 20 percent or 
more minority (table 2.2). Overall, student 
enrollment in schools was 70 percent white, 15 
percent black, 1 1 percent Hispanic, 3 percent 
Asian, and 1 percent Native American (table 
2.3). 

• Among services offered by public schools, 96 
percent provided free or reduced-price lunches 
paid for with public funds, 96 percent had 
libraries, 86 percent offered handicapped ser- 
vices, 83 percent offered remedial programs, 75 
percent provided gifted and talented programs, 
67 percent offered Chapter 1 services, 19 per- 
cent provided bilingual programs, and 41 per- 
cent offered English as a second language (ESL) 
(table 2.4). 

• On average, 59 percent of 12th graders applied 
to 2- or 4-year colleges, including 53 percent of 
public school 12th graders and 76 percent of pri- 
vate school 12th graders (table 2.7). 



• The number of students per full-time-equivalent 
teacher in the public schools declined from 17.5 
in 1987-88 to 16.7 in 1990-91 (table 2.8). 

• The percentage of students who were minority 
increased from 28 percent in 1987-88 to 30 per- 
cent in 1990-91, with increases in the percent- 
ages who were Native American, Asian/Pacific 
Islander, and Hispanic; the percentage who were 
black remained the same (table 2.9). 

The Work Force 

• In 1990-91 there were 2.9 million teachers, and 
103,000 principals in public and private, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. More than 2.5 
million of the teachers were employed in public 
schools (table 3.1). 

• Other school staff included 106,000 guidance 
counselors, 9,000 vocational counselors, 83,000 
librarians, and 454,000 teachers aides (table 
3.2). 

• Seventy-three percent of teachers were female, 
and 87 percent were white. About 13 percent 
were minority (table 3.4). Of principals, 65 per- 
cent were male, and 88 percent were white 
(table 3.5). 

• Among all schools 49 percent had no minority 
teachers, and 1 3 percent had 30 percent or more 
minority teachers. Overall, 44 percent of public 
schools, and 66 percent of private schools had 
no minority teachers (table 3.6). 

• Only I percent of teachers did not have at least a 
BA or BS degree, 53 percent had a BA or BS as 
their highest degree earned, and 46 percent had a 
higher degree. Teachers averaged 14.8 years of 
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teaching experience. Among principals, 9 per- 
cent had less than an MA, 58 percent had an MA 
as their highest degree earned, and 33 percent 
had more than an MA degree (table 3.7). 

• Almost all public school teachers had regular or 
advanced certification in their main assignment 
field. In contrast, just over half of private school 
teachers held similar certification (tables 3.9 and 
3.10). 

• In 1987-88, 12 percent of teachers and 11 per- 
cent of principals were minority. In 1990-91, the 
corresponding percentages were 13 percent and 
1 2 percent (tables 3. 11 and 3.12). 

Working Conditions 

• Ninety-one percent of all teachers were 
employed full time in 1990-91. In public 
schools, 8 percent were employed part time; in 
private schools 15 percent were employed part 
time (table 4.2). 

• On average, teachers spent 35 hours per week 
performing their required duties at school (table 
4.3). 

• Elementary teachers in self-contained class- 
rooms spent an average of 20 hours per week 
teaching English, mathematics, social studies, 
and science. Forty-eight percent of the time was 
spent on English and language arts (table 4.4). 

• The average size of self-contained classes 
(excluding special education classes) in public 
schools was 24.7, compared with 20.7 in private 
schools. The average size of classes in depart- 
ments (also excluding special education classes) 
in public schools was 23.1, compared with 19.6 
in private schools (table 4.5). 

Compensation 

• In 1990-91, the average basic salary for all full- 
time teachers was $29,987. Full-time public 



school teachers earned average basic salaries of 
$31,296, while their private school counterparts 
earned an average $19,783 (table 5.2), 

• In 1990-91, principals earned an average salary 
of $45,057. Public school principals averaged 
$49,603, private school principals $28,384 
(table 5.2). 

• The average scheduled salary in public school 
districts was $19,913 for teachers with bache- 
lor's degrees and no experience, and $33,199 for 
teachers with a master's degree and 20 years of 
experience. Across all public districts, the aver- 
age salary for the highest step on the schedule 
was $36,065. Comparable salaries for teachers 
in private schools were substantially lower (table 
5.3). 

• Retirement plans were almost universally 
offered by public schools. Plans were offered by 
54 percent of private schools. Ninety-six percent 
of public schools offered medical insurance, and 
67 percent offered dental insurance. Smaller per- 
centages of private schools offered medical or 
dental insurance to teachers (table 5.4). 

• Eighty-six percent of public school principals 
received medical insurance, compared with 65 
percent of private school principals. Public 
school principals were also more likely to 
receive dental insurance, life insurance, and pen- 
sion contributions. Private schools, were more 
likely than public school to provide principals 
with some in-kind income (table 5.5). 

• Between 1987-88 and 1990-91, the average 
scheduled salary for a teacher with a BA but no 
experience increased from $18,035 to $19,913 
in public districts and from $12,629 to $15,141 
in private schools (table 5.8). 

Attitudes 

• Among a list of eight goals which teachers were 
asked to rank in order of importance to them. 
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teachers most often included building basic liter- 
acy skills among their three most important 
goals, followed by promoting good work habits 
and discipline, promoting personal growth, and 
encouraging academic excellence (table 6.1). 
When asked about the same goals, principals 
most often included building literacy skills, 
encouraging academic excellence, and promot- 
ing personal growth (table 6.2). 

Teachers and principals were asked how serious 
each of 22 problems were in their school. Among 
teachers, 13 percent said student absenteeism 
was a serious problem, 10 percent said student 
tardiness, 8 percent student alcohol use, 7 percent 
verbal abuse of teachers, and 4 percent student 
drug use. Although principals also mentioned 
student absenteeism most frequently, only 5 per- 
cent thought it was a serious problem (table 6.3). 

In terms of influence on school policy, between 
29 and 39 percent of teachers reported that they 
had a great deal of influence over discipline pol- 
icy, the content of inservice programs, grouping 
students in classes by ability, and establishing 
curriculum (table 6.4). 

Fully 38 percent of teachers planned to remain in 
teaching as long as they were able, while 36 per- 
cent said they would stay until they were eligible 
for retirement. Only 3 percent said they planned 
to leave as soon as they could (table 6.11). 



• The percentage of teachers who thought that stu- 
dent drug abuse was a serious problem in their 
school declined from 7 percent to 4 percent 
between 1987-88 and 1990-91 (table 6.12). 

• The percentage of teachers who reported that 
they certainly would become a teacher again 
increased from 33 percent in 1987-88 to 39 per- 
cent in 1990-91 (table 6.16). 

Supply, Demand, and Shortage of 
Teachers 

• In 1990-91, both public school districts and pri- 
vate schools filled an average of 99 percent of 
their approved positions. Overall, 12 percent of 
all teachers were newly hired. An average of 1 1 
percent of public and 18 percent of private 
school teaching positions were filled with newly 
hired teachers (table 7.1). 

• Among all teaching positions, ESL and bilingual 
teachers were the most difficult to find (37 f>er- 
cent of school administrators who had vacancies 
in this field found them difficult or impossible to 
fill) (table 7.4). 

• When there were teacher shortages in particular 
fields, 10 percent of public school districts and 
16 percent of private schools provided free 
retraining to prepare staff to teach in the field 
with a current or anticipated shortage (table 7.5). 
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Chapter 1 • T ntroduction 



Background 

The 1980s were characterized in education circles as 
the ^'reform decade.'' Now that we have entered the 
1990s, education practitioners are dealing with some 
of the difficulties associated with implementing a 
reform agenda — in particular, establishing realistic 
goals for educating America's young people, defin- 
ing clear strategies for fulfilling these goals, and 
changing the nature of the schooling enterprise to 
accommodate a new teaching and learning environ- 
ment. Regardless of the nature of reform, almost all 
concede that teachers are central to the process, and 
that the task of preparing students for the workplace 
of the future will require many changes in education- 
al practices. 

Given the commitment to reforming and revitalizing 
the nation's schools, it is essential to understand the 
context within which these reform efforts take place. 
Documenting and monitoring over time the charac- 
teristics of the school work force and of the policies, 
practices, and working conditions found in our 
schools is a critical step in the process of rethinking 
and restructuring American schools so that they can 
respond adequately to the challenge of educating 
tomorrow's adults. 

To support this need for information, this report uses 
the 1990-91 Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) to 
construct a comprehensive statistical profile of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and staff in the 
United States. It provides detailed data about schools 
and about the teachers and principals who make up 
most of the elementary and secondary school work 
force. The emphasis is on variation by community 
type, school level, school size, and percent minority 
enrollment. Where possible, changes between 
1987-88 and 1990-91 are examined. 



The Schools and Staffing Survey 

SASS is the largest and most thorough national inte- 
grated survey of districts, schools, admmistrators, 
and teachers ever undertaken. It was first conducted 
in 1987-88, was repeated in 1990-91, and will be 
conducted every three years. The 1990-91 sample 
consisted of more than 56,000 public and 9,000 pri- 
vate school teachers from more than 9,500 public 
and 3,000 private schools.^ 

The 1990-91 SASS included the following compo- 
nents: 

• The Teacher Demand and Shortage Question- 
naire, which collected information about stu- 
dent enrollment, teaching positions, and district 
programs and policies from the public school 
districts associated with each public school 
selected for the SASS sample. 

• The School Questionnaire, which collected 
information on basic school characteristics such 
as size, type of school, student composition, 
programs and services provided, and staffing 
patterns. The Private School Questionnaire 
included the questions that public school dis- 
tricts were asked in the Teacher Demand and 
Shortage Questionnaire, 

• The School Administrator Questionnaire, which 
collected background information from princi- 



*The sample selection procedure is discussed briefly in 
Appendix C and in detail in Steven Kaufman and Hertz 
Huang, 1990-91 Schools and Staffing Survey: Sample 
Design and Estimation, Technical Report, U.S. Department 
of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, NCES 
93-449, forthcoming. 
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pals on their education, experience, and com- 
pensation. It also asked principals about their 
perceptions of the school environment and the 
importance they placed on various educational 
goals. 

• The Teacher Questionnaire, which collected 
information on public and private school teach- 
ers* demographic characteristics, education, 
qualifications, income sources, working condi- 
tions, plans for the future, and perceptions of the 
school environment and the teaching profession. 

Because of the integrated structure of SASS, teacher 
information can be linked to contextual data collect- 
ed from schools, principals, and public school dis- 
tricts. SASS data can be used to compute not only 
national estimates for schools and teachers, but also 
state estimates for public elementary and secondary 
schools and teachers and affiliation group estimates 
for private schools and teachers. 

The reader should note that the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) made some changes in 
the survey design and content between the comple- 
tion of the 1987-88 SASS and the implementation of 
the 1990-91 SASS. It is important to keep these 
changes in mind when making comparisons between 
data presented in the two Statistical Profiles. The 
changes are described in the Technical Appendix 
(Appendix C). 

Changes in Schools and Staffing 
Between 1987-88 and 1990-91 

The comparison of the 1987-88 and 1990-91 SASS 
data showed a number of small but significant 
changes in schools and staffing during the three-year 
period. It will be necessary to wait for the 1993-94 
SASS results to determine whether or not these 
changes are indicative of trends, but a number of 
changes that many would consider positive were 
documented. For example, the student-teacher ratio 
declined and the percentage of 12th graders applying 
to college increased. The percentage of teachers and 
principals who were minority in:reased, as did the 
percentage of principals who were female. The aver- 
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age base salary for teachers and the average salary 
for principals increased more than the Consumer 
Price Index (although the average starting salary in 
public schools for a teacher with a BA but no experi- 
ence did not). Teachers were more likely to have 
dental and in-kind benefits available to them, and 
principals gained in a number of types of benefits 
(dental insurance, group life insurance, pension con- 
tributions, and in-kind benefits). 

Teachers' and principals' attitudes and perceptions 
appear to have changed somewhat. Teachers were 
less likely to report that student absenteeism, alcohol 
use, drug use, and verbal abuse of teachers were seri- 
ous problems. Principals, on the other hand, were 
more likely to report that student use of alcohol and 
verbal abuse of teachers were serious problems. 
Principals were more likely to report that they and 
teachers had a great deal of influence over hiring 
new full-time teachers, and setting discipline policy. 

Finally, teachers were more positive about teaching 
as a career. In 1990-91, they were more likely to 
report that they certainly would become teachers 
again if they had it to do over, and more likely to 
plan to stay in teaching as long as they were able. 

The observed changes discussed in this report are 
mostly small (although like all differences discussed 
in this report, they were statistically significant at the 
.05 level). The magnitude of the changes is not sur- 
prising since one could not expect dramadc shifts in 
schools and staffing in the aggregate in only a 3-year 
period. 

Organization of This Report 

Each remaining chapter in this report looks at a dif- 
ferent piece of the schools and staffing picture. 
Chapter 2 profiles the nation's public and private ele- 
mentary and secondary schools and students, while 
Chapter 3 describes the characteristics of the teach- 
ers, principals, and others who make up the school 
work force. Chapter 4 documents aspects of working 
conditions in the schools, particularly issues of teach- 
ing load, class size, and fields of assignment. Chapter 
5 examines the compensation of teachers and princi- 
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pals, and Chapter 6 explores teacher and principal 
attitudes toward school policies and practices, their 
satisfaction with the profession, and their perceptions 
of school problems and of their influence on school 
practices. Chapter 7 examines the complex issues of 
supply, demand, and shortage of teachers by looking 
at vacancies and how they are addressed, teacher 
turnover, sources of new hires, and the stability of 
tlie work force in terms of retention and separation of 
teachers from schools. At the conclusion of each 
chapter is a brief summary of changes between 
1987-88 and 1990-91. Appendix A contains a series 
of tables that report selected data by state (for public 
schools) and typology (for private schools).-^ 
Appendix B contains standard errors for selected 
tables. Appendix C, the technical notes, describes the 
survey design and statistical procedures used and 
defines key variables. 

With a few exceptions, each table in the main body 
of the report has the same format. In the typical table, 
the first row shows totals for public and private 
schools together to provide an overall picture of 
some aspect of education in the United States. In the 
rest of the table, data for public and private schools 
are shown separately because of the important differ- 
ences in the structure and funding of public and pri- 
vate schools.^ Within each sector, data are reported 
for three community types (central city, urban 
fringe/large town, and rurai/small town), and within 
each community type, by school level, percentage 
minority enrollment, and school size. Unless other- 
wise specified, "teachers" include all full- and part- 
time regular, itinerant, and long-term substitute 
teachers. 



-^The private school typology separates private schools into 
three major groups and within each group into three sub- 
groups: Catholic (parochial, diocesan, and private order), 
other religious (Conservative Christian^ affiliated, and unaf- 
filiated), and nonsectarian (regular, special emphasis, and 
special education). 

•^Public schools are institutions supported primarily with 
public funds and operated by an education agency. Private 
schools are not supported primarily with public funds or 
operated by an education agency; they may be religious or 
nonsectarian. See Appendix C for a more detailed description 
of the criteria used to define the public and private schools 
included in SASS. 



Most of the tables in this report follow the format 
used in Schools and Staffing in the United States: A 
Statistical Profile, 1987-^8.^ A word of caution is in 
order, however, for those who wish to compare data 
in the 1987-88 report with data in this 1990-91 
report. In the previous Statistical Profile, "communi- 
ty type'' was based on the respondent's answer to the 
following question on the School Questionnaire: 
"Which best describes the community in which this 
school is located?" The ten possible responses were 
consolidated into three categories: urban, suburban, 
and rural/small city. For the tables in this 1990-91 
report, "community type" was derived from a locale 
code based on the school's mailing address matched 
to Bureau of the Census data files containing popula- 
tion density data. Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Area (SMSA) codes, and a Census code defining 
urban and rural areas. ^ The locale code provides a 
more accurate description of community type than 
the administrator report on the School Questionnaire. 
However, its use in this report means that compar- 
isons between 1987-88 and 1990-91 cannot be made 
by community type. 

The locale codes were aggregated into three commu- 
nity types: central city, urban fringe/large town, and 
rural/small city. "Central city" includes large central 
cities (central cities of SMSAs, with populations 
greater than or equal to 400,000 or population densi- 
ties greater than or equal to 6,000 per square mile) 
and mid-size central cities (central cities of SMSAs, 
but not designated as large central cities). "Urban 
fringe/large town" includes the urban fringes of large 
or mid-size cities (places located within SMSAs of 
large or mid-size central cities and defined as urban 
by the U.S. Bureau of the Census) and large towns 
(places not located within an SMSA, but that have 
populations greater than or equal to 25,000 and that 
are defined as urban by the U.S. Bureau of the 

^U.S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing in the United 
States: A Statistical Profile, 1987^88, NCES 92-120 
rWashington, D.C: 1992). 

^F. Johnson, Assigning Type of Locale Codes to the 1987-88 
CCD Public School Universe^ Technical Report, Data Series: 
SP-CCD-87 188-7.4, CS 89-194 (Washington, D.C: U.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1989). 




Census). "Rural/small town" includes rural areas 
(places that have populations of less than 2,500 and 
that are defined as rural by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census) and small towns (places not located within 
SMSAs, that have populations of less than 25,000, 
but greater than or equal to 2,500, and that are 
defined as urban by the U.S. Bureau of the Census). 

This report does not require or assume any statistical 
expertise on the part of its readers. For those interest- 
ed. Appendix C also provides information on the sur- 
vey design, the overall accuracy of the estimates, and 
the statistical procedures used. All differences noted 
in the text are statistically significant. Not all signifi- 
cant differences are discussed. 



We are interested in your reaction to the information 
presented here and to the content of the questions 
used to produce these results. We welcome your rec- 
ommendations for improving our survey work. If 
you have suggestions or comments, want more infor- 
mation about this report, or would like copies of the 
questionnaires, please contact: 

Special Surveys and Analysis Branch 
Elementary and Secondary Education 

Statistics Division 
National Center for Education Statistics 
U.S. Department of Education 
555 New Jersey Avenue NW 
Washington, DC 20208-5651 



C hapter 2 • Schools and S tudents 



To set the context for examining other aspects of 
schools and staffing, this chapter provides an 
overview of some basic characteristics of schools 
and students. It starts with a discussion of the num- 
bers of schools and students and the size and struc- 
ture of schools, and then describes student character- 
istics, school and district programs and services, and 
academic programs. The last section describes 
changes in schools and students between 1987-88 
and 1990-91. 

NuMBKRS OF Schools and Studen ts 

In 1990-91, there were approximately 105,000 
schools in the United States, including about 80,000 
public schools and 25,000 private schools (table 

2.1) 6 About one-half of the public schools (40,000) 
were located in rural or small town communities. 
Another 21,000 were located in urban fringe areas or 
large towns, and the remaining 19,000 were in cen- 
tral cities (figure 2.1). Private schools were distrib- 
uted differently across community types, with 
approximately one-third of schools in each commu- 
nity type. Central cities had about 9,000 private 
schools, and urban fringe/large town and rural/small 
town community types each had about 8,000. 

A total of 44.8 million students were enrolled in 
Grades K through 12 in the nation^s schools in 
1990-91, about 40.1 million in public schools and 
another 4.7 million in private schools (table 2.1). 
Across all three community types, the great majority 
of students were enrolled in public schools (figure 

2.2) . About one-half (2.3 million) of the private 
school students attended central city schools, com- 
pared to less than one-third of public school students. 



^Appendix tables A I and A2 show comparable data for pub- 
lic schools by state and for private schools by typology. 



Figure 2.1 — Number of public and private schools, 
by community type: 1990-91 
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SOURCH: U.S. Dcpanmcnt of Kducanon. National Ccnlor for Educalion 
Suuistios. Schools and Slaffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 



The reader should note that estimates of the numbers 
of schools and students calculated using the 1987-88 
and 1990-91 SASS data differ at least in part 
because of important differences in the sample 
designs of the two surveys. Improvements made in 
the sample design for 1990-91 are described in 
Appendix C. 

In 1990-91, the average ratio of students to full- 
time-equivalent (FTE) teachers was 16.5 (table 2.1). 
Overall, public schools had a slightly greater stu- 
dent/FTE teacher ratio than private schools (16.7 
compared with 16.1). At the secondary school level 
in urban fringe/large town and rural/small town com- 
munity types, public schools had somewhat higher 
student/FTE teacher ratios than private schools (fig- 
ure 2.3). At the elementary level, the ratios in public 
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Table 2.1 — Number of public and private schools and students and average number of students per full-time^quivalent 
(FTE) teacher, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Total Public Private 

Average Average Average 

students/ stud ents/ students/ 

Schools Students FTEtchr. Schools Students FTEtchr. Schools Students FTEtchr. 



TOTAL 


104,575 


44,777,577 


16.5 


79,885 


40,103,699 


16.7 


24,690 


4,673,878 


16.1 


Central city 


28,095 


14,191,528 


17.5 


18,684 


11,892,503 


17.5 


9,411 


2,299,025 


17.6 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


20,271 
5,038 
2,786 


8,984,585 
4,503,229 
703,714 


18.5 
16.7 
11.7 


14,190 
3,744 
750 


7,703,526 
3,948,093 
240,884 


18.0 
16.9 
10.4 


6,081 
1,294 
2,036 


1,281,059 
555,135 
462,831 


19.7 
16.0 
12.2 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


9,941 
18,154 


4,028,636 
10,162,892 


17.4 
17.6 


4,616 
14,068 


2,674,646 
9,217,857 


17.9 
17.3 


5,325 
4,086 


1,353,991 
945,034 


17.0 
18.4 


School size 
Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


4,838 
11,897 
6,024 
5,336 


359,259 
3,877,503 
3,675,623 
6,279,143 


12.7 
18.2 
18.8 
19.0 


987 
7,382 
5,324 
4,991 


91,606 
2,633,655 
3,247,363 
5,919,879 


11.3 
16.7 
18.5 
18.7 


3,851 
4,515 
700 
345 


267,654 
1,243,848 
428,259 
359,264 


13.0 
20.6 
20.5 
22.8 


Urban fringe/large town 


28,543 


14,068,947 


17.5 


20,849 


12,515,609 


17.9 


7,694 


1,553,338 


16.3 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


20,469 
5,391 
2,683 


8,795,707 
4,659,823 
613,418 


18.6 
16.3 
11.5 


15,461 
4,740 
648 


7,882,220 
4,417,909 
215,480 


18.5 
16.7 
12.0 


5,008 
651 
2,035 


913,486 
241,914 
397,937 


18.7 
13.3 
11.3 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


16,978 
11,566 


7,813,249 
6,255,698 


17.1 
18.0 


11,562 
9,287 


6,691,342 
5,824,267 


17.7 
18.2 


5,415 
2,279 


1,121,907 
431,431 


16.0 
17.0 


School size 
Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


4,695 
12,630 
6,155 
5,063 


335,529 
4,205,581 
3,687,176 
5,840,661 


11.9 
18.5 
18.6 
18.6 


1,014 
9,107 
5,850 
4,878 


73,768 
3,277,633 
3,504,567 
5,659,641 


10.8 
17.9 
18.6 
18.6 


3,681 
3,523 
305 
185 


261,761 
927,948 
182,609 
181,020 


12.3 
20.1 
18.1 
20.0 


Rural/small town 


47,937 


16,517,102 


15.4 


40,352 


15,695,586 


15.6 


7,585 


821,515 


14.2 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


31,144 
11,612 
5,181 


9,957,642 
5,306,220 
1,253,240 


16.3 
14.0 
12.7 


26,531 
11,090 
2,731 


9,496,793 
5,214,680 
984,114 


16.4 
14.2 
13.7 


4,613 
522 
2,450 


460,849 
91,540 
269,127 


16.0 
10.7 
11.6 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


36,052 
11,885 


11,594,091 
4,923,011 


15.2 
15.8 


29,854 
10,498 


10,900,225 
4,795,361 


15.4 
16.3 


6,198 
1,387 


693,866 
127,649 


14.6 
12.6 


School size 
Less than 150 
IfiO to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or nnore 


13,383 
23,389 
7,369 
3,796 


959,456 
7,186,586 
4,455,431 
3,915,628 


12.5 
16.1 
17.4 
17.6 


7,843 
21,477 
7,252 
3,780 


664,432 
6,746,207 
4,383,991 
3,900,956 


12.3 
15.9 
17.3 
17.6 


5,540 
1,912 


295,024 
440,379 


12.8 
17.9 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

• NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 



Figure 2.2 — Number of public and private school 
students, by conununity type: 
1990-91 
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Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 19V0-V1 (School Questionnaire). 



and private schools were similar to each other in 
urban fringe/large town and rural/small town com- 
munity types, but in central cities, private schools 
had a higher student/FTE teacher ratio than public 
schools (19.7 compared with 18.0). 

School Size and Structure 

In 1990-91, 65 percent to 72 percent of all schools 
(depending on the community type) were elementary, 
and 18 percent to 24 percent were secondary (table 
2.2). The rest (9 percent to 1 1 percent, depending on 
community type) were combined elementary and 
secondary. Combined schools were much more com- 
mon in the private sector (22 percent to 32 percent of 
all schools, depending on the community type) than 
in the public sector (3 percent to 7 percent, depend- 
ing on the community type). Within the public sector, 
rural/small town communities had the greatest per- 
centage of schools that were combined. 

Average school size varied with level and sector. In 
all three community types, the average elementary 
school was smaller than the average secondary 



Figure 2.3 — Average number of public and private secondary school students per full-time equivalent 
(FTE) teacher, by community type: 1990-91 
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SOURCE: U.S. Dcpanment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table 2.2 -Percentage distribution of schools and students and average school size, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Totai _ _ Public Private 

Schools Students Avg. size Schools Students Avg. size Schools Students Avg. size 



TOTAL 


100.0 


100.0 


428 


100.0 


100.0 


502 


100.0 


100.0 


189 


Central city 


26.9 


31.9 


505 


23.4 


29.8 


637 


38.1 


48.8 


244 


School level 


















211 


Elementary 


72.2 


63.7 


443 


75.9 


65.1 


543 


64.6 


57.2 


Secondary 


no 

17.9 


1 1 1 
ji .1 


OC\A 

oy4 


zu.u 


jZ.o 




n 7 




429 


Combined 


9.9 


5.1 


253 


4.0 


2.1 


321 


21.6 


20.0 


227 


Minority enrollment 














56.5 


59.3 


254 


Less than 20% 


35.4 


28.6 


405 


24.7 


22.4 


580 


20% or more 


64.6 


71.4 


560 




1 /.O 




4 J. 4 




9^1 

Z J 1 


School size 


















70 


Less than 1 50 


17.2 


2.5 


74 


5.3 


0.8 


93 


40.9 


11.6 


1 50 to 499 


42.3 


27.3 


326 




11. 1 


J J 1 


4o.U 


^A 1 


z /o 


500 to 749 


21.4 


25.9 


610 


28.5 


27.3 


610 


7.4 


18.6 


612 


750 or more 


19.0 


44.2 


1,177 


26.7 


49.8 


1,186 


3.7 


15.6 


1,041 


Urban fringe/large town 


27.3 


31.4 


493 


26.1 


31.2 


600 


31.2 


33.5 


202 


School level 




















Elementary 


71.7 


62.6 


430 


74.2 


62.9 


510 


65.1 


60.3 


182 


Secondary 


18.9 


32.8 


od4 


11. I 


JJ.Z 


yjl 


O.J 


\A ^ 




Combined 


9.4 


4.6 


229 


3.1 


1.8 


333 


26.5 


25.1 


196 


Minority enrollment 














70.4 


71.6 


207 


Less than 20% 


59.5 


55.4 


460 


55.5 


53.3 


579 


20% or more 


40.5 


44.6 


D41 


44. J 


4o. / 


ATT 
Oil 


ZV.O 


9R A 




School size 




















Less than 150 


16.4 


2.4 


72 


4.9 


0.6 


73 


47.8 


16.9 


71 


f ^ /\ *. A f\f\ 

1 50 to 499 


44.2 


29.9 




4.\ / 


Zo.Z 






Dy. 1 


ZO.I 


500 to 749 


21.6 


26.2 


599 


28.1 


28.0 


599 


4.0 


11.8 


598 


750 or more 


17.7 


41.5 


1,154 


23.4 


45.2 


1,160 


2.4 


11.7 


979 


Rural/small town 


45.8 


36.7 


345 


50.5 


39.1 


389 


30.7 


17.7 


108 


School level 




















Elementary 


65.0 


60.3 


320 


65.7 


60.5 


358 


60.8 


57.2 


100 


Secondary 


24.2 


31.9 


457 


27.5 


33.1 


470 


6.9 


11.1 


175 


Combined 


10.8 


7.8 


242 


6.8 


6.4 


360 


32.3 


31.7 


110 


Minority enrollment 
















83.5 


112 


Less than 20% 


75.2 


70.0 


322 


74.0 


69.3 


365 


81.7 


20% or more 


24.8 


30.0 


414 


26.0 


30.7 


457 


18.3 


16.5 


92 


School size 




















Less than 1 50 


27.9 


5.8 


72 


19.4 


4.2 


85 


73.0 


35.9 


53 


150 to 499 


48.8 


43.5 


307 


53.2 


43.0 


314 


25.2 


53.6 


230 


500 to 749 


15.4 


27.0 


605 


18.0 


27.9 


605 


1.5 


8.7 




750 or more 


7.9 


23.7 


1,032 


9.4 


24.9 


1,032 


0.2 


1.8 





— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Details may not add lo totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 
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school. On average, public schools were much larger 
than private schools (502 students compared with 
189 students) (table 2.2). Furthermore, at all levels 
(elementary, secondary, and combined), the average 
public school was larger than the average private 
school across all three community types. Public 
school students were more likely than private school 
students to attend schools with 500 or more students 
across all community types (figure 2.4). 

Central cities had the highest concentration of 
schools with large minority populations. Seventy- 
five percent of all central city public schools had 
enrollments that were 20 percent or more minority, 
compared with 45 percent of urban fringe/large town 
public schools and 26 percent of rural/small town 
public schools (table 2.2). Within the private sector, 
43 percent of central city schools had 20 percent or 
more minority students, a greater proportion than in 
other community types, but a much smaller propor- 
tion than their public school counterparts. 



Student Characteristics 

Among the students enrolled in public and private 
schools in the United States in 1990-91, 70 percent 
were white, 15 percent were black, 11 percent were 
Hispanic, 3 percent were Asian, and 1 percent were 
Native American (table 2.3).^ Private schools had 
proportionately more whites and Asians enrolled 
than did public schools, whereas public schools had 
proportionately more of each of the other racial-eth- 
nic groups. 

Certain types of schools had greater concentrations 
of minorities than others. For example, more than 
one-half (53 percent) of the students in central city 
public schools were members of a minority group, 
compared with 28 percent and 18 percent, respective- 



^Appendix tables A3 and A4 show comparable data for pub- 
lic schools by state and for private schools by typology. 



Figure 2.4 — Percentage distribution of public and private school students, by school size and community 
type: 1990-91 
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Table 23 — ^Percentage distribution of students by racial-ethnic background and percent minority students, by selected school 
characteristics: 199(^-91 



White 
non-Hisp. 



Black 
non-Hisp. 



Hispanic 



Native 
American 



Asian/Pacific 
Islander 



Minority 
(nonwhite) 



TOTAL 

PUBLIC 

Centra) city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 
l^ss than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 
l^ss than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Uss than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



69.6 
68.6 
46.9 



45.3 
50.3 
44.6 



91.3 
34.1 



54.8 
53.0 
46.4 
44.4 

71.9 



72.0 
71.9 
69.5 



91.8 
49.1 



75.7 
73.7 
73.5 
69.9 

82.4 



82.4 
82.5 
82.4 



95.5 
52.8 



87.8 
84.1 
82.2 
79.0 



15.3 
16.1 
28.5 



29.5 
26.2 
33.4 



3.8 
35.7 



21.1 
31.6 
31.5 
25.6 

12.6 



13.0 
12.0 
14.9 



3.3 
23.4 



16.3 
12.9 
12.0 
12.8 

9.4 



9.5 
9.3 
8.9 



L9 
26.5 



2.5 
7.6 
11.2 
1 1.7 



10.8 



19.5 



20.3 
17.9 
18.3 



2.5 
24.4 



21.9 
11.2 
17.7 
24.1 

10.3 



9.7 
II.3 
12.3 



2.2 
19.5 



4.9 
8.2 
9.9 

II.8 

5.4 



5.1 
5.8 
5.0 



1.4 
14.3 



4.8 
5.2 
4.2 
7.0 



1.2 
1.3 
0.9 



1.0 
0.8 
0.6 



0.7 
I.O 



0.9 
1.3 
0.9 
0.8 

0.8 



1.0 
0.6 
0.4 



0.4 
L4 



1.2 
1.2 
0.9 
0.6 

1.9 



2.0 
1.5 
2.7 



0.5 
5.0 



4.3 

2.5 
1.4 
1.0 



3.0 
2.9 
4.1 



3.8 
4.8 
3.0 



1.7 
4.8 



1.3 
2.9 
3.5 
5.1 

4.3 



4.4 
4.3 
2.9 



2.3 
6.6 



1.9 
4.0 
3.7 
4.9 

0.9 



0.9 
0.9 
1.0 



0.7 
1.4 



0.6 
0.7 
0.9 
1.2 



30.4 
31.4 
53.1 



54.7 
49.7 
55.4 



8.7 
65.9 



45.2 
47.0 
53.6 
55.6 

28.1 



28.0 
28.1 
30.5 



8.2 
50.9 



24.3 
26.3 
26.5 
30.1 

17.6 



17.6 
17.5 
17.6 



4.5 
47.2 



12.2 
15.9 
17.8 
21.0 
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Table 23— Percentage distribution of students by racial-ethnic background and percent minority students, by selected school 
characteristics: 1990-91— Continued 



White 
non-Hisp. 



Black 
non-Hisp. 



Hispanic 



Native 
American 



Asian/Pacific 
Islander 



Minority 
(nonwhite) 



PRIVATE 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 
Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



78.3 
72.2 



69.4 
72.0 
80.2 



93.2 
42.1 



67.5 
71.9 
72.8 
76.0 

82.1 



82.4 
80.4 
82.2 



94.0 
51.0 



79.9 
82.3 
82.7 
83.4 

88.3 



87.1 
87.0 
90.8 



96.1 
45.1 



88.0 
89.9 



8.3 
11.5 



13.7 
9.5 
7.9 



2.6 
24.3 



17.5 
12.2 
8.2 
8.8 

6.3 



6.3 
4.5 
7.3 



2.0 
17.5 



9.4 
5.7 
6.8 
4.3 

3.1 



3.4 
4.2 
2.1 



1.4 
12.5 



2.7 
3.3 



8.6 
11.5 



13.0 
13.0 
5.7 



2.3 
24.7 



12.0 
11.1 
15.0 
8.6 

6.2 



6.7 
8.5 
3.9 



1.9 
17.6 



5.5 
6.8 
5.1 
5.7 

5.1 



7.0 
4.3 
2.2 



1.3 
26.6 



4.6 
4.6 



0.6 
0.5 



0.2 
0.4 
1.6 



0.2 
1.1 



0.4 
0.8 
0.3 
0.2 

0.3 



0.3 
0.6 



0.2 
0.8 



0.9 
0.3 
0.2 
0.1 

1.4 



1.0 
0.3 
2.4 



0.2 
8.0 



2.6 
0.6 



4.1 
4.2 



3.7 
5.1 
4.7 



1.7 
7.8 



2.6 
4.1 
3.6 
6.3 

5.1 



4.3 
6.4 
5.9 



2.0 
13.0 



4.4 
4.9 
5.2 
6.5 

2.1 



1.5 
4.2 
2.5 



1.1 
7.8 



2.1 
1.7 



21.7 
27.8 



30.6 
28.0 
19.8 



6.8 
57.9 



32.5 
28.1 
27.2 
24.0 

17.9 



17.6 
19.6 
17.8 



6.0 
49.0 



20.1 
17.7 
17.3 
16.6 

11.7 



12.9 
13.0 
9.2 



3.9 
54.9 



12.0 
10.1 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 
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ly, of the students in urban fringe/large town and 
rural/small town public schools (figure 2.5). Within 
each community type, the percentage of minority stu- 
dents was higher in public schools than in private 
schools. 

School and District Programs 
AND Services 

The types of supportive programs and services that 
schools and districts offer can be viewed as an indi- 
cator of the degree to which students have access to 
educational opportunities. Table 2.4 and figure 2.6 
show the percentages of schools that provided vari- 
ous programs and services in 1990-91 and how their 
availability varied jy type of school. Note that 
although the programs and services are provided at 
the school level, district policies often determine 
whether or not they are provided, at least in public 
schools. 

Almost all public schools offered free or reduced- 
price lunches paid for with public funds (96 percent), 
and had libraries '.also 96 percent). Eighty-six per- 
cent offered handicapped services, 83 percent offered 
remedial programs, and 80 percent offered diagnostic 



and prescriptive services provided by professionals 
trained to diagnose students' learning problems and 
to plan and provide therapeutic programs. Moreover, 
75 percent of public schools offered gifted and tal- 
ented programs, and 67 percent offered services 
under Chapter 1 of the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act as amended (that is, federal funds for 
the special educational needs of disadvantaged chil- 
dren). However, bilingual programs (in which the 
native language is used to varying degrees in 
instructing students with limited English proficiency) 
and English as a second language (ESL) programs 
(in which students with limited English proficiency 
are provided with intensive instruction in English) 
were less frequently offered (by 19 percent and 41 
percent of public schools, respectively). Private 
schools were much less likely than public schools to 
provide each of the services described here.^ 

In central cities, whether or not public schools 
offered certain programs and services was related to 
school size. For example, public schools with fewer 

^Private schools were not asked about their participation in 
free or reduced-price lunch programs in the 1990-91 Schools 
and Staffing Survey. 

1 



Figure 2.5 — Percentage of minority students in public and private schools, by community type: 1990-91 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of IPHncation. National Center for Education Statistics. Schtuils and Staffing Sur\ey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 
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Figure 2.6 — Percentage of public and private schools o^ering various programs and services: 1990-91 

Percent 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 



than 150 students were less likely than those with 
750 or more students to offer most services (remedi- 
al, gifted and talented, ESL, and handicapped pro- 
grams) and less likely to have a librarj'. 

Thirty percent of all elementary and combined 
schools offered extended day care programs, includ- 
ing 25 percent of all public schools and 43 percent of 
all private schools (table 2.5). The availability of 
such programs varied widely by sector, location, and 
size, ranging from a low of 8 percent in public 
rural/small town combined schools and public 
rural/small town schools with less than 150 students 
to a high of 86 percent in private central city schools 
with 750 or more students. In both the public and pri- 
vate schools, extended day care programs were less 
common in i*ural/small town communities than in the 
other community types (figure 2.7). 

Academic Programs 

The quality of the academic programs being offered 
in our schools and the commitment of students have 
become issues of national concern — ones that public 



officials and policymakers at all levels are monitor- 
ing. Relevant indicators of program quality and stu- 
dent interest are the availability of kindergarten and 
prekindergarten programs for young children, the 
types of academic programs available, graduation 
requirements and rates, and the percentage of stu- 
dents who are applying to college. 

Prekindergarten and Kindergarten Programs 

Seventy-seven percent of public and 79 percent of 
private elementary and combined schools offered 
kindergarten programs (table 2.5). Considering only 
elementary schools, 83 percent of public schools in 
central cities, 81 percent in urban fringe/large town 
communities, and 75 percent in rural/small town 
communities offered them. For private elementary 
schools, the corresponding percentages were 86 per- 
cent, 89 percent, and 70 percent. 

Private schools were more likely to offer full-day 
programs: 39 percent of all private elementary and 
combined schools reported that they provided full- 
day programs, compared with 29 percent of all public 
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Table 2.4 — Percentage of schools in which various programs and services were available to students, by selected school 
characteristics: 1990->91 





Remedial 


Gifted & 
talented 


Bi- 
lingual 




nanfli- 
capped 


lyiag./ 
prescr. 


rrec/reo. 

pnCC lUIlCli 




I ihrarv 

1^1 lil (U Y 


TOTAL 


76.8 


64.2 


15.6 


34.3 


6y.6 


T 1 C 

/ 1 .J 




jD.D 


93.7 


PUBLIC 


83.0 


74.9 


18.8 


40.8 


85.7 


80.4 


95.5 


66.5 


95.8 


Central city 


80.1 


71.1 


32.2 


53.1 


83.1 


7Q Q 


07 ^ 

y I. J 


61.0 


96.4 


School level 














9V.J 


05.4 


OS 1 
VO. 1 


Elementary 


80.3 


73.1 


34.3 


53.7 


82.6 


79.6 


Secondary 


83.4 


71.0 


26.3 


54.2 


84.8 


75.6 


93.0 


38.2 


94.4 


Combined 


60.5 


32.3 


23.2 


36.0 


84.7 


80.6 


85.9 


35.0 


73.9 


Minority enrollment 


















97.5 


Less than 20% 


77.9 


80.0 


10.0 


45.3 


00./ 


5 J.U 


yj.j 


40.4 


20% or more 


80.8 


68.1 


39.5 


JJ. / 


ol.y) 


/O.o 


QQ 1 

yoA 


D/.o 


y\j.\j 


School sizj^ 
















47.4 


68.6 


Less than 150 


56.4 


26.9 


23.9 


24.0 


62.7 


80.4 


90.2 


150to499 


79.9 


69.2 


26.6 


44.1 


81./ 


7^ 1 

Ij.5 


07 1 
V/.J 


65.2 


97.6 


500 to 749 


79.3 


73.5 


35.1 


55.7 


85.3 


0 1 c 
Ol.J 


yy.u 


OO.U 


QQ 1 
yo.j 


750 or more 


86.0 


79.9 


39.1 


69.5 


86.8 


81.1 


97.6 


52.3 


98.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


84.2 


78.5 


19.8 


CO A 

58.4 


87.4 


OJ.J 


OC 1 


^7 ^ 
J/.D 


96.2 


School level 
















^il 7 
OJ.Z 


QQ /I 
yoA 


Elementary 


84.7 


82.1 


20.4 


59.4 


87.1 


86.1 


97.0 


Secondary 


84.3 


72.3 


17.8 


58.1 


88.5 


82.7 


91.0 


40.4 


92.5 


Combined 


71.3 


37.5 


19.9 


35.4 


87.1 


85.8 


81.8 


49.5 


71.9 


Minority enrollment 
















Jj.D 


96.8 


Less than 20% 


85.5 


81.0 


12.0 


CC 1 

JJ.l 


OD./ 


QX X 
OD.D 


yj.D 


20% or more 


82.5 


75.3 




icn c 


OO.Z 


Q1 9 
OJ.O 


7J.U 


fil 7 
OZ. / 


7J. J 


School size 


















53.8 


Less than 150 


73.4 


20.0 


9.6 


36.0 


71.8 


84.6 


78.3 


53.0 


150 to 499 


86.3 


113 


16.4 






7 


V4.D 


00.4 


96.8 


500 to 749 


85.0 


84.7 


21.9 


65.4 


87.7 


86.2 


VO./ 


<X < 

JU.J 


00 Q 
yy.O 


750 or more 


81.4 


85.4 


7,5.6 


66.2 


91.2 


84.7 


97.9 


43.4 


99.7 


Rural/small town 


83.7 


74.8 


12.1 


26.0 


oO.U 


^Q c 

/O.J 


nA 0 
V4.6 


71 ^ 
/ J. J 


95.3 


School level 


















Q^ 1 

Vj.j 


Elementary 


87.4 


77.8 


12.8 


27.0 


84.2 


79.3 


OC 1 


o4.U 


Secondary 


/j.U 




0 7 

y. I 


I'X 0 
Lj.y 




7S S 
/J.J 


Q4 7 
y^. / 




95.9 


Combined 


82.8 


67.9 


15.1 


23.8 


90.6 


82.6 


90.9 


81.2 


92^8 


Minority enrollment 


















94.8 


Less than 20% 


83.5 


73.4 


8.1 


22.1 


84.6 


79.3 


94.0 


72.2 


20% or more 


84.3 


78.9 


23.4 


36.8 


90.0 


76.1 


97.0 


77.4 


967 


School size 


















84.4 


Less than 150 


75.1 


55.1 


8.6 


12.9 


68.5 


74.0 


80.1 


70.4 


150 to 499 


84.4 


77.3 


12.3 


25.0 


88.4 


79.4 


98.3 


11.6 


97.3 


500 to 749 


88.5 


83.3 


13.0 


34.1 


92.3 


78.3 


98.5 


74.2 


99.3 


750 or more 


88.5 


85.2 


16.5 


42.7 


96.8 


82.8 


98.5 


55.5 


99.1 



Table 2A — Percentage of schools in which various programs and services were available to students, by selected 
school characteristics: 1990-91—Continued 





Remedial 


Gifted & 
talented 


Bi- 
lingual 


ESL 


Handi- 
capped 


Diag./ 
prescr. 


Chapter 1 
services 


Librar 


PRIVATE 


57.0 


29.5 


5.3 


13.2 


17.4 


42.8 


24.6 


86.8 


Central city 


jV.O 




c o 

5.0 


T T 

12.0 


17.9 


43.1 


27.4 


87.5 


School level 


















Elementary 


61.6 


25.2 


4.4 


10.8 


16.5 


45.9 


35.6 


87.5 


Secondary 


61.7 


40.3 


3.0 


16.5 


18.2 


38.4 


13.0 


93.5 


Combined 


53.2 


30.5 


11.8 


15.4 


22.0 


37.8 


12.4 


83.9 


Minority enrollment 


















Less tnan zo /c 






c o 

5.0 


T 1 T 
1 l.Z 


1 O T 

lo.z 


46.7 


23.1 


91.0 


20% or more 


60.3 


22.6 


5.8 


14.4 


17.5 


38.5 


33.1 


83.0 


School size 


















Less than 150 


53.5 


20.7 


8.2 


10.5 


19.8 


38.1 


15.2 


74.9 


1 CA tr\ AQQ 


AA 1 
04. 1 


ji . 1 


J.J 


I J.J 


lO.U 


AO O 

4o.o 


lO £. 

3o.o 


95.7 


500 to 749 


68.3 


37.1 


7.5 


18.7 


20.4 


34.5 


27.9 


98.5 


750 or more 


56.1 


62.3 


4.4 


12.0 


16.9 


43.7 


17.0 


100.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


J/.J 


TO A 

Zo.4 


A 1 

4./ 


12.7 


16.9 


47.1 


25.7 


88.6 


School level 


















Elementary 


61.0 


26.8 


3.6 


11.8 


13.0 


48.4 


35.3 


88.6 


Secondary 


52.1 


44.9 


3.4 


17.0 


18.5 


35.9 


13.8 


92.4 


Combined 


49.8 


27.3 


7.9 


13.6 


26.2 


47.3 


6.0 


87.3 


Minority enrollment 


















Less tnan iv /c 




zo.y 




12.1 


17.4 


50.4 


23.0 


91.3 


20% or more 


52.9 


27.3 


3.9 


14.2 


15.8 


39.0 


32.1 


82.1 


School size 


















Less than ! 50 


51.7 


23.9 


5.8 


11.7 


21.1 


44.1 


18.8 


79.9 


I D\j lO 4W 


OZ.J 


oo o 
zy.y 


J.J 


1 J.J 


1 T A 


CA 1 

50.3 


34.3 


96.1 


500 to 749 


61.3 


44.6 


1.1 


19.0 


21.0 


41.0 


16.6 


100.0 


750 or more 


63.6 


64.2 


— 


11.9 


22.6 


53.9 


14.1 


100.0 


Rural/small town 


Cl 0 
JJ.L 




5.3 


14.3 


17.1 


37.9 


19.9 


84.1 


School level 


















Elementary 


50.3 


29.7 


4.7 


13.0 


14.8 


37.1 


27.6 


81.1 


Secondary 


42.1 


33.1 


7.0 


47.7 


26.9 


42.7 


10.4 


90.3 


Combined 


61. 1 


35.4 


6.0 


9.8 


19.2 


38.6 


7.5 


88.4 


Mmonty enrollment 


















Less than 20% 


59.2 


28.9 


5.1 


12.1 


17.4 


50.4 


23.0 


91.3 


20% or more 


52.9 


27.3 


3,9 


14.2 


15.8 


39.0 


32.1 


82.1 


School size 


















Less than 1 50 


49.1 


29.6 


6.7 


15.3 


15.8 


33.6 


14.0 


79.0 


1 50 to 499 


64.1 


38.0 


1.4 


II.O 


20.6 


50.1 


36.5 


97.9 


500 to 749 


















750 or more 



















— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



♦The Private School Questionnaire did not ask about availability of free or reduced price lunch programs. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table 2.5— Percentage of elementary and combined schools that offered extended-day, prekindergarten, and kindergarten pro- 
grams of different lengths, and average days per week in kindergarten programs, by selected school characteristics: 
1990-91 



Pre- Kinder- Kinder- Kinder- Average 

Extended- kinder- Kinder- garten, garten, garten, days/ 

day garten garten half-day fuil-day both week 



TOTAL 29.9 

PUBLIC 25.2 

Central city 35.9 

School level 

Elementary 36.9 

Combined 17.6 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 36.0 

20% or more 35.9 

School size 

Less than 150 1L4 

1 50 to 499 34.6 

500 to 749 39.7 

750 or more 39.6 

Urban fringe/large town 34.4 

School level 

Elementary 35.1 

Combined 16.6 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 34.4 

20% or more 34.4 

School size 

Less than 150 17.0 

1 50 to 499 32.4 

500 to 749 39.0 

750 or more 36.9 

Rural/small town 14.7 

School level 

Elementary 15.3 

Combined 8.3 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 15.2 

20% or more 13.3 

School size 

Less than 150 8.4 

150 to 499 14.1 

500 to 749 20.5 

750 or more 23.2 



(*) 77.6 42.3 

17.1 77.2 45.6 

27.7 80.2 44.5 



28.4 83.1 46.5 

14.1 23.6 7.0 



15.0 84.3 66.6 

31.7 78.9 37.5 



24.1 50.4 16.8 

30.8 86.8 48.7 

25.9 81.9 46.4 
24.1 68.5 38.6 

13.5 78.5 57.9 



13.7 80.7 59.8 

9.2 26.2 11.2 

9.0 78.3 63.3 

19.1 78.7 51.2 



14.3 36.7 16.6 

15.1 85.7 64.7 

12.1 79.7 60.8 

10.7 60.2 37.6 

13.7 75.1 39.3 



13.0 74.7 40.6 

20.3 78.5 26.9 



11.4 78.4 45.7 

19.9 65.8 21.8 



8.2 79.3 46.7 

14.9 76.8 38.6 

13.3 67.3 37.3 

20.7 68.4 27.7 



31.5 3.8 4.9 

28.9 2.8 4.9 

32.1 3.5 5.0 



33.0 3.6 5.0 

15.1 — 5.0 



14.7 2.9 4.9 

37.7 3.6 5.0 



32.5 — 4.6 
33.4 4.7 5.0 

33.6 2.0 5.0 
26.1 3.7 5.0 

17.1 3.5 5.0 



17.2 3.6 5.0 

14.3 — 5.0 



12.3 2.6 5.0 

22.9 4.5 5.0 



16.9 — 

16.7 4.3 5.0 

16.3 2.7 5.0 

20.5 2.1 5.0 

33.7 2.1 4.8 



32.1 2.0 4.8 

49.2 2.4 4.8 



30.7 2.1 4.7 

42.0 2.0 4.9 



31.5 1.1 4.6 

35.6 2.5 4.8 
28.5 1.5 4.9 
38.1 2.6 4.9 
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Table 2.5 — ^Percentage of elementary and combined schools that offered extended-day, prekindergarten, and kindergarten pro- 
grams of different lengths, and average days per week in kindergarten programs, by selected school characteristics: 
1990-91— Continued 



Extended- 
day 



Kinder- 
garten 



Kinder- 
garten, 
half-day 



Kinder- 
garten, 
full-day 



Kinder- 
garten, 
both 



Average 
days/ 
week 



PRIVATE 42.6 

Central city 55.3 

School level 

Elementary 60.3 

Combined 40.3 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 50.6 

20% or more 61.3 

School size 

Less than 150 45.8 

150 to 499 61.1 

500 to 749 67.3 

750 or more 86. 1 

Urban fringe/large town 46.5 

School level 

Elementary 52.7 

Combined 31.2 

Minority enrollment ^ 

Less than 20% 39.3 

20% or more 63.8 

School size 

Less than 150 46.8 

150 to 499 44.3 

500 to 749 61.7 
750 or more — 

Rural/smalltown 24.1 

School level 

Elementary 23.3 

Combined 25.7 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 21.5 

20% or more 37.0 

School size 

l^ss than 150 21.1 

150 to 499 32.2 
500 to 749 ~ 
750 or more — 



78.7 
80.8 



86.2 
64.7 



84.4 
76.2 



64.7 
93.9 
90.1 
84.3 

82.9 



89.0 
67.8 



83.3 
81.9 



74.9 
90.8 
89.4 



72.0 



70.4 
75.1 



72.3 
70.8 



66.3 
88.7 



33.5 
34.8 



37.4 
27.3 



42.7 
24.6 



27.6 
41.7 
37.8 
12.0 

32.4 



34.0 
28.4 



37.6 
19.8 



27.8 
37.0 
40.4 



33.1 



?2.7 
33.9 



32.2 
37.4 



30.6 
40.5 



38.5 
40.3 



43.7 
29.8 



35.4 
46.5 



33.6 
45.2 
43.1 
58.4 

42.9 



47.2 
32.2 



37.5 
55.8 



42.4 
43.6 
37.2 



32.2 



31.7 
33.0 



32.5 
30.4 



28.9 
41.1 



6.7 
5.7 



5.1 
7.6 



6.2 
5.1 



3.5 
7.0 
9.2 
13.9 

7.6 



7.8 
7.3 



8.2 
6.2 



4.8 
10.1 
11.8 



6.8 



6.0 
8.2 



7.5 
3.1 



6.8 
7.0 



4.8 
4.9 



5.0 
4.8 



4.9 
5.0 



4.9 
5.0 
5.0 
5.0 

4.9 



4.9 
4.7 



4.8 
5.0 



4.8 
4.9 
5.0 



4.7 



4.6 
4.8 



4.6 
5.0 



4.6 
4.9 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

*The Private School Questionnaire did not ask about prekindergartcn programs. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990>-91 (School Questionnaire). 
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High School Programs 



Figure 2.7 — Percentage of elementary and combined 
public and private vsctiools that offered 
extended-day programs, by community 
type: 1990-91 




I I I 1 I I 

0 20 40 60 80 100 
Percent 



■ Public I — I 
schools 1 I 



SOURCE: U.S. Dcpanmcni o!' Kducalion. N:iti(innl Center for 
Kducaiion Stalistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: \ (School 

Questionnaire). 



elementary and combined schools.^ Within the pub- 
lic sector, full-day programs were much more com- 
mon in central cities (32 percent) and rural 
small/town communities (34 percent) than in urban 
fringe/large town communities (17 percent). 

In addition, 17 percent of public elementary and 
combined schools provided prekindergarten pro- 
grams (table 2.5)J^ These programs were niost 
common in central cities, where 28 percent of the 
elementary and combined schools provided them. In 
all three community types, they were much more 
common in schools that were 20 percent or more 
minority than in schools that were less than 20 per- 
cent minority. 



For 1991 graduates, schools with 12th graJe required 
an average of 3.8 years of English-language arts for 
high school graduation, 2.5 years of mathematics, 0.3 
years of computer science, 3.0 years of social sci- 
ences and social studies (for example, history, geog- 
raphy, economics), 2.2 years of physical and biologi- 
cal sciences, and 0.5 years of a foreign language 
(table 2.6).^^ In each of these subject areas except 
English-language arts, more years were required, on 
average, in private schools than in public schools. 

Schools were asked if they offered college preparato- 
ry, vocational-technical, and general programs and if 
so, how many students were enrolled in each (stu- 
dents could be enrolled in more than one). Eighty 
percent of all schools with 12th grade offered a col- 
lege preparatory program, and an average of 60 per- 
cent of their 10th-12th grade students were enrolled 
in this program (table 2.7).*^ The average percentage 
of such students enrolled in the program was much 
higher in private schools (78 percent) than in public 
schools (52 percent). This relationship was found in 
all three community types. Within the public sector, 
urban fringe/large town schools had a higher average 
proportion of 10th- 12th graders enrolled in college 
preparatory programs than did central city or 
rural/small town communities (figure 2.8). 

Seventy-eight percent of public schools that served 
12th graders offered a general program for students 
who did not plan to attend college, and an average of 
45 percent of 10th-12th graders in the schools that 
offered this kind of program were enrolled in it. 
Private schools were less likely to offer such pro- 
grams (59 percent), and the average proportion of 
students who were enrolled was smaller (33 percent). 

^^Note that "full day" was not defined on the questionnaire. 
'^^Private schools were not asked about prekindergarten pro- 
grams. 

^'Appendix tables A5 and A6 show comparable data for pub- 
lic schools by state and for private schools by typology. 
' ^Appendix tables A7 and A8 show comparable data for pub- 
lic schools by state and for private schools by typology. 
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Central Urban fringe/ Rural/ Central Urban fringe/ Rural/ 

city large town small town city large town small town 



Public school students Private school students 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and 
Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 



In schools with 12th grades, 93 percent of the public 
school students and 96 percent of the private school 
Students who weie enrolled in 12th grade in the fall 
of 1990 graduatec in 1990-91. Within the public sec- 
tor, the percentage who graduated w.is somewhat 
lower in central cities (87 percent) than in urban 
fringe/large town or rural/small town communities 
(91 percent and 96 percent, respectively). 

Schools that served 12th graders had an average of 
59 percent of their 12th graders apply to 2- or 4-year 
colleges (53 percent in the public sector and 76 per- 
cent in the private sector). In each community type, 
the rates were higher in private schools than in public 
schools, but within each sector, there were no differ- 
ences by community type. 



Changes in Schools and Students: 
1987-88 TO 1990-91 

Students Per Full^Time 'Equivalent Teacher 

The number of students per full-time-equivalent 
teacher decreased from 17.1 in 1987-88 to 16.5 in 
1990-91 (table 2.8). This overall decline was due to 
a decline in the public schools from 17.5 to 16.7; in 
the private schools, there was no significant change. 
Average school size was the same in both years for 
both public and private schools. 
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Table 2.6 — Average years of instruction in various subjects required for high school graduation in schools with 12th grade, by 
selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



English 



Math 



Computer 
science 



Social 



Physical/ 
biolog. 
sciences 



Foreign 
languages 



TOTAL 

PUBLIC 

Central city 

School level 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

lural/small town 

School level 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority level 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



3.8 
3.8 
3.8 



3.8 
3.9 



3.7 
3.8 



3.9 
3.8 
3.6 
3.8 

3.8 



3.8 
3.8 



3.8 
3.8 



3.9 
3.7 
3.7 
3.8 

3.8 



3.8 
3.8 



3.8 
3.8 



3.8 
3.7 
3,8 
3.8 



2.5 
2.4 
2.4 



2.4 
2.5 



2.3 
2.5 



2.6 
2.4 
2.7 
2.4 

2.4 



2.3 
2.5 



2.4 
2.3 



2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.3 

2.4 



2.4 
2.5 



2.4 
2.6 



2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
2.5 



0.3 
0.3 
0.2 



0.2 
0.4 



0.2 
0.2 



0.3 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 

0.2 



0.2 
0.1 



0.2 
0.2 



O.I 
0.2 
0.1 
0.2 

0.3 



0.3 
0.3 



0.3 
0.3 



0.4 
0.3 
0.2 
0.2 



3.0 
2.9 
2.9 



2.9 
2.9 



2.7 

3.0 



2.8 
3.0 
2.8 
2.9 

2.9 



2.9 
2.9 



2.9 
2.9 



3.0 
2.8 
2.9 
2.9 

2.9 



2.9 
2.9 



2.9 

2.9 



2.9 
2.9 
2.9 
2.9 



2.2 
2.1 
2.2 



2.1 
2.2 



2.1 
2.2 



2.3 
2.2 
2.1 
2.1 

2.1 



2.0 
2.4 



2.0 
2.1 



2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.0 

2.1 



2.1 
2.1 



2.1 
2.2 



2.1 
2.1 
2.1 
2.2 



0.5 
0.3 
0.3 



0.4 
0.2 



0.3 
0.4 



0.3 
0.3 
0.5 
0.3 

0.3 



0.3 
0.3 



0.3 
0.4 



0.3 
0.4 
0.4 
0.3 

0.3 



0.3 
0.4 



0.3 
0.3 



0.3 
0.3 
0.4 
0.3 
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Table 2.6 — ^Average years of instruction in various subjects required for high school graduation in schools with 12th grade, by 
selected school characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



English 



Math 



Computer 
science 



Social 
sciences 



Physical/ 
biolog, 
sciences 



Foreign 
languages 



PRIVATE 

Central city 

School level 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
or more 



School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



3.8 
3.9 



3.9 
3.9 



3.9 
3.9 



3.9 
4.0 
3.9 
4.0 

3.8 



4.0 
3.8 



3.8 
3.8 



3.7 
3.9 
3.9 
4.0 

3.7 



3.8 
3.6 



3.7 
3.7 



3.6 
3.9 



2.8 
2.9 



2.8 
3.0 



2.9 
2.9 



2.9 
2.8 
3.0 
2.8 

2.9 



2.8 
2.9 



2.9 
2.8 



2.8 
2.9 
2.9 
2.7 

2.7 



2.7 
2.8 



2.7 
2.8 



2.7 
2.8 



0.5 
0.5 



0.4 
0.6 



0.5 
0.6 



0.6 
0.6 
0.4 
0.4 

0.5 



0.4 
0.5 



0.5 
0.6 



0.5 
0.5 
0.4 
0.4 

0.6 



0.4 
0.6 



0.5 
1.0 



0.6 
0.6 



3.1 
3.2 



3.1 
3.3 



3.2 
3.2 



3.4 
3.1 
3.2 
3.2 



2.9 
3.2 



3.2 
2.9 



3.1 
3.1 
3.0 
2.9 

3.0 



2.7 
3.1 



3.0 

3.2 



3.0 
3.1 



2.5 
2.4 



2.4 
2.4 



2.5 
2.2 



2.4 
2.4 
2.4 
7.5 

2.6 



2.3 
2.7 



2.7 
2.5 



2.7 
2.5 
2.5 
2.4 

2.5 



2.3 
2.5 



2.4 
2.6 



2.4 
2.6 



1.1 
1.3 



L4 
1.3 



1.4 
1.2 



1.0 
1.4 
1.5 
1.6 

1.2 



1.5 
1.0 



1.2 
1.0 



0.8 
1.5 
1.7 
1.5 

0.9 



1.3 
0.7 



0.8 
1.1 



0.7 
1.1 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-1991 (School Questionnaire). 



Table 2.7— Of schools that served 12th graders, percentage that offered various programs of study, average percentage 
of 10-12th graders enrolled in these programs, and graduation and college application rates of 1989-90 12th 
graders, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



College Vocational/ Average % 12th 

pre paratory technical ._ .General. ... . jraders .who:_ 

% schools Average % schools Average % schools Average Applied to 

offered % enrolled offered % enrolled offered % enrolled Graduated college 



TOTAL 


79.5 


59.9 


d3.o 


3D.y 


70 1 




Q/l 1 




PUBLIC 


/j.y 


jz.U 


/y. / 


'^7 ^ 


77 f\ 




7 J.*T 


53.2 


Central city 


72.8 


52.0 


76.6 


37.5 


73.8 


45.7 


87.2 


51.0 


School level 
Secondary 
Combined 


78.9 
42.0 


52.8 
43.0 


80.8 
55.3 


35.8 
54.6 


75.3 
65.7 


43.3 
62.7 


90.6 
67.9 


53.5 
34.1 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


75.9 
71.8 


55.6 
50.7 


77.6 
76.3 


33.7 
38.8 


73.2 
74.0 


41.6 
47.1 


90.1 
86.2 


56.0 
49.3 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


33.3 
42.8 
63.4 

no £. 
yZ.O 


53.2 
J J. 1 


54.5 
Dy.3 
61.5 




69.0 

JO. 3 

68.3 
fin 0 


64.0 

fs.l Q 
KiJ.y 

joSj 


68.2 

77 7 

93.4 

01 7 


32.2 

'HJ.D 

45.1 

Jo.U 


Urban fringe/large town 


77.6 


58.2 


11.% 


34.0 


84.6 


42.8 


90.7 


54.8 


School level 
Secondary 
Combined 


81.6 
43.3 


57.8 


79.2 
66.2 


32.4 
55.0 


85.1 
80.3 


40.7 
67.6 


92.1 
76.9 


56.9 
31.1 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


85.3 
68.4 


58.6 
57.6 


77.1 
78.6 


30.8 
37.9 


86.6 
82.2 


37.1 
50.0 


93.1 
87.7 


s 59.5 
\ 49.0 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


23.8 
52.8 
88.5 
92.3 


70.3 
46.2 
60.1 


62.2 
76.1 
80.9 
80.9 


51.0 
60.8 
26.1 
27.6 


68.5 
75.5 
87.9 
89.4 


75.9 
62.2 
42.2 
34.9 


69.8 
86.9 
94.3 
94.7 


2\A 
47.4 
57.1 
61.5 


Rural/small town 


76.2 


50.1 


81.0 


38.5 


76.4 


46.2 


95.9 


53.3 


School level 
Secondary 
Combined 


78.7 
66.8 


49.1 
54.3 


82.5 
75.5 


37.2 
44.1 


76.0 
78.0 


45.7 
48.0 


95.9 
95.6 


53.9 
51.1 


Minority level 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


78.6 
69.4 


51.0 
46.8 


80.3 
83.1 


35.5 
46.9 


76.2 
77.0 


44.5 
50.9 


96.9 
92.8 


55.6 
46.7 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


54.6 
74.8 
88.7 
93.3 


52.3 
49.3 
49.8 
50.4 


67.3 
81.4 
87.8 
89.7 


47.2 
38.9 
33.6 
34.6 


69.3 
72.6 
83.4 
87.8 


55.2 
46.4 
44.6 
39.1 


94.3 
96.5 
96.1 
95.7 


50.4 
54.7 
52.1 
54.1 
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Table 2.7 — Of schools that served 12th graders, percentage that offered various programs of study, average percentage 
of 10-12th graders enrolled in these programs, and graduation and college application rates of 1989-90 12th 
graders, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



College Vocational/ Average % 12th 

preparatory technical _ jGeneral. . . graders who: _ . 

% schools Average % schools Average % schools Average Applied to 

offered % enrolled offered % enrolled offered % enrolled Graduated college 



PRIVATE 


88.3 


77.9 


24.3 


31 7 


59.1 


33.0 


95.9 


75.7 


Central city 


88.3 


82.1 


17.5 


26.1 


52.9 


33.2 


95.5 


80.7 


School level 
Secondary 
Combined 


89.6 
87.2 


89.5 
75.2 


20.0 
15.5 


23.3 


52.0 
53.6 


28.5 
37.5 


98.3 
93.0 


87.7 
74.2 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


88.4 
88.2 


82.9 
80.7 


16.5 
19.0 


24.3 


51.7 
54.7 


30.0 
37.9 


96.8 
93.5 


81.9 
78.7 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


80.8 
90.8 
94.2 
96.4 


67.4 
86.9 
88.8 
94.6 


27.9 
10.6 
11.9 
14.8 


— 


62.2 
50.5 
41.6 
44.5 


44.3 
26.2 

30.1 


90.9 
97.2 
98.7 
98.2 


66.7 
85.0 
89.5 
90.8 


Urban fringe/large town 


83.6 


79.3 


27.4 


32.0 


55.1 


37.0 


96.8 


74.9 


School level 
Secondary 
Combined 


87.8 
82.0 


88.4 
75.3 


18.0 
31.0 


— 


40.5 
60.7 


33.5 
38.1 


96.2 
97.1 


85.9 
70.5 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


87.3 
74.2 


79.0 
80.0 


25.7 
31.6 


32.6 


57.7 
48.7 


37.7 
35.1 


97.6 
94.8 


75.9 
72.2 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


74.9 
S8.3 
100.0 
100.0 


67.7 
86.3 
89.3 
91.1 


37.9 
18.6 
9.7 
20.6 




66.0 
45.1 
41.3 
46.3 


44.1 
32.8 


95.4 
98.0 
97.7 
98.9 


59.2 
87.2 
89.7 
90.3 


Rural/small town 


92.9 


71.7 


29.0 


35.8 


70.0 


29.7 


95.3 


70.2 


School level 
Secondary 
Combined 


92.7 
93.0 


86.2 
67.4 


27.2 
29.5 




45.8 
76.1 


44.5 
27.0 


95.7 
95.2 


84.0 
66.1 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


95.1 
83.9 


68.9 
87.5 


27.5 
35.4 


27.0 


70.0 
69.9 


30.3 


95.8 
92.6 


69.3 
75.1 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 


91.2 
97.0 


64.6 
82.0 


32.9 
20.2 




78.4 
53.4 


27.0 
37.2 


94.5 
96.4 


61.7 
83.4 



750 or more 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Students can be enrolled in more than one program. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table 2.8 — Number of students per fuil-time-equivaient 
(FTE) teacher and average school size, by 
sector: 1987-88 and 1990-91 



Students/ 
FTE teacher 



Average 
school size 



1987-88 



Total 


17.1 


428 


Public 


17.5 


508 


Private 


15.8 


195 


1990-91 






Tot?>l 


16.5 


428 


Public 


16.7 


502 


Private 


16.1 


189 



SOURCE: U S. Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 
1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 



Race-^thnicity of Students 

Overall, the percentage of minority students in our 
nation's schools increased from 28 percent to 30 per- 
cent between 1987-88 and 1990-91 (table 2.9). Both 
public and private schools experienced increases. 
Considering the racial-ethnic groups individually, 
the increase was statistically significant only for 
Hispanics in the public schools, and for no group in 
the piivate schools. 



School and District Programs and Services 

The availability of various programs and services 
changed somewhat between 1987-88 and 1990-91 
(table 2.10). Increases were registered for ESL (28 
percent of all schools in 1987-88 to 34 percent in 
1990-91), diagnostic and prescriptive services (65 
percent of all schools to 72 percent), and Chapter 1 
services in public schools (60 percent to 67 percent). 
There was a small increase in the percentage of all 
schools providing programs for gifted and talented 
students (from 62 percent to 64 percent). The per- 
centage of schools providing services for handi- 
capped students declined slightly from 72 peicent to 
70 percent overall. 

College Plans 

In 1987-88, across all schools, an average of 55 per- 
cent of 12th graders applied to college (table 2.11). 
By 1990-91, the average had increased to 59 percent. 
The increase was statistically significant in public 
schools, but not in private schools. In both years, the 
college application rate was higher in private schools 
than public schools. 



Table 2.9 — Percentage G.itnbuiion of students by racial-ethnic background and percent minority students, by sector: 
1987-88 and 1990-91 





Native 


Asian/Pacific 


Black 




White 


Minority 




American 


Islander 


non-Hisp. 


Hispanic 


non-Hisp. 


(nonwhite) 


1987-88 














Total 


1.0 


2.6 


15.3 


9.1 


72.0 


28.0 


Public 


1.1 


2.5 


16.3 


9.4 


70.7 


29.3 


Private 


0.5 


3.2 


8.1 


7.1 


81.1 


18.9 


1990-91 














Total 


1.2 


3.0 


15.3 


10.8 


69.6 


30.4 


Public 


1.3 


2.9 


16.1 


11.1 


68.6 


31.4 


Private 


0.6 


4.1 


8.3 


8.6 


78.3 


21.7 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (School 
Questionnaire). 
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Table 2.10— Percentage of schools in which various programs and services were available to students, by sector: 
1987-88 and 1990-91 







Gifted & 


Bi- 




Handi- 


Diag./ 


Free/red. 


Chapter 1 




Remedial 


talented 


lingual 


ESL 


capped 


prescr. 


price lunch 


services 


1987-88 


















Total 


76.7 


61.8 


16.6 


28.0 


72.4 


64.8 


78.1 


(*) 


Public 


82.5 


72.5 


20.0 


34.4 


90.5 


72.6 


96.1 


59.7 


Private 


59.4 


30.5 


6.7 


9.5 


19.4 


42.0 


25.4 


(*) 


1990-91 


















Total 


76.8 


64.2 


15.6 


34.3 


69.6 


71.5 


(*) 


56.6 


Public 


83.0 


74.9 


18.8 


40.8 


85.7 


80.4 


95.5 


66.5 


Private 


57.0 


29.5 


5.3 


13.2 


17.4 


42.8 


(*) 


24.6 



♦The private school questionnaire did not ask about the availability of Chapter I services in 1987-88 or the free or reduced free lunch program in 
1990-91. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffmg Sur\'ey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (School 
Questionnaire). 

Table 2.11 — ^Average percentage of 12th graders who 
applied to college, by sector: 1987-88 and 
1990-91 



Average percent 



1987-88 




Total 


55.0 


Public 


48.3 


Private 


73.4 


1990-91 




Total 


59.3 


Public 


53.2 


Private 


75.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics, Schools and Staffmg Survey: 1987-88 and 
1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 
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C hapter 3 • The Work F orce 



Figure 3.1 — Number of public and private school 
teachers, by community type: 1990-91 



Urban ' 
larg< 



smali 




0 500 1. 000 1,500 2.000 2.500 3.000 

Number 
(thousands) 





Public school 


rTTl Private school 


■ 


teachers 


teachers 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 



The Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) provides 
basic infonnation on teachers and principals in pub- 
lic and private elementary and secondary schools. 
Data on the composition of the school work force are 
an essential element of SASS. This chapter describes 
the composition of the school work force and the 
demographic characteristics and qualifications of 
teachers and principals. It concludes with a summary 
of changes in the work force between 1987-88 and 
1990-91. 

Composition of the School 
Work Force 

School teachers and principals constitute a sizable 
work force. In 1990-91, there were approximately 
2,900,000 teachers and 103,000 principals in public 
and private elementary and secondary schools in the 
United States (expressed in headcounts, including 
full- and part-time employees) (table 3.1). 

There were 2,559,000 public and 356,000 private 
school teachers (figure 3.1). Counting both public 
and private school teachers, there were nearly 
811,000 teachers in central cities, about 853,000 
teachers in urban fringe/large towns, and about 
1,109,000 teachers in rural/small towns. Of the 
79,000 public school and 24,0(X) private school prin- 
cipals, approximately 26,000 were in central city 
schools; 27,000 were in urban fringe/large town 
schools; and 45,000 were in rural/small town 
schools. 

In 1990-91, in addition to teachers and principals, 
other school staff included the following (expressed in 
headcounts, including full- and part-time employees): 
59,0(X) assistant principals, 106,000 guidance coun- 
selors, 8,800 vocational counselors, 83,000 librarians 
and media specialists, 62,(XX) library and media aides, 
454,000 teacher aides, 148,000 other professional staff, 
and 982,000 other noninstructional staff (table 3.2). 



Public schools had larger proportions of principals, 
guidance counselors, librarians and media specialists, 
and teacher aides who worked full time in their posi- 
tions than did private schools (table 3.3). For exam- 
ple, in 1990-91, while 91 percent of public school 
principals worked full time as principals, in private 
schools only 84 percent did so. Seventy-three percent 
of public school guidance counselors worked full 
time in those positions, compared with 55 percent of 
private school guidance counselors. 

The staffing differences between public and private 
schools may reflect differences in resource availabili- 
ty or in the way schools in different situations need 
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Table 3.1 — Number of teachers and principals, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 





Total 
Teachers 


Principals 


Public 

Teachers 


Principals 


Private 
Teachers Principals 


TOTAL 


2,915,774 


102,771 


2,559,488 


78,890 


356,286 


23,881 


Central city 


810,925 


26,089 


665,565 


17,786 


145,360 


8,304 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


502,038 
250,188 
58,699 


19,008 
4.680 
2,402 


432,023 
214,778 
18,764 


13,601 
3,510 
675 


70,015 
39,935 


5,407 

' 170 

1,726 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
209c or more 


250,555 
560,370 


9,241 
16,849 


157,264 
508,301 


4,506 
13,279 


93,291 


4,734 


School size 
Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


34,664 
242,349 
203,920 
329,992 


4,142 
11,134 
5,764 
5,048 


10,191 
167,253 
180,020 
308,101 


874 
7,051 
5,124 
4,737 


24,473 

23,900 
21,891 


3,269 

641 
311 


Urban fringe/large town 


853,221 


26,976 


747,046 


20,040 


106,176 


6,936 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


506,325 
288,967 
57,929 


19,573 
5,004 
2,399 


452,570 
273,248 
21,228 


15,017 
4,423 
600 


53,756 

1 J, / 1 7 

136,701 


4,556 

JO 1 

1,799 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


492,241 
360,980 


15,949 
11,028 


416,161 
330,885 


11,049 
8,991 


76,080 


4,900 


School size 
Less than 1 50 
1 50 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


33,031 
280,635 
209,771 
329,785 


4,141 
12,008 
6.006 
4,821 


7,950 
219.309 
199,779 
320,008 


896 
8,770 
5,725 
4,649 


25,081 

U 1 , JZQ 

9,992 
9,777 


3,245 

281 
172 


Rural/small town 


1,109,042 


45,475 


1,042,440 


38,953 


66,603 


6,522 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


635,796 
381,531 
91,716 


29,382 
11,337 
4,756 


605,189 
372,666 
64,585 


25,489 
10,848 
2,615 


30,607 
8,865 
27,131 


3,893 
489 
2,141 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


800,406 
308,637 


34,074 
11,401 


742,335 
300,105 


28,723 
10,230 


58,070 
8,532 


5,351 
1,171 


School size 
Less than 150 
1 50 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


100,055 
509,545 
275,972 
223,471 


11,548 
22,973 
7,248 
3,705 


73.466 
474,525 
271,851 
222,599 


6,956 
21,173 
7,135 
3,689 


26,589 
35,020 
4,121 


4,593 
1,800 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Details ma / not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. Numbers aie headcounts. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School, Administrator, and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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to allocate nonteaching positions. For instance, 
among guidance counselors, diffeiences could also 
be found by community type and school level. 
Whereas 95 percent of public secondary school guid- 
ance counselors in central cities worked full time in 
their positions, 76 percent of their private school 
counterparts did so. Among urban fringe/large town 
secondary schools, 93 percent of public guidance 
counselors worked full time in their positions, as 
opposed to 63 percent of those working in private 
schools. The proportions of rural/small town sec- 
ondary guidance counselors who worked full time in 
their positions were 82 percent in the public sector 
and 49 percent in the private. 



Demographic Characteristics of 
Teachers and Principals 

In 1990-91, the majority of teachers in U.S. schools 
were female (73 percent) and white (87 percent) 
(table 3.4),^^ Overall, 13 percent of teachers were 
minority, with black teachers representing 8 percent 
of the teacher work force (figure 3.2). Among princi- 
pals, the majority were male (65 percent) and white 
(88 percent) (table 3.5)J^ 

^ '^Appendix tables A9 and A 10 show comparable data for public 
schools by state and for private schools by typology. 
^ ^Appendix tables AH and A12 show comparable data for pub- 
lic schools by state and for private schools by typology. 



Figure 3.2 — Percentage distribution of all school teachers and principals and public and private school 
teachers and principals by race-^thnicity: 1990-91 




1.0.¥ 3.4 




86.5 




All teachers 




Public school teachers 



0.7.«i^ 3.9 




92.2 

Private school teachers 

0-5 2.5 



85.9 




All principals 



Public school principals 



93J 

Private school principals 



Hispanic 



I Black 



White 



Asian 



□ 



Native American 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Teacher and 
Administrator Questionnaires). 
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Table 3*2 — Number of elementary and secondary school employees,* by employee type and selected school characteristics: 
1990-91 





Assistant 
principals 


Guidance 
counselors 


Voc. 
counsel. 


Librarians 
/media 
prof. 


Other 
prof, 
staff 


Teacher 
aides 


Library 
/media 
aides 


Other 
non-instr. 
staff 


TOTAL 


59.351 


105,962 


8.784 


83.278 


148.408 


454,352 


62.090 


981.801 






04 7S8 
/ JO 




70 7S^ 


191 fi9S 




S4 144 


87'^ n7i 

0 / j,U / 1 


Centra! city 


17,312 


27.304 


1.838 


16.973 


38,527 


137.401 


12.219 


245.860 


School level 
Elementary 

Combined 


8,491 

0,ZJ J 

566 


14,022 
955 


274 

1 990 

334 


12.061 
4 4on 

422 


27.734 
2,143 


104,725 

99 ^f\Q 

10.106 


8,878 
204 


158,204 

oU,74o 

6.707 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


2,841 
14.471 


5,861 
21.443 


322 
1.516 


4,261 
12.712 


8.126 
30,401 


23.654 
113.748 


3.478 
8.741 


50,639 
195.221 


Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 

/ 0\J yji iiiuic 


520 
2,208 
3.993 
in SOI 

1 1 


683 
6.498 
5,591 

14 S'^9 

1*T. JJ)Z 


204 
246 
232 
1 1 s/^ 


322 
5,789 
4.787 

n7s 


1,751 
13,942 
10,229 
1 9 ^^ns 


6.155 
44,645 
40,072 

Af^ S90 


256 
3.755 
3.577 


4,173 
64,015 
65.353 

1 1 Z,J 1 7 


Urban fringe/large town 


15,155 


27,900 


1.877 


19.785 


41.284 


118,667 


16.713 


258,327 


School level 
Elementary 

Combined 


6,227 
8 477 
450 


12,373 

14 764 

1 *T. / U*T 

763 


146 

1 "^70 

352 


13,588 
345 


29,273 

in S47 

1 U.J*T / 

1,464 


90,992 

91 7*^7 

5.938 


11.860 
250 


148,942 
5.210 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


7,543 
7,612 


15,787 
12,113 


748 
1.129 


11,588 
8.197 


22,662 
18.622 


52,292 
66.375 


9.364 
7.349 


139,465 
118.862 


Srhool ciyp 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 

7 SO or mnrp 


181 

1.772 
3,849 


551 
6.193 
6.284 
14 879 


236 
489 
205 
047 


172 
7.449 
5.676 

488 


1.430 
16.988 
11.096 

1 1 771 


4.973 
39.420 
36.715 

"^7 SSO 


91 
5,646 
4,817 

I S8 
O, I JO 


3.330 
68.978 
66,972 

I 1 0 n47 
1 1 7.tr+ / 


Rural/small town 


15,772 


39,554 


3,192 


33.997 


41.815 


158.498 


25,212 


368.884 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


6.334 
8,488 
950 


19.302 
17,568 
2.685 


412 
2.272 
508 


20,996 
10.632 
2.369 


26,679 
1 1 ,567 
3.569 


122,438 
22,106 
13.954 


16,450 
7,179 
1.583 


207,380 
133,454 
28.050 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


9,487 
6.284 


28,281 
11.273 


1.896 
1,296 


24,214 
9.783 


31,388 
10,427 


96.549 
61.949 


18,912 
6.300 


258,754 
110.131 


School size 
Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


395 
4,068 
4,968 
6.341 


3.426 
17.863 
8,968 
9,297 


495 
1,160 
816 
720 


3.616 
18,228 
7,364 
4,788 


4,994 
20.568 
10.041 

6.213 


12.326 
76.805 
42,912 
26.455 


2,290 
13.259 
5.666 
3.997 


26.347 
173.164 
88,474 
80.899 
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Table 3.2— Number of elementary and secondary school employees,* by employee type and selected school characteristics: 
1990-91— Continued 





Assistant 
principals 


Guidance 
counselors 


Voc. 
counsel. 


Librarians 
/media 
prof. 


Other 
prof, 
staff 


Teacher 
aides 


Library 
/media 
aides 


Other 
non-instr. 
staff 


PRIVATE 


11,113 


11,204 


1,878 


12,523 


26.783 


39.786 


7.947 


108,730 


Central city 


5336 


5.270 


610 


5,758 


12.233 


15,899 


3.204 


46.054 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


2.303 
1.529 
1,503 


1.167 
2,605 
1,498 


110 
245 
256 


2,890 
1.400 
1,468 


4,692 
2,844 
4.697 


9,555 
957 
5.386 


1,912 
661 
631 


20,327 
12.654 
13,073 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


2.968 
2.368 


2.918 
2.352 


340 
271 


3.441 
2.317 


6.881 
5.352 


7.840 
8,059 


1,864 
1,340 


27.105 
18.948 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


1.338 
2,528 
111 
692 


1.150 
2.010 
999 
1,110 


316 
174 
54 
66 


835 
3,335 
833 
754 


3.635 
5.879 
1,146 
1.572 


6.204 
7.352 
1.540 
802 


560 
1.776 
493 
375 


8.607 
22.483 
7,447 
7.517 


Urban fringe/large town 


3,625 


3.698 


843 


4,074 


9.125 ^ 


14.767 


3,028 


35.083 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


1.536 
822 
1.267 


645 
1,214 
1.838 


55 
148 
641 


2,104 
754 
1,217 


3.132 
1.469 
4.525 


8,719 
351 
5.696 


2.181 
317 
531 


14.978 
7,053 
13,052 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


2,389 
1,236 


2.447 
1.250 


603 
240 


3.016 
1.058 


5.981 
3.144 


9.002 
5,765 


2.177 
851 


24.761 
10,322 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


1.226 
1.605 
453 
341 


1.234 
1.544 
453 
466 


428 
364 
17 
35 


616 
2.677 
431 
351 


3.646 
4.205 
667 
608 


8,034 
5,663 
537 
532 


490 
2,105 
277 
156 


9.658 
17.449 
4.367 
3.610 


Rural/small town 


2,152 


2.236 


424 


2.691 


5.424 


9.120 


1,714 


27.593 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


869 
886 


589 
700 
947 


92 
330 


1,028 
594 
1.069 


1.784 
1.431 
2i209 


4.607 
1,988 
2!525 


1.081 
258 
375 


10,157 
9,697 
7,740 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


1.583 
568 


1.767 
470 


268 
156 


2.193 
498 


4.126 
1.298 


5,978 
3,143 


1,427 
287 


20.466 
7,127 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


1,323 
682 


1,153 
926 


350 
59 


970 
1.493 


2.894 
2,266 


6.378 
2.181 


693 
858 


11.376 
13.259 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 
^Includes full- and part-time employees. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table 3.3 — Percentage of different types of school employees who were full time, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 





Principals 


Assist, 
principals 


Guidance 
counselors 


Voc. 
counsel. 


Librarians 
/media 
prof. 


Other 
prof, 
staff 


Teacher 
aides 


Library 
/media 
aides 


Other 
non-inst 
staff 


TOTAL 


89.2 


82.7 


71.1 


61.8 


72.9 


52.7 


72.9 


60.7 


81.3 


PUBLIC 




ou.o 




fid fx 


/*+. J 


dtt f\ 


77 Q 


f^ Q 
04. V 


ft9 9 


Central city 


96.3 


90.4 


80.4 


76.3 


82.0 


52.0 


73.6 


66.4 


84.0 


School level 




















Elementary 


96.0 


84.1 


68.4 


53.0 


76.7 


45.3 


69.8 


59.1 


80.4 


SpponHnrv 


98.4 


97.2 








f\Q n 


9.1 1 

O.J, I 


ftA ^ 
oD. J 


Q 1 n 


Combined 


9L7 


84^7 


71.1 


70.0 


81.3 


70.1 


92.0 


77.2 


84.8 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


95.2 


86.3 


73.1 


85.3 


78.0 


37.2 


66.8 


60.3 


78.1 


20% or more 


96.7 


91.2 


82.4 


74.4 


83.3 


55.9 


75.0 


68.9 


85.6 






















Less than 150 


63.2 


55.3 


52.4 


68.4 


42.6 


58.3 


88.9 


52.2 


72.3 


150 to 499 


96.9 


74.9 


57.5 


64.9 


69.9 


37.5 


73.6 


53.2 


77.6 


500 to 749 


98.6 


85.2 


76.0 


88.7 


83.3 


50.8 


75.8 


57.5 


81.1 


7 so or morf 


QQ 9 


y f .J 


07 7 


77 A 




Do. 1 


AO 7 




on o 
o9.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


98.1 


88.8 


77.9 


65.7 


79.6 


49.6 


68.3 


64.4 


79,7 


School level 




















Elementary 


98.4 


79.4 


60.9 


25.0 


73.1 


40.7 


64.1 


55.9 


74.4 


Ox^vV/l IViCtI Y 


98.4 


1 

y\j, 1 


Q9 Q 
y^.y 


7R 7 

to, / 


Ql R 

yJ,o 


79 n 


7ft A 
/0.4 


oD,4 


OD.V 


Combined 


86^9 


80.3 


62.5 


31.5 


94.9 


64.4 


94.6 


82,2 


86.8 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


98.2 


87.4 


76.7 


68.1 


77.9 


48.8 


67.9 


65.1 


78.4 


20% or more 


97.9 


90.2 


79.5 


64.0 


81.9 


50.5 


68.6 


63.5 


81,2 






















Less than 150 


83.7 


71.5 


28.8 


67.4 


50.8 


47.9 


93.5 


57.9 


81.3 


150 to 499 


98.2 


69.8 


50.9 


35.6 


67.2 


40.5 


66.1 


56.3 


71.5 


500 to 749 


99.3 


79.5 


71.4 


55.2 


83.3 


42.8 


63.4 


64.7 


76,9 


750 or more 


99 0 


96.5 


93.7 




"I.J 


fiQ 9 


79 n 


7 ! ft 


Oj,y 


Rural/small town 


84.7 


81.0 


64.4 


57.2 


67.9 


44.6 


78.4 


64.5 


82.8 


School level 




















Elementary 


81.9 


72.6 


48.4 


31.7 


60.8 


36.9 


76.6 


60.5 


80.0 


Secondary 


91.0 


87.8 


82.3 


64.2 


81.0 


57.6 


84.8 


73.2 


86,4 


Combined 


85.4 


75.3 


62.8 


46.9 


72.1 


60,3 


83.3 


67.3 


86.7 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


82.8 


78.8 


62.5 


51 5 


64.2 


42.4 


73.6 


6L5 


80,2 


20% or more 


89.9 


84.2 


69.2 


62.7 


77.0 


51,4 


85.7 


73,7 


89.1 


School size 




















Less than 150 


51.8 


14.8 


22.0 


26.0 


24.1 


26.6 


52.5 


34.6 


64,2 


150 to 499 


87.7 


63.1 


50.8 


51.7 


62.5 


37.3 


77.3 


59.1 


80,7 


500 to 749 


96.6 


82.7 


7V.5 


59.0 


85.2 


51.2 


81.2 


71.9 


85,4 


750 or more 


99.4 


95.2 


93.7 


85.5 


95.1 


72,9 


88.9 


89.4 


90.6 
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Table 3.3— Percentage of different types of school employees who were full time, by selected school characteristics: 
1990-91— ConUnued 





Principals 


Assist, 
principals 


counselors 


Voc. 
counsel. 


Librarians 
/media 
prof. 


Other 
prof, 
staff 


Teacher 
aides 


Library 
/media 
aides 


Other 
non-instr. 
staff 


PRIVATE 




04. H 




5 1 .8 


63.8 


71.2 


62.3 


32.0 


74.0 


Central city 


88.9 


70.6 


60.7 


48.0 


65.9 


72.5 


64.5 


33.6 


77.0 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


89.6 
93.6 
84.8 


63.0 
73.2 
79.6 


25.4 
75.6 
62.3 


42.8 
65.8 


56.6 

7Q 

(y.j 
71.3 


58.3 

77 A 

83.8 


57.2 

O J . 1 

74.0 


27.4 
37.2 


69.1 
82.7 
83.6 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


87.7 
90.4 


65.5 
77.0 


57.9 
64.2 


38.1 
60.5 


64.8 
67.5 


71.7 
73.6 


54.0 
74.6 


31.1 
112 


75.0 
79.7 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


78.8 
94.9 
93.0 

on f\ 


67.7 
65.9 
81.0 

Q 1 Q 
O 1 .O 


51.3 
49.9 
65.8 


53.9 
45.1 
40.5 

J J .7 


53.4 
59.1 
83.8 
89.8 


68.5 
68.7 
87.6 
85.4 


72.6 
55.4 
73.7 
66.6 


19.2 
29.0 
45.7 
61.0 


73.4 
71.4 
84.7 
90.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


83.7 


64.2 


58.7 


65.3 


64.3 


72.7 


58.3 


31.3 


72.0 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


85.3 
85.5 
79.8 


56.6 
72.4 
68.0 


14.7 
63.3 
71.1 


42.4 
70.9 


53.3 

7n A 

73.8 


65.8 

7Q 1 

75.6 


53.0 

QI Q 
64.4 


28.3 
34.7 


61.1 
82.0 
79.1 


iMinority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


80.8 
90.4 


59.1 
73.9 


56.1 
63.8 


61.5 
74.9 


60.4 
75.3 


65.3 
86.6 


46.6 
76.7 


28.2 
39.5 


68.3 
80.9 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


72.2 
92.2 
96.8 

no n 
98.7 


56.9 
56.1 
94.5 

Q7 Q 

o/.y 


59.6 
51.4 
66.5 

70 fi 
/ Z.o 


66.8 
63.8 


54.1 
60.4 
86.5 
84.0 


1\1 
69.7 
85.8 
84.2 


61.1 
53.7 
70.6 
53.6 


26.3 
30.1 
47.0 
35.3 


67.0 
67.7 
88.2 
86.6 


Rural/small town 


11.3 


51.7 


34.7 


30.4 


38.6 


65.9 


65.1 


30. r 


71.5 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


70.8 
95.8 
83.8 


40.9 
64.5 
56.5 


17.0 
49.2 
35.1 


0.0 
35.2 
29.2 


52.4 
75.9 
54.8 


35.8 
80.8 
80.5 


53.5 
98.6 
60.0 


23.7 
47.7 
36.4 


55.5 
86.3 
74.1 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


76.2 
82.0 


50.6 
54.8 


34.9 
34.1 


24.3 
40.8 


55.5 
71.8 


63.2 
74.3 


56.3 
81.9 


25.1 
55.0 


70.0 
76.0 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 


71.4 
90.6 


45.5 
55.2 


21.3 
48.3 


29.1 
24.0 


49.6 
60.4 


61.9 
68.8 


65.8 
57.9 


21.1 
26.0 


59.1 
77.3 


500 to 749 




















750 or more 





















— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire), 
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Table 3.4 — Percentage distribution of teachers by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority teachers, and average teacher age, by 
selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Sex Race-ethnicity 





Male 


Female 


White 
non-Hisp. 


Black 
non-Hisp. 


Hispanic 


Native 
American 


Asian/ 
Pac. Isl. 


% Minority Averag 
(nonwhite) age 


TOTAL 


27.5 


72.5 


87.2 


7.6 


3.4 


0.7 


1.1 


12.8 


41.4 


PUBLIC 




7 1 0 


oO.j 


Q 1 

O.J 


J. 4 


\).o 


1 .0 


13.5 


41.6 


Central city 


26.6 


73.4 


7S 1 


i U. 1 


u.u 


n A 

U.4 


1 fi 
1 .o 


24.9 


42.3 


School level 




















Elementary 


16.5 


83.5 


72.6 


17.8 


7.3 


0.4 


1.9 


27.4 


41.7 


Secondary 


46.3 


53.7 


79.8 


12.7 


5.5 


0.6 


1.5 


20.2 


43.5 


Combined 


31.3 


68.7 


77.9 


17.0 


3.0 


0.5 


1.6 


22.1 


42.0 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


29.1 


70.9 


94.0 


3.7 


1 'K 
1 .o 


u.o 


U.J 


6.0 


42.0 


20% or more 


25!8 


74!2 


69!2 


2o!o 


8.2 


0.4 


2.2 


O 

30.0 


42.4 


School size 




















Less than 1 50 


20.3 


79.7 


82.6 




9 R 
o 




n Q 

U.7 


17.4 


40.8 


150 to 499 


\i.3 


82.7 


74!8 


19.1 


3.9 


0.5 


1.7 


25.2 


41.5 


500 to 749 


20.9 


79.1 


72.4 


18.4 


7.1 


0.4 


1.6 


27.6 


42.1 


7 SO or mr»ri* 


J J. 1 


/id Q 


/D.J 


1 .7. J 


/.O 


U.4 


1 .9 


23. J 


42.8 


Urban fringe/large town 


28.7 


71.3 


89.2 


9 


9 7 


u.o 


1 .J 


10.8 


42.2 


School level 




















Elementary 


16.6 


83.4 


88.9 


6.3 


2.7 


0.7 


1.4 


11.1 


41.8 


Secondary 


47.8 


52.2 


90.6 


4.9 


2.7 


0.5 


1.2 


n A 

9.4 


43.1 


Combined 


40?5 


59.5 


76.0 


22.6 


1.1 


— 


0.3 


24.0 


41.4 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


30.2 


69.8 


96.2 


1.7 


0 0 


u.o 




3.0 


42.5 


20% or more 


26.8 


73!2 


80!3 


12!o 


4.9 


0.4 


2.5 


19.7 


41.9 


School size 




















Less than 1 50 


26.4 


73.6 


91.9 


3.2 








8.1 


40.1 


150 to 499 


20.0 


8o!o 


89!5 


13 


1.6 


0.7 


1.0 


10.5 


42.6 


500 10 749 


21.7 


78.3 


88.2 


6.7 


3.4 


0.6 


1.0 


1 1 o 

1 l.O 


41.5 


7 SO or mori* 




\)i .yj 






J.U 


0.4 


1.7 


lU.D 


42.5 


Rural/small town 


28.7 


71.3 


92.3 


4.5 


1 .o 


1 1 
1 . 1 


U.J 


1.1 


40.6 


School level 




















Elementary 


17.1 


82.9 


92.1 


4.7 


1.7 


1.2 


0.3 


7.9 


40.6 


Secondary 


46.3 


53.7 


92.7 


4.1 


1.8 


1.0 


0.3 


7.3 


40.8 


Combined 


34.6 


65.4 


91.1 


5.2 


1.9 


1.2 


0.6 


8.9 


39.7 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


30.0 


70.0 


97.3 


1.1 


0.7 


0.8 


0.2 


2.7 


40.6 


20% or more 


25.4 


74.6 


79.9 


13.0 


4.3 


1.9 


0.8 


20.1 


40.5 


School size 




















Less than 150 


30.7 


69.3 


94.9 


1.1 


2.4 


1.5 


0.1 


5.1 


39.4 


150 to 499 


26.1 


73.9 


93.2 


3.8 


1.6 


1.2 


0.2 


6.8 


40.6 


500 to 749 


26.9 


73.1 


91.3 


5.3 


1.7 


1.2 


0.5 


8.7 


40.7 


750 or more 


35.6 


64.4 


90.5 


6.1 


2.1 


0.7 


0.5 


9.5 


40.8 
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Table 3.4— Percentage distribution of teachers by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority teachers, and average teacher age, by 
selected school characteristics: 1990-91— Continued 





Sex 

Male 


Female 


"White" " 
non-Hisp. 


""Black" 
non-Hisp. 


Race^dinicitx 

Native 
Hispanic American 


Asian/ 
Pac. Isl. 


% Minority 
(nonwhite) 


Average 
age 


PRIVATE 


22.9 


77.1 


92.2 


2.7 


3.3 


0.4 


1.5 


7.8 


40.3 


Central city 


24.1 


75.9 


90.5 


3.9 


3.5 


0.4 


1.6 


9.5 


40.3 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


12.5 
43.9 
26.9 


87.5 
56.1 
73.1 


88.8 
91.4 
92.7 


5.4 
2.0 
3.1 


3.2 
4.9 
2.8 


0.5 
0.6 
0.3 


2.2 
l.I 
I.I 


II.2 
8.6 
7.3 


40.1 
42.5 
38.7 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


23.2 
25.8 


76.8 
74.2 


96.1 
80.5 


1.4 
8.4 


\A 
7.2 


0.3 
0.6 


0.7 
3.4 


3.9 
19.5 


40.6 
39.9 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


22.8 
18.6 
29.3 
39.0 


77.2 
81.4 
70.7 
61.0 


86.2 
91.1 
91.9 
92.0 


6.5 
3.7 
2.8 
3.2 


4.9 
3.1 
3.9 
2.8 


0.5 
0.5 
0.4 


2.0 
1.7 
I.O 
1.6 


13. o 
8.9 
8.1 
8.0 


IQ Q 

jo.y 
40.4 
40.9 
41.2 


Urban fringe/large town 


20.7 


79.3 


92.4 


2.0 


3.3 


0.4 


1.9 


7.6 


40.4 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


10.7 
44.5 
25.1 


89.3 
55.5 
74.9 


92.2 
95.1 
91.6 


2.6 
1.6 
1.3 


3.8 
1.7 
3.3 


0.6 


1.2 
1.3 
3.3 


7.8 
4.9 
8.4 


40.9 
41.6 
39.3 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


20.0 
22.3 


80.0 
77.7 


96.5 
82.0 


0.4 
6.2 


2.4 
5.6 


0.4 
0.3 


0.3 
6.0 


3.5 
18.0 


40.2 
41.0 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


19.6 
19.2 
20.0 
33.6 


80.4 
80.8 
80.0 
66.4 


91.3 
92.3 
93.8 
94.4 


3.5 
1.4 
3.5 


3.3 
3.8 
1.3 


0.3 
0.2 
0.0 


1.6 
2.2 
1.4 
1.4 


o. / 
7.7 
6.2 
5.6 


io.o 
40.5 
41.8 
42.9 


Rural/small town 


24.2 


75.8 


95.7 


I.I 


2.5 


0.4 


0.3 


4.3 


39.5 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


10.3 
61.0 
27.8 


89.7 
39.0 
72.2 


94.4 
94.3 
97.6 


1.6 
0.6 
0.8 


3.2 
4.7 
0.9 


0.3 


0.5 


5.6 
5.7 
2.4 


39.3 
40.9 
39.3 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


23.4 
29.2 


76.6 
70.8 


96.9 
87.3 


0.6 
4.9 


1.9 
6.1 


0.3 
0.8 


0.2 
0.9 


3.1 
12.7 


39.2 
41.5 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


21.9 
25.0 
31.6 


78.1 
75.0 
68.4 


95.7 
96.0 
92.8 


0.9 
1.3 


3.0 
1.8 
4.5 


0.2 
0.5 


0.2 
0.4 
0.0 


4.3 
4.0 
12 


38.1 
40.2 
43.0 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 3.5 — Percentage distribution of principals by sex and race--ethnicity, percent minority principals, and average principal 
age, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Sex Race-clhnicity 

White Black Native Asian/ % Minority Average 

Male Female non-Hisp. non-Hisp. Hispanic American Pac. Isl. (nonwhite) age 



TOTAL 


65.1 


34.9 


87.7 


PUBLIC 


70.0 


30.0 


85.9 


Central city 


58.7 


41.3 


70.0 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


53.2 
79.2 
62.2 


46.8 
20.8 
37.8 


68.6 
73.8 
79.4 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


66.9 
55.9 


33.1 
44.1 


95.8 
61.3 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


48.3 
54.5 
58.3 
67.3 


51.7 
45.5 
41.7 
32.7 


82.5 
70.9 
66.S 
69.9 


Urban fringe/large town 


65.9 


34.1 


86.8 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


60.6 
85.1 
57.3 


39.4 
14.9 
42.7 


86.4 
88.1 
86.1 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


70.0 
60.8 


30.0 
39.2 


96.2 
75.3 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


58.3 
60.9 
67.0 
75.3 


41.7 
39.1 
33.0 
24.7 


88.0 
86.7 
86.9 
86.7 


Rural/small town 


78.0 


22.0 


93.3 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


70.9 
93.6 
82.0 


29.1 
6.4 
18.0 


92.9 
94.2 
92.6 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


78.1 
77.7 


21.9 
22.3 


98.0 
80.0 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


74.3 
77.5 
78.4 
87.3 


25.7 
22.5 
21.6 
12.7 


95.7 
92.7 
93.0 
92.7 



7 0 


1 fx 


U.o 


U. / 


12.3 


47.0 


0.0 




u.y 


0.7 


14.1 


47.2 


20.2 


7.8 


0.3 


1.7 


30.0 


48.4 


20.9 


8.3 


0.3 


1.9 


31.4 


48.4 


1 O.J 


O.J 




1.1 


26.2 


48.7 


1 4. 1 




U.U 




20.6 


47.7 


2.5 


0.9 






4.2 


48.3 


TA T 




n 1 


I. \ 


38.7 


48.4 


12 


10.3 


0.0 


0.0 


17.5 


48.0 




4.0 




1 t 

1 . 1 


29. 1 


48.5 


on A 


lU.U 




2.7 


33.2 


48.1 


1 ft 7 


Q A 




1 . / 


30.1 


48.7 


8.1 


3.6 


0.6 


0.8 


13.2 


48.0 


8.6 


3.8 


0.2 


0.9 


13.6 


48.0 


f\ 1 


J.J 


1 7 


n 7 
u. / 


tin 


AO C 

40.5 


o .u 








I j.y 


45.9 


1.9 


1.3 


0.4 


0.2 


3.8 


47.9 


1 ^ 7 

ID. t 


A ^ 
0. J 


I .U 


I .J 


24.7 


48.2 


2.3 




8.7 




12.0 


47.2 


Q 1 


J.J 


n 1 


U.J 


1 J.J 


AO 

4o.j 


1 Q 


J.U 


U.J 


1 A 
1 .0 


1 J. i 


48.2 


7 1 


^ 1 
j.z 




u.y 


1 J.J 


47.5 


3.2 


2.2 


1.2 


0.2 


6.7 


46.3 


3.2 


2.7 


1.1 


0.1 


7.1 


46.5 


2.8 


1.1 


1.6 


0.2 


5.8 


46.0 


4.8 


1.9 




0.4 


7.4 


45.8 


0.5 


0.7 


0.7 


O.I 


2.0 


46.2 


10.5 


6.6 


2.5 


0.4 


20.0 


46.8 


1.2 


1.9 


I.l 




4.3 


46.0 


3.3 


2.5 


1.5 


0.1 


7.3 


46.2 


4.2 


2.1 


0.5 


0.2 


7.0 


46.7 


4.2 


1.6 


0.9 


0.6 


7.3 


47.1 
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Table 3.5 — Percentage distribution of principals by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority principals, and average principal age, 
by selected school chanicteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



Sex Race-ethnicity 





iviaie 


FClllalC 


White 

null Ml i^p. 


Black 

null ri ir>u. 


rilaUalllt^ 


Native 

rAUICI IL-UU 


A<cinn/ 
Par Icl 


% Minnritv 
n n n wh 1 1 p ^ 

^llvrll Vt llll^ f 


Averag( 

aQp 


PR TV ATP 


48 7 


SI 1 


01 7 


2.7 


2.5 


0 S 
U.J 


0 fx 
U.U 


f\ 1 

U. J 


46 4 


^Antral r*itv/ 




S4 S 


09 9 


4 1 


9 7 


0 1 

U.J 


0 S 

U.J 


7 8 


47 1 


School level 




















Elementary 


34.4 


65.6 


93.1 


4.1 


1.8 


— 


0.6 


6.9 


47.9 


Secondary 


66.5 


33.5 


91.9 


2.7 


4.9 






8.1 


47.2 


Combined 


66.3 


33.7 


89.6 


6.0 


4.2 


— 


— 


10.4 


44.3 


Minnritv pnro11mf*Tit 

ITl'.llV/l 1 L Y ^111 Will i l^lll 




















1 i*QQ than 9n% 




51.1 


98.3 




1.2 


0.5 




1.7 


46.7 


20% or more 


41.1 


58!9 


84!2 


10.0 


4!8 


o!o 


1.0 


15^8 


47^6 
























40 '\ 


so 7 


8^ 0 

00.7 


8 8 
o.o 


1 1 
J.J 


0 0 
u.u 


1 1 
1 . 1 


1 1 1 
1 J. 1 


44 7 


150 to 499 


39.8 


602 


96.2 


1.5 


1.7 




0.0 


3.8 


48.5 


500 to 749 


52.9 


47.1 


94.0 


— 


5.5 




0.0 


6.0 


48.9 


/ J\J Kjl IIIUIC 




"^4 S 


09 7 




4.1 


0 0 
u.u 




7 1 
/ .J 


48 9 


TTrhan fritiOA/loroA tr»\t/n 
UlUoll 11 lll^C/lol lUWIl 


49 1 


S7 0 


04 S 


9 0 


1 8 
1 .o 


0 8 
u.o 


0 8 
u.o 


J.J 


4^1 0 


School level 




















Elementary 


27.8 


122 


93.0 


2.8 


2.4 


1.2 


0.6 


7.0 


47.4 


Secondary 


72.2 


27.8 


96.7 




2.8 


0.0 


0.0 


3.3 


47.4 


Combined 


68.3 


31.7 


97.5 


0.7 


— 


— 


1.5 


2.5 


45.4 


K^inrtrifv pnrotlmf*nt 

ITl 1 1 IWl 11 r ^lllWIIlll^lll 




















1 than 70% 


45.7 


54.3 


07 f\ 


0.7 


0.9 






2.4 


46.5 


20% or more 


33^4 


66!6 


SI A 


5!3 


4!l 


1.1 


2.4 


12.9 


47^9 






















1_>C55 lllall I .Jv/ 


47 4 


S9 f\ 


01 


1 4 


1 .u 


0 4 


1 . 1 


4 


4S S 
f J. J 


150 to 499 


34.3 


65.7 


95.2 


1.0 


2.2 


1.1 


0.6 


4.8 


47.8 


500 to 749 


55.6 


44.4 


99.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 






51.8 


7 so e\r mnrA 


8 


14 9 


on 4 

7V./. *+ 


0 0 






0 0 
u.u 


0 ^ 

7.0 


47 8 
f / .o 


IxUlal/ olllall lUWlI 


SO 9 


40 8 


0^ 1 

70. * 


1 0 
1 .u 


2.1 






1 0 

J. 7 




School level 




















Elementary 


40.9 


59.1 


95.4 


1.2 


2.1 






4.6 


45.2 


Secondary 


11.9 


22.1 


90.7 




8.8 


0.0 


0.0 


9.3 


46.6 


Combined 


88.3 


11.7 


98.8 


0.7 




0.0 


0.0 


1.2 


43.0 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


61.7 


38.3 


98.1 




0.7 






1.9 


44.7 


20% or more 


48.0 


52.0 


87.2 


3.7 


8.5 






12.8 


44.1 


School size 




















Less than 150 


61.0 


39.0 


95.7 


0.9 


2.3 






4.3 


43.8 


150 to 499 


54.2 


45.8 


97.7 


1.3 




0.0 


0.0 


2.3 


46.6 


500 to 749 




















750 or more 





















— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Administrator 
Questionnaires). 
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Public and private schools had somewhat different 
teacher force profiles. Seventy-two percent of public 
school teachers were female, compared with 77 percent 
of private school teachers (table 3.4, figure 3.3). 
Although 14 percent of public school teachers were 
minority, this was true for 8 percent of private school 
teachers (figure 3.4). Across all three community 
types (central city, urban fringe/large town, and 
rural/small town), public schools had greater percent- 
ages of minority teachers than did private schools. 

In addition, differences were apparent in the profiles 
of public and private school principals (table 3.5). In 
the public sector, the majority of principals were 
male (70 percent), while in the private sector the 
majority were female (51 percent) (figure 3.3). 



Eighty-six percent of public school principals were 
white, compared with 94 percent of private school 
principals\overall, 14 percent of public school and 6 
percent of private school principals came from 
minority backgrounds. As with teachers, in all three 
community types, public schools were more likely to 
have minority principals than were private schools. 

Public and private schools differed according to how 
minorities were represented in their teaching staffs 
(table 3.6). ^5 In 1990-91, 49 percent of all schools 
had no minority teachers, and 13 percent had 30 per- 



^ ^Appendix tables AI3 and A 14 show comparable data for pub- 
lic schools by state and for private schools by typology. 



Figure 3.3 — Percentage distribution of public and private school teachers and principals by sex: 1990-91 



71.9 




28.1 



77.1 




22.9 



Public school teachers 



Private school teachers 



Male 



Female 



30.0 




51.3 



70.0 




48.7 



Public school principals 



Private school principals 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Teacher and 
Administrator Questionnaires). 
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Figure 3.4 — Percentage of teachers who were 
minority in all schools and public 
and private schools: 1990-91 




0 10 20 30 40 50 
Percent 

SOURCE: L'.S. Department of Education. National Center for I*ducation 
Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Teacher Questionnaire). 



cent or more (figure 3.5). Whereas 44 percent of 
public schools had no minority teachers, this pattern 
held in 66 percent of private schools. The average 
proportion of minority teachers in schools in 
1990-91 was 12 percent in public schools, compared 
with 8 percent in private schools. 

Fourteen percent of public schools and 6 percent of 
private schools had minority principals (table 3.6, 
figure 3.6). For each community type, a higher per- 
centage of public than private schools had minority 
teachers. For example, 16 percent of public central 
city schools versus 54 percent of private central city 
schools had no minority teachers. Among urban 
fringe/large town schools, 34 percent in the public 
sector had no minority teachers, compared with 66 
percent in the private sector Moreover, 62 percent of 
rural/small town public schools had no minority 
teachers, in contrast with 82 percent of private 
schools. Among public and private schools of each 
community type with 20 percent or more minority 
student enrollment, private schools were more likely 
than public schools to have no minority teachers. 
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Public schools were more likely than private schools 
to have had minority principals in 1990-91. These 
differences were also evident across community 
types. Among central city schools, 30 percent of pub- 
lic schools had minority principals, as opposed to 8 
percent of private schools. In urban fringe/large town 
schools, 13 percent of public schools had minority 
principals, compared with 6 percent of their private 
school counterparts. Further, among rural/small town 
schools, 7 percent of public schools and 4 percent of 
private schools had minority principals. 

Qualifications of Teachers 
AND Principals 

Two measures of school staff qualifications are the 
extent of their academic preparation and their teach- 
ing experience. In 1990-Q], among all teachers, 1 
percent had less than a bachelor's degree, while 53 



Figure 3.5 — Percentage distribution of all schools 
and public and private schools, by 
percent minority teachers: 1990-91 




SOURCE: U.S. Dcpanmcnt of Ekiucation. National Center for Ekiucation 
Statistics. Schot^ls and StafHng Survey: 1990-91 (Sch<xil Qucstitmnairc). 
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Table 3.6 — Percentage distribution of schools by percent minority teachers, average percent minority teachers, and percentage of 
schools with minority principals, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



None 



Percent minority teacliers 
1-9% 10-29% 



30%+ 



Average percent 
minority 
teachers 



Percent with 
minority 
principals 



TOTAL 

PUBLIC 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



49.0 
43.6 
15.8 



16.2 
12.9 
21.7 



47.0 
5.5 



47.7 
22.3 
11.4 
4.5 

33.6 



35.4 
26.5 
42.5 



50.8 
12.2 



58.6 
42.9 
29.9 
15.4 

61.7 



64.2 
57.2 
56.1 



77.4 
17.2 



81.3 
64.6 
49.3 
28.5 



21.4 
23.9 
19.6 



17.6 
27.3 
18.7 



35.7 
14.3 



9.0 
18.2 
20.1 
23.2 

35.6 



33.3 
45.3 
18.3 



40.1 
29.9 



3.9 
28.6 
41.9 
47.7 

19.8 



17.7 
24.7 
20.3 



17.4 
26.5 



3.6 
18.8 
28.2 
42.5 



17.1 
19.0 
30.3 



29.9 
31.4 
32.1 



13.2 
35.9 



22.9 
30.2 
29.5 
32.6 

21.7 



22.2 
20.2 
22.4 



7.7 
39.1 



30.9 
19.3 
19.5 
27.1 

12.3 



12.1 
12.2 
15.3 



4.0 
35.8 



10.8 
10.5 
14.0 
22.8 



12.5 
13.5 
34.4 



36.3 
28.4 
27.5 



4.1 
44.3 



20.3 
29.3 
39.0 
39.7 

9.1 



9.1 
8.0 
16.8 



1.4 

18.7 



6.6 
9.2 
8.7 
9.8 

6.2 



6.1 
6.0 
8.2 



1.2 

20.5 



4.3 
6.1 
8.5 
6.2 



11.5 
12.4 
26.2 



27.4 
22.7 
21.5 



6.8 
32.6 



15.7 
23.4 
29.9 
28.5 

11.0 



11.2 
9.9 
14.5 



4.0 

19.8 



8.4 

10.8 
10.9 
12.1 

6.8 



6.5 
6.7 
9.8 



2.3 
19.4 



4.7 
6.4 
8.9 
9.0 



12.3 
14.1 
30.0 



31.4 
26.2 
20.6 



4.2 
38.7 



17.5 
29.1 
33.2 
30.1 

13.2 



13.6 
11.9 
13.9 



3.8 
24.7 



12.0 
13.3 
13.1 
13.3 

6.7 



7.1 
5.8 
7.4 



2.0 
20.0 



4.3 
7.3 
7.0 
7.3 



40 
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Table 3.6— Percentage distribution of schools by percent minority teachers, average percent minority teachers, and percentage of 
schools with minority principals, by selected school characteristics: 199(X-91 — Continued 



Percent minority teachers _ Average percent Percent with 

' " minority minority 

None 1-9% 10-29% 30%+ teachers principals 



rKlVAib 


00. J 


1 J.J 


1 1 9 
1 1 .z 


Q 0 


8 3 


6.3 


Central city 


53.7 


17.6 


13.2 


15.5 


12.9 


7.8 


School level 










13.0 


6.9 


Elementary 


J0.4 


1 9 Q 
1 L.J 


19 7 
1 z. / 




Secondary 




29.4 


17.4 


11.1 


lo!? 


8.1 
10.4 


Combined 




24.4 


12.1 


16.6 


13.7 


Minority enrollment 








2.5 


3.3 


1.7 


uiss man zu /o 


79 9 


17 0 


7.4 


20% or more 


ZV.J 


1 7 1 
1 /.J 


9n Q 


19 1 


9S 1 


15 8 


School size 










17.1 


13.1 


Less than 1 50 


Jo. 1 


s 1 

J. 1 


14 8 

1 't.O 




1 jU to 4yy 


JJ.O 


91 n 


1 1 R 


1 1 1 

1 1 .J 


10.0 


3.8 


jka) to /4y 


/IT 7 


9Q 1 

Z7. J 


14 0 


12.1 


104 


6!o 


750 or more 


99 /I 
ZZ.4 


DJ.J 


in fi 


1 4 


7.4 


7.3 


Urban fringe/large town 


66.1 


15.6 


13.2 


5.1 


6.4 


5.5 


School level 












7.0 


Elementary 


7n 1 

/U.J 


1 1 A. 


19 7 
1 z. / 


^ 6 

J.U 


6 8 




42.5 


42.2 


14.8 




4.8 


3^3 




U J. J 


17.3 


14.1 


5.3 


5.8 


2.5 


Minority enrollment 








0.4 


2.4 


2.4 


T ^cc than 


77 1 


14.1 


8.4 


zUto or more 


/in n 

4U.U 


1 Q 9 

1 7.Z 


94 fi 


16 9 


1^ 8 

1 J.O 


12.9 


School size 












6.4 


Less than 1 50 


71 0 




16.3 


7.0 


7.3 


1 jU 10 4W 


D*+. J 


91 ^=> 


10 s 

1 W.J 


1 4 


5.6 


4.8 


^nn trv 7/iQ 


Jo. J 


45.9 


1 1.7 


4.1 


6.1 




7^0 nr mnrp 


27.2 


65.4 


7.4 


o!o 


3.3 


9.6 


Rural/small town 


82.2 


6.1 


6.6 


5.0 


4.7 


3.9 


School level 














Elementary 


87.7 


2.7 


6.1 


3.5 


3.7 


4.6 


Secondary 


46.0 


26.7 


16.1 


11.3 


12.1 


9.3 


Combined 


79.6 


8.3 


5.6 


6.5 


5.1 


1.2 


Minority enrollment 












1.9 


Less than 20% 


89.2 


6.6 


3.6 


0.6 


1.4 


20% or more 


51.3 


3.9 


20.0 


24.8 


19.4 


12.8 


School size 














Less than 150 


85.9 


1.8 


6.6 


5.7 


4.6 


4.3 


150 to 499 


72.6 


18.2 


6.4 


2.8 


4.7 


2.3 


500 to 749 














750 or more 















— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-9 1 (School and Administrator 
Questionnaires). 
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Figure 3.6 — Percentage of all schools and public and 
private schools with minority principals: 
1990-91 



All schools 



Public schools 



Private schools 



12.3 



1 



6.3 



10 20 30 
Percent 



40 



50 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Euiucalion 
StatislicN. Schools and Stalling Survey: 1990-91 (Schcx)! and Administrator 
Question naircs). 



was true for 34 percent of private school principals. 
Sixty-one percent of public school principals had 
master's degrees as their highest degree earned, com- 
pared with 47 percent of private school principals. 
The proportions for school principals with degrees 
higher than a master's were 38 percent for public 
school principals and 18 percent for their counter- 
parts in private schools. 

Increasingly, new teachers participate in formal 
induction programs during their first year of teaching 
(table 3.8). Overall, 48 percent of teachers with 3 or 
fewer years of experience had taken an induction 
program, compared with 28 percent of teachers with 
4-9 years of experience, 15 percent of teachers with 
10-19 years of experience, and 18 percent of teach- 
ers with 20 or more years of experience. New teach- 
ers in public schools (those with 3 years of experi- 
ence or fewer) were more likely than new teachers in 
private schools to have participated in an induction 
program. 



percent had earned an undergraduate degree as their 
highest degree. Forty-six percent had completed a 
higher degree (table 3.7, figure 3.7).*^ Overall, 
teachers averaged 14.8 years of experience. Public 
school teachers were more likely than their private 
school counterparts to have earned an advanced 
degree, and, on average, public school teachers had 
more teaching experience than did private school 
teachers (15.1 years compared with 12.3 years). By 
community type, public school teachers in central 
cities, in urban fringe/large towns, and in rural/small 
town schools were more likely to have completed a 
degree beyond a bachelor's than were private school 
teachers. Conversely, across all three community 
types, private school teachers were more likely than 
public school teachers to have less than a bachelor's 
degree. 

Among all principals, 9 percent had less than a mas- 
ter's degree; 58 percent had a master's degree as 
their highest degree earned; and 33 percent had com- 
pleted further education. While 2 percent of public 
school principals had less than a master's degree, this 



'^Appendix tables A 15 and A 16 show comparable data for pub- 
lic schools by state and for private schools by typology. 



Figure 3.7 — Percentage distribution of all teachers 
and public and private school teachers, 
by highest degree earned: 1990-91 



All teachers 



Public school 
teachers 



Private school 
teachers 






40 60 80 
Percent 



Less than 
B.A./B.S. 



B.A./ 
B.S. 



More than 
B.A./B.S. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCB: U.S. Department of Rducalion. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Schtx)!s and Stafflniz Survey: \^)<)0-9\ (Teacher Questionnaire). 
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Almost all public school teachers had either regulai* 
or advanced certification in their main assignment 
field (table 3.9). ^'^ In contrast, just over one-half of 
all private school teachers held regular or advanced 
certification in their main assignment field, and just 
over one-third of private school teachers were not 
certified at all (table 3.10). There were also differ- 
ences in certification types across kinds of private 
schools. Generally, the requirements for certification 
vary, and these differences are reflected in state-by- 
state comparisons. 

Changes in the School Work 
Force: 1987-88 to 1990-91 

Demographic Characteristics of Teachers and 
Principals 

The percentage of teachers who were minority 
increased slightly from 12 percent to 13 percent 
overall and from 13 percent to 14 percent in public 
schools between 1987-88 and 1990-91 (table 3.11). 
Overall, there was an increase in the percentage of 
teachers who were Hispanic and a decrease in the 
percentage who were Native American, but no statis- 
tically significant change in the percentage who were 
black or Asian/Pacific Islander. 

The average teacher age increased by about 1 year 
overall and by the same amount in both public and 
private schools. The average teacher was about 40 
years old in 1987-88 and about 41 years old in 
1990-91. 

The percentage of principals who were female 
increased from 31 percent in 1987-88 to 35 percent 
in 1990-91 (table 3.12). This overall increase was 



due to an increase in the public schools (from 25 f>er- 
cent to 30 percent). In private schools, the percentage 
of principals who were female was about the same 
for both years (52 percent in 1987-88 and 51 percent 
in 1990-91). 

As was the case with teachers, the percentage of 
principals who were minority increased slightly 
(table 3.12). In 1987-88, 11 percent were minority, 
compared with 12 percent in 1990-91. The increase 
was not statistically significant for any individual 
groups, however. Also as with teachers, the average 
age increased slightly overall and in both sectors 

Qualifications of Teachers and Principals 

The educational qualifications of teachers remained 
about the same in public schools, but declined slight- 
ly in private schools between 1987-88 and 1990-91 
(table 3.13). The percentage of private school teach- 
ers with less than a bachelor's degree increased 
(from 4 percent to 6 percent), and the percentage 
with more than a bachelor's degree decreased (from 
34 percent to 32 percent. In 1990-91, including both 
public and private school teachers, the average 
teacher had 14.8 years of experience, compared with 
14.2 years in 1987-88. 

Among principals, the percentage with a master's 
degree increased overall (53 percent to 58 percent) 
and in the public schools (53 percent to 61 percent) 
(table 3.13). The percentage of principals with more 
than a master's degree declined, however, from 38 
percent to 33 percent overall, and from 44 percent to 
38 percent in public schools. (The differences for pri- 
vate school principals were not statistically signifi- 
cant.) 



^^The data describing certification are presented by state rather 
than community type to avoid misleading comparisons. States 
determine certification requirements, and they require and offer 
different types of certification. For example, some states require 
a period of temporary or probationary certification for new 
teachers, while others do not. Similarly, some states offer 
advanced certification, while others do not. Therefore, larger 
percentages of teachers with advanced certification in a particu- 
lar community type, for example, would not necessarily mean 
that teachers were more highly trained in this community type, 
but could mean simply that this community type was common in 
states that offered advanced certification. 
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Table 3.7 — Percentage distribution of teachers and principals by highest degree earned, teachers' average years of teaching expe- 
rience, percentage of principals who taught and their average years of teaching experience before becoming princi- 
pals, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Teachers Principals 

Less More Average Less More % taught Avg. years 

than Bache- than years of than than before of tch, exp, 

bachelor's lor's bachelor's tch. exp, master's Master's master's principal before princ. 





t A 

1 .4 




AC C 


1 A O 

14,0 


9,4 


57,5 


33,1 


96.0 


10.7 


PUBLIC 


0.7 


51,9 


47,5 


15.1 


1.8 


60.5 


37.6 


98.7 


10.6 


Central city 


0.7 


50.2 


49,2 


15,2 


0.6 


60,3 


39.1 


98.6 


II.O 


School level 




















Elementary 




j4.5 


AC r\ 


14.5 


f\ A 

0,4 


61 .3 


38,4 


98.4 


1 1.3 


Secondary 


1.5 


41.7 


56,9 


16,7 


I.O 


58.2 


40,8 


99.1 


10.2 


Combined 


1.8 


40,6 


57,6 


14,5 




52,1 


45.4 


98.2 


10.3 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


I.l 


50,8 


48,1 


15,5 


0.6 


61,4 


38.0 


99.0 


10,0 


20% or more 


0.5 


50.0 


49,5 


15,1 


0,6 


59.9 


39.5 


98.4 


11.4 


School size 




















jLcss tnan i ju 


n n 
U.U 




J / .y 


t T t 
I J, I 


z,o 


J 1 ,9 


45.5 


97.4 


10,3 




U.o 




A^ Q 


t A C 

14,0 


U.Z 


OJ. i 


JO. 7 


99.1 


1 1 .4 


500 to 749 


0,3 


51,6 


48,1 


14,8 




60.4 


39.6 


98.0 


II. I 


750 or more 


0,9 


47.2 


52.0 


15.7 


1,3 


57,7 


41.0 


98.5 


10.6 


Urban fringe/large town 


0.6 


46.2 


53.2 


16,0 


I.l 


60.6 


38.2 


99.2 


10.7 


School level 




















ciiciiiciiiary 


u,z 




4 / .y 


1 J. J 




A ! 1 
0 i .J 


11 A 


99.3 


10.9 


Secondary 


1,3 


37,3 


61,4 


16,9 


0.3 


58.8 


40.9 


99.1 


10.2 


Combined 


0.8 


38.5 


60.7 


14.7 


— 


56.6 


39.8 


97.3 


9.4 


\^inr\f*it\/ isn r/^i Irvt on t 
IVllllUIliy ClllUllIIICIll 




















Less than 20% 


0.4 


43.3 


56,3 


16.5 


0,6 


60.6 


38,8 


99.2 


10.7 


20% or more 


0.8 


49.9 


49.3 


15,3 


1.7 


60.7 


37.5 


99.2 


10.8 


ocnoOl size 




















JL>CN3 lllall 1 J\J 


U.J 


Afx Q 
40, V 




1 T O 
1 Z,y 




A 1 >1 

01,4 


JJ.Z 


nc c 

95.5 


9.5 






40,0 


Q 


i A A 
1 0,4 


U.o 


A 

jyA 


JV.O 


nn 1 
99.7 


1 1 .3 


500 to 749 


0.3 


50,6 


49 1 


\S 3 


1 ,6 


62.1 


36.2 


QQ Q 
yy .y 




750 or more 


0,9 


41.8 




16^2 


0^3 


6i!o 


38!7 


98.2 


10.0 


Rural/small town 


0,7 


57,2 


42,1 


14.4 


2.8 


60.7 


36.5 


98.5 


10.4 


School level 




















Elementary 


0,2 


59.0 


40.8 


14,3 


2.9 


60.0 


37.1 


98.4 


10.5 


Secondary 


1.7 


54.2 


44.2 


14.9 


2.3 


63.2 


34.5 


99.0 


10.2 


Combined 


0,4 


58.2 


41,4 


13,4 


3.5 


57.2 


39.2 


98,4 


10.8 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


0.6 


56.3 


43,1 


14,8 


3.3 


60.0 


36.7 


98.6 


10.4 


20% or more 


I.l 


59.5 


39.5 


13.7 


1.2 


62.8 


36.0 


98.2 


10.6 


School size 




















Less than 150 


0.9 


70.3 


28.8 


12.7 


9.8 


65.7 


24.4 


97.4 


10.2 


1 50 to 499 


0,6 


59.6 


39.8 


14.4 


1.7 


61.8 


36.5 


98.8 


10.5 


500 to 749 


0.6 


53.3 


46.1 


14.7 


0.4 


55,2 


44.3 


98.7 


10.3 


750 or more 


1,2 


52,6 


46.2 


14,7 


0.5 


55.7 


43.8 


98.7 


10,2 
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Table 3,7 — Percentage distribution of teachers and principals by highest degree earned, teachers' average years of teaching expe- 
rience, percentage of principals who taught and their average years of teaching experience before becoming princi- 
pals, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



Teachers. . . Principals 

Less More Average Less More % taught Avg. years 

than Bache- than years of than than before of tch. exp. 

bachelor's lor's bachelor's tch. exp. master's Master's master's principal before princ. 



PRIVATE 


6.4 


61.9 


31.7 


12.3 


34.3 


47.4 


18.3 


87.0 


10.8 


Central city 


4.7 


61.4 


34,0 


12.4 


26.1 


53.4 


20.6 


89.7 


11. 1 


School level 




















Elementary 


5.4 


71.1 


23.4 


12.1 


26.6 


57.7 


15.8 


90.5 


11.6 


Secondary 


1.7 


41.8 


56.6 


15.2 


6.7 


55.2 


38.1 


95.7 


11.6 


Combined 


6.1 


61.6 


32.3 


10.6 


37.7 


38.6 


23.8 


83.1 


9.0 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


4.3 


61.2 


34.5 


12.6 


26.9 


54.5 


18.6 


89.1 


1 1.0 


20% or more 


5.5 


61.6 


32.9 


12.2 


25.0 


51.8 


23.2 


90.5 


1 1.2 


School size 




















Less than 150 


11.4 


65.9 


22.8 


10.4 


47.8 


36.8 


15.3 


82.5 


9.1 


150 to 499 


4.2 


64.2 


31.6 


12.3 


13.8 


64.6 


21.6 


94.0 


12.2 


500 to 749 


2.2 


58.5 


39.3 


13.2 


5.1 


63.2 


31.7 


97.3 


12.5 


750 or more 


1.6 


49.8 


48.6 


14.2 




59.3 


38.9 


94.0 


11.8 


Urban fringe/large town 


5.5 


61.5 


33.1 


12.5 


29.8 


49.0 


21.2 


90.9 


1 1.2 


School level 




















Elementary 


5.4 


70.0 


24.6 


12.5 


30.2 


49.7 


20.0 


93.4 


12.1 


Secondary 


0.8 


45.9 


53.3 


14.6 


7.1 


64.5 


28.4 


94.1 


12.3 


Combined 


7.7 


55.8 


36.9 


11.6 


36.2 


41.9 


21.8 


83.3 


8.3 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


5.4 


63.8 


30.8 


12.6 


28.9 


51.2 


19.9 


90.9 


10.8 


20% or more 


5.9 


55.7 


38.8 


12.2 


32.2 


43.6 


24.2 


90.9 


12.2 


School size 




















Less than 1 50 


11.6 


57.9 


30.5 


9.9 


43.7 


37.8 


18.5 


84.2 


9.2 


1 50 to 499 


4.1 


67.0 


29.2 


12.6 


19.4 


58.4 


22.3 


96.7 


12.9 


500 to 749 


2.9 


50.0 


47.2 


14.2 


6.8 


59.5 


33.6 


98.1 


11.8 


750 or more 




48.7 


49.7 


16.9 




65.3 


30.5 


96.5 


I2.I 


Rural/small town 


10.9 


65.0 


24.1 


11.7 


51.7 


38.0 


10.3 


79.1 


10.0 


School level 




















Elementary 


9.2 


69.1 


21.7 


11.8 


50.0 


40.6 


9.3 


77.3 


11.0 


Secondary 


1.9 


52.5 


45.6 


13.1 


24.4 


55.3 


20.3 


98.1 


10.9 


Combined 


15.7 


64.4 


19.8 


11. 1 


61.0 


29.2 


9.9 


78.0 


7.8 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


11.2 


66.8 


22.0 


11.5 


51.5 


38.6 


9.9 


76.9 


10.3 


20% or more 


8.8 


53.0 


38.2 


12.9 


52.8 


35.0 


12.2 


89.3 


8.7 


School size 




















Less than 150 


21.8 


60.4 


17.8 


1 0.0 


66.4 


25.3 


8.4 


72.6 


9.2 


150 to 499 


4.1 


70.2 


25.7 


12.4 


18.1 


66.9 


15.0 


94.2 


11.5 


500 to 749 


0.0 


46.8 


53.2 


16.3 












750 or more 





















— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOrRCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School. Administrator, and 
Teae icr Questionnaires). 
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Table 3.8— Percentage of teachers who participated in a formal induction program during their first year of teaching, by years 
of teaching experience, and percentage who currently are mentor or master teachers in a formal induction program, 
by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Percent in induction program during first year, Current 
by years of teaching experience mentor or 

3 or fewer 4-9 10-19 20 or more master teacher 



TOTAL 48.3 27.6 14.5 17.9 10.6 

PUBLIC 53.6 28.8 14.1 17.2 10.7 

Centra] city 59.1 35.1 19.0 21.3 11.9 

School level 

Elementary 60.2 34.5 18.4 22.3 12.1 

Secondar)' 56.3 36.7 19.7 20.0 11.5 

Combined 56.4 36.6 24.8 17.7 12.2 

Minority enrollment 

Ussthan20% 61.6 33.6 12.5 12.5 13.1 

20% or more 58.5 35.5 21.2 24.1 11.6 

School size 

Less than 150 58.6 34.0 12.9 28.6 9.0 

I50to499 55.0 29.3 18.6 21.8 12.7 

500 to 749 59.6 28.4 16.7 21.0 11.7 

750ormore 61.6 42.5 21.0 21.0 11.7 

Urban fringe/large town 56.9 30.5 14.6 19.4 11.4 

School level 

Elementary 56.9 29.3 13.5 20.2 11.0 

Secondary 57.0 32.7 16.4 16.8 11.4 

Combined 52.9 29.0 14.5 43.6 21.4 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 56.7 26.5 13.5 16.0 10.5 

20% or more 57.0 34.8 16.1 24.1 12.6 

School size 

Less than 150 36.7 26.5 18.3 9.4 10.5 

150 to 499 54.3 25.3 10.4 23.0 9.8 

500 to 749 57.8 28.6 12.3 17.5 12.9 

750 or more 58.7 35.2 18.9 18.2 11.7 

Rural/smalltown 49.5 23.0 10.9 12.1 9.5 

School level 

Elementary 53.1 22.0 9.6 12.2 9.2 

Secondary 46.7 25.0 12.9 12.1 9.9 

Combined 35.9 22.7 12.2 11.0 9.5 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 48.8 18.8 9.5 10.8 9.1 

20% or more 51.0 32.4 14.6 15.7 10.5 

School size 

Less than 150 35.6 15.6 9.1 8.7 8.1 

150 to 499 47.5 20.7 9.2 11.0 8.8 

500 to 749 51.2 23.2 11.6 12.2 9.4 

750 or more 59.1 31.8 14.1 14.8 11.6 
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Table 3.8 — Percentage of teachers who participated in a formal induction program during their first year of teaching, by years 
of teaching experience, and percentage who currently are mentor or master teachers in a formal induction program, 
by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



Percent in induction program during first year» 
by years of teaching experience 
3 or fewer 4-9 10-19 20 or more 



Current 
mentor or 
master teacher 



PRIVATE 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
I-^ss than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



27.3 
31.0 



29.1 
38.6 
29.7 



31.9 
29.6 



24.7 
33.5 
28.0 
34.2 

21.9 



22.9 
20.7 
20.8 



21.7 
22.5 



16.0 
24.6 



28.3 



26.8 
39.9 
27.3 



26.4 
40.4 



19.6 
35.4 



22.0 
24.4 



21.6 
29.7 
26.0 



22.8 
27.3 



19.6 
25.9 
27.8 
22.0 

19.1 



17.4 
21.7 
20.1 



17.3 
23.1 



15.9 
18.7 
18.8 
33.8 

18.7 



19.9 
10. 1 
20.1 



18.2 
23,6 



18.6 
20.1 



17.9 



15.9 
20.4 
19.1 



17.3 
19.4 



22.3 
14.5 
22.2 
20.0 

18.4 



20.5 
17.5 
15.5 



17.5 
21.2 



22.0 
18.3 
18.2 
11.8 

17.8 



11.6 
18.4 
24.8 



15.6 
33.9 



19.3 
15.2 



26.2 
29.9 



34.2 
29.5 
20.3 



25.8 
36.3 



25.5 
32.4 
33.1 
23. \ 

23.6 



23.9 
26.6 
21.3 



24.5 
21.3 



17.4 
27.1 
23.1 
18.5 

23.0 



24.6 
22.7 
21.3 



22.6 
25.1 



19.6 
26.2 



10.2 
12.0 



8.5 
13.2 
16.9 



11.5 
12.8 



10.9 
9.7 
18.2 
14.4 



8.2 
14.3 

7.2 



7.7 
11.5 



10.2 
8.8 
4.5 
9.5 



7.2 
10.7 
9.9 



8.3 
11.9 



6.7 
11.0 
4.9 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 3.9— Percentage distribution of public scliool teachers by type of certification in main assignment field, by state: 1990-91 



Advanced Regular Probationary Temporary None 



TOTAL 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



14,9 

31,1 
2.1 
4,6 
4.9 
7.6 

10,8 
16,7 
15,1 
10,6 
13,8 

28,5 
31,8 
8.6 
3,4 
27.3 

25.8 
3,7 
13,8 
12,6 
13,0 

75,0 
2.4 

11.4 
2,9 

19.8 

4,8 
14,8 
16,7 

9,3 
12.0 

3,6 
19.2 

6,2 
18.1 

7,6 

46,3 
2.7 
4,8 
15,5 
38,6 

28,0 
9,7 
35,4 
10,6 
13.2 

13,5 
29,5 

3.5 
31.6 

5.9 
16,3 



76.5 

65.8 
91,5 
84,8 
91.9 
79.3 

80.0 
68.5 
81,5 
79,6 
72,8 

64,5 
50,7 
86.7 
92,6 
69.1 

68,4 
92,6 
75,2 
74,4 
74,4 

20,2 
94,5 
75,4 
92.1 
75,2 

88,2 
82,9 
72.5 
76.4 
83.9 

93.7 
75.8 
79.5 
71.0 
89.8 

41.4 
92.8 
88.6 
77.0 
48,4 

67,1 
88,9 
58.1 
81.0 
80.9 

76.0 
62.9 
84.1 
58.5 
90.5 
80.2 



2.6 

0.0 
l.O 
2.9 

3T0 

2,9 
4,7 
0,8 
4.3 
2.7 

2.7 
7.2 
0,8 
0,1 
1,5 

2,1 
1.1 
2,8 
2.8 
5,1 



4,4 
2,9 
0,9 

2,5 
0,3 
8.0 
6,8 
0.6 

0,0 
1,8 
3,8 
5,7 
1,2 

1.5 
2.1 
4.0 
2.4 
4.6 

0.2 
0.4 
4.6 
3.2 
3.3 

8.7 
3.5 
8.2 
4.2 
0.8 
0.7 



3.5 



0.5 
5.8 
0.8 
6.3 

1.4 
8.6 
1.8 
2.4 
7.8 

2.0 
2.5 
1.6 
1.2 
1.0 

2.7 
1,4 
5.4 
4.6 
4,5 

0,8 
0,1 
7,1 
0.9 
1,9 

2,2 
0.4 
1.5 
3,2 



0,6 
1,7 
6.0 
3,2 
0.7 

9,9 
1.3 
1.0 
3,9 
7,5 

2,0 
0.3 
0.6 
2.3 
0.5 



1.0 
2.0 
4.1 
1.2 
0.8 



2.5 

2.9 
4.8 
1.9 
2.2 
3,9 

4.9 
1.6 

s'^o 

2.8 

2.3 
7.8 
2.2 
2.8 
1.1 

1,1 
1.1 
2,8 
5,7 
3,0 

2,9 
3.0 
1.7 
1.2 
2.2 

2.2 
1.5 
1,3 
4,3 
3.0 

2.2 
1.5 
4,5 
2,0 
0.7 

0,8 
1.1 
1.5 
1,1 
1.0 

2,8 
0,7 
1,3 
2.9 
2.1 

1.5 
3,1 
2.1 
1.6 
1.7 
2.1 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or ceil suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dcpartmcni of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Teacher Questionnaire). 
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Table 3.10 — Percentage distribution of private school teachers by type of certification in main assignment field, by private 
school typology: 1990-91 





r\UVallLCU 




IxCJ^Uidl 


Probationary 




None 


TOTAL 


6.3 




51.2 




2.3 


4.5 


35.6 




Private school typology 


















Catholic 
Parochial 
Diocesan 
Private order 


7.4 
7,4 
7.7 
6,8 




61.2 
63.1 
61.5 
55.8 




2.6 
3.0 
2.7 

\'a 


4.7 
5.5 
5.3 
1.6 


24,1 
21,1 

22.7 
34^3 




Other religious 

Const^rvative Christian 

Affiliated 

Unaffiliated 


5.5 
4.7 
5.6 
6.6 




43.5 
37.1 
48.4 
43.8 




2.5 
3.5 
2.0 
2.0 


4.3 
4.4 
4.3 
4.4 


44.1 
50.3 
39.8 
43.2 




Nonsectarian 
Regular 

Special emphasis 
Special education 


6.0 
6.3 
4.4 
7.2 




45.1 
47.0 
32.2 

57.4 




2.0 
1.5 
2.5 

3.6 


4.4 

3.3 
2.6 
12.3 


42.4 
41,9 
58.3 
19.4 




NOTE: Details may not add lo totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 












SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, School 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table 3.11 — Percentage distribution of teachers by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority teachers, and average teacher age, by 
sector: 1987-88 and 1990-91 


Sex 

Native 

Male Female American 


Asian/ 
Pac. Isl 


Race-ethnicity 

Black Hispanic 


White 


% Minority 
(nonwhite) 


Average 
age 


1987-88 


















Total 28.6 


71.4 


1.0 


0.9 


7.3 


2.6 


88.1 


1 1.9 


40.2 


Public 29.5 
Private 21.8 


70.5 
78.2 


1.0 
0.9 


0.9 
1.2 


8.0 
2.2 


2.6 
2.7 


87,5 
93.1 


12.5 
6.9 


40.4 
39,0 


1990-91 


















Total 27.5 


72.5 


0.7 


I.l 


7.6 


3.4 


87.2 


12.8 


41.4 


Public 28.1 
Private 22.9 


71.9 
77.1 


0.8 

04 


1.0 
1.5 


8.3 
2.7 


3.4 
3.3 


86,5 
92.2 


13.5 
7.8 


41.6 
40.3 



NOTE: Details inay not add lo totals due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department (>f Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-9! (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Table 342 — Percentage distribution of principals by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority principals, and average 
principal age, by sector: 1987-88 and 1990-91 





Male 


OCA 

Female 


Native 
American 


Race-ethnicity 

Asian/ 

Pac. Isl. Black 


nispanic 


W lUlC 


% Minority 

i nr\n\t/nit 
^ULrllWIlllC ) 


Average 
age 


1987-88 




















Total 


68.6 


31.4 


0.9 


0.6 


6.9 


2.7 


88.9 


11. 1 


46.4 


Public 


75.4 


24.6 


i.O 


0.5 


8.2 


2.8 


87.4 


12.6 


46.8 


Private 


47.8 


52.2 


0.4 


0.9 


3.0 


2.2 


93.5 


6.5 


45.3 


1990-91 




















Total 


65.1 


34.9 


0.8 


0.7 


7.2 


3.6 


87.7 


12.3 


47.0 


Public 


70.0 


30.0 


0.9 


0.7 


8.6 


3.9 


85.9 


14.1 


47.2 


Private 


48.7 


51.3 


0.5 


0.6 


2.7 


2.5 


93.7 


6.3 


46.4 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (Administrator 
Questionnaire). 



Table 3.13 — Percentage distribution of teachers and principals by highest degree earned and teachers' average years of teaching 
experience, by sector: 1987-88 and 1990-91 





Less 
than 
bachelor's 


Teachers 

More 

Bache- than 
lor's bachelor's 


Average 
years of 
tch. exp. 


Less 
than 
master's 


Principals 
Master's 


More 
than 
master's 


1987-88 
















Total 


].] 


53.1 


45.8 


14.2 


9.4 


52.8 


37.8 


Public 


0.6 


52.1 


47.3 


14.5 


2.5 


53.4 


44.1 


Private 


4.4 


61.3 


34.4 


12.0 


30.4 


51.0 


18.5 


1990-91 
















Total 


1.4 


53.1 


45.5 


14.8 


9.4 


57.5 


33.1 


Public 


0.7 


51.9 


47.5 


15.1 


1.8 


60.5 


37.6 


Private 


6.4 


61.9 


31.7 


12.3 


34.3 


47.4 


18.3 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (Teacher and 
Administrator Questionnaires). 
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C hapter 4 • Working C onditions 



Figure 4.1 — Percentage of teachers in public 
and private schools who were 
full- and part-time: 1990-91 



Public 
school 
teachers 



Private 
school 
teachers 



91.7 




84.6 



15.4 




40 60 80 
Percent 



100 



Full-time 
teachers 



□ Part-time 
teachers 



SOURCE: U.S. Departnieni of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Teacher Questionnaires). 



Working conditions are likely to be an important fac- 
tor in determining the effectiveness of teachers. In 
this chapter, several measures of working conditions 
are examined, including teachers' main assignment 
field and employment status, hours worked, instruc- 
tional time spent on basic fields, class loads, and 
class size. Changes between 1987-88 and 1990-91 
are also described. 

Teaching Assignments 

In 1990-91, 1.5 million elementary and 1.4 million 
secondary school teachers were employed in the 
nation's schools. Table 4.1 shows how public and 
private school teachers at each level were distributed 
across 32 main assignment fields. 

Overall, 91 percent of teachers were employed full 
time, and 9 percent were employed part time (table 
4.2, figure 4.1).^^ Private school teachers were much 
more likely to work part time than were public school 
teachers (15 percent compared with 8 percent). 
Within the public sector, teachers in urban fringe/large 
town and rural/small town communities were more 
likely than their counterparts in central cities to work 
part time. However, no such differences existed 
among community types within the private sector. 

The vast majority of teachers (95 percent) held regu- 
lar assignments, either full-time or part-time. The rest 
were itinerant teachers, whose assignments required 
them to provide instruction at more than one school 
(4 percent), or long-term substitutes, who were filling 
the role of a regular teacher on a long-term basis but 
were still considered substitutes (1 percent). Public 
school teachers were more likely than private school 
teachers to be in one of these two categories. 

^ ^Part-time teachers were those who reported working less than 
full time as a teacher at their school. 



Time Spent on the Job 

On average, teachers spent 35 hours a week perform- 
ing their required duties at school (table 4.3). They 
spent additional time in job-related activities outside 
of school hours, both with students (such as coach- 
ing, tutoring, and supervising extracurricular activi- 
ties) and without students (such as preparing lessons, 
grading student assignments, attending meetings, and 
holding conferences with parents). Teachers in public 
schools worked a marginally longer regular week 
than did those in private schools (figure 4.2). For the 
other two measures of work time, private school 
teachers worked slightly longer hours. 

Secondary school teachers in both sectors across all 
community types spent more time working in activi- 
ties with students outside regular school hours than 
their counterparts in elementary schools. Among 
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Table 4.1 — Number of teachers by sector, level, and main assignment field: 1990-91 



All Public Private 





Elementary 


Secondary 


Elementary 


Secondary 


Elementary 


Secondary 


TOTAL 


1 ,506,882 


1,408,892. 


1,330,630 


1,228,858 


176,252 


180,035 


Kindergarten 


130,965 




110,111 




20,854 





General elementary 


888,281 




768,593 




119,688 




Basic skills/remedial 


8,360 


7.558 


8,189 


7,067 






Gifted 


12,865 


5,137 


12,679 


4,997 


— 


— 


Bilingual/ESL 


18,609 


12,767 


18,475 


11,737 






English/language arts 


26,584 


203,977 


22,403 


174,972 


4,181 


29,005 


Math/computer science 


28,444 


191,336 


25,997 


158,757 


2,447 


32,579 


Foreign lan&ua&e 


3,928 


71,525 


2,541 


56,402 


1,387 


5,123 


Social science 


13,355 


151,966 


11,408 


132,078 




19,888 


Science 


16,426 


156,122 


15,377 


133,708 




22,415 


Performing arts 


53,489 


81,247 


49,893 


70,169 


3,595 


11,078 


Other special areas 


114,251 


242,886 


105,672 


208,906 


8,579 


33,980 


Special education 














General 


44,903 


39,162 


43,042 


37,961 


1,860 




Emotionally disturb* / 


13,145 


11,696 


11,958 


10,777 




— 


Mentally retarded 


15,233 


11,980 


15,193 


11,679 






Speech/hearing impaired 


20,204 


3,557 


20,204 


3,505 






Deaf/hard of hearing 


3,383 


3,016 


3,284 


2,944 


_ 


_ 


Visually handicapped 














Ortho. handicapped 


1,696 




1,696 








Mildly handicapped 


2,606 


3,481 


2,590 


3,468 






Severely handicapped 


6,174 


3,259 


5,516 


3,022 






Special learning disabled 


49,503 


29,202 


47,404 


27,755 


2,099 




Other special disabled 


11,342 


7,224 


11,202 


7,072 






Vocational education 














Accounting 


— 


5,784 


— 


5,233 


— 


— 


Agriculture 




10.248 




10,108 






Business, health 




48,084 




45,195 




2.888 


Health occupations 




2,831 




2,788 






Industrial arts 




36,023 




35,287 






Trade and industry 




14,673 




14,618 






Technical 




4,734 




4,734 






Other vocational ed. 




17,536 




17,155 






All others 


20,445 


28,972 


14,541 


24,564 


5,904 


4,408 



— Too few cases for a reliable est! male. 



NOTE: Details may not add to loials due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Figure 4.2— Average hours per week that teachers spent working in several types of activities: 1990-91 



Hours/week 



40 



35.3 



33.5 





Public Private 



Required at school 



Public Private 

Activities outside of 
school hours with students 



Public Private 

Activities outside of 
school hours without students 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1 990-9 1 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 



public schools, teachers in urban fringe/large town 
comnnunities spent somewhat more time in activities 
without students than did those in the other two com- 
munity types. Statistically significant differences did 
not exist between community types on this measure 
for private school teachers. 

TiMK Ti:.\cHiN(; Cork Siibji-xis 

The emphasis that elementary school teachers place 
on core subjects may influence how well students 
master basic skills in reading, writing, and computa- 
tion. Mastery of basic skills is in turn associated with 
continuing progress in higher grade levels and in 
more specialized subjects. One measure of the 
emphasis that teachers place on core subjects is the 
amount of teaching time they spend on them. 

Elementary teachers in self-contained classrooms 
spent an average of 20 hours per week teaching 
English, math, social studies, and science (table 4.4, 
figure 4.3).^^ They spent close to one-half of this 
time (48 percent) teaching English and language arts. 



^^Most self-contained classrooms arc in elementary schools. 



25 percent teaching mathematics, 15 percent teach- 
ing social studies (which includes history), and 13 
percent teaching science. 

This distribution of emphasis across subjects was 
consistent in both the public and private sectors, 
although elementary school teachers in public 
schools spent somewhat more time on each of these 
subjects, on average, than did private elementary 
school teachers. Within the public sector, elementary 
school teachers in central city schools spent more 
time on math compared with those in the other com- 
munity types, but they spent less time on English. 
These differences in math and English were not gen- 
erally repeated in the private sector. However, central 
city private school teachers did devote less time to 
English than did their counterparts in rural/small 
town schools. 

Tkachkrs' Work Loads 

Another important aspect of teachers' working condi- 
tions is their work load, measured here by class peri- 
ods taught per day and average class size (for both 
full- and part-time teachers). Teachers who taught in 
departments were responsible for 4.9 periods per day. 
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Table 4.2 — Percentage distribution of teachers by teaching status and type of teacher, by selected school characteristics: 



Te_aching status Type of teacher 

Regular, Itinerant Long-term 

Full-time Part-time FTorPT teacher substitute 



TOTAL 

PUBLIC 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



90.9 
91.7 
93.1 



92.2 
94.7 
94.4 



89.4 
94.2 



90.1 
89.3 
93.2 
95.1 

91.4 



90.4 
92.7 
97.3 



90.2 
93.0 



90.2 
87.4 
91.9 
93.9 

91.1 



89.4 
93.4 
94.0 



89.9 
94.3 



78.3 
89.6 
93.9 
95.2 



9.1 
8.3 
6.9 



7.8 
5.3 
5.6 



10.6 
5.8 



9.9 
10.7 
6.8 
4.9 

8.6 



9.6 
7.3 
2.7 



9.8 
7.0 



9.8 
12.6 
8.1 
6.1 

8.9 



10.6 
6.6 
6.0 



10.1 
5.7 



21.7 
10.4 
6.1 
4.8 



95.3 
94.8 
95.0 



93.9 
97.3 
94.8 



94.3 
95.2 



91.9 
92.5 
94.8 
96.6 

95.0 



93.8 
96.9 
98.7 



94.2 
96.0 



94.7 
91.4 
95.4 
97.3 

94.6 



92.7 
97.2 
96.7 



94.0 
95.9 



87.2 
93.5 
96.2 
97.2 



4.2 
4.7 
4.0 



5.0 
2.2 
2.5 



5.5 
3.6 



6.0 
6.7 
4.2 
2.4 

4.7 



5.9 
2.8 
1.1 



5.4 
3.7 



5.2 
8.3 
4.4 
2.3 

5.2 



7.0 
2.7 
3.1 



5.7 
4.0 



12.2 
6.4 
3.5 
2.5 



0.5 
0.5 
1.0 



1.1 
0.5 
2.7 



0.2 
1.2 



2.1 
0.8 
1.0 
1.0 

0.3 



0.3 
0.3 



0.4 
0.3 



0.3 
0.2 
0.4 

0.2 



0.3 
0.1 
0.2 



0.3 
0.0 



0.6 
0.2 
0.3 
0.2 
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Table 4.2 — Percentage distribution of teachers by teaching status and type of teacher, by selected school characteristics: 
1990-91— Continued 



Teaching status 
Full-time Part-time 



Regular, 
FTorPT 



Type of teacher 
Itinerant 
teacher 



Long-term 
substitute 



PRIVATE 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Uss than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



84.6 
85.1 



84.0 
87.0 
85.3 



82.9. 
89.0 



78.3 
85.0 
85.7 
92.4 

83.3 



83.1 
81.2 
84.4 



81.8 
87.0 



81.0 
83.9 
85.4 
83.5 

84.5 



81.6 
84.1 
87.9 



83.3 
92.9 



81.3 
85.2 
97.9 



15.4 
14.9 



16.0 
13.0 
14.7 



17.1 
1 1.0 



21.7 
15.0 
14.3 
7.6 

16.7 



16.9 
18.8 
15.6 



18.2 
13.0 



19.0 
16.1 
14.6 
16.5 

15.5 



18.4 
15.9 
I2.I 



16.7 
7.1 



18.7 
14.8 
2.1 



99.0 
99.1 



98.8 
99.4 
99.3 



99.1 
99.1 



98.4 
99.0 
99.3 
100.0 

98.9 



98.0 
99.6 
100.0 



98.9 
99.1 



99.8 
98.2 
100.0 
100.0 

98.9 



98.5 
100.0 
99.1 



99.0 
98.3 



99.4 
98.4 
100.0 



0.8 
0.9 



1.2 
0.6 
0.7 



0.9 
0.9 



1.6 
1.0 

0.0 

1.0 

1.9 
0.0 



1.1 
0.9 



1.7 
0.0 
0.0 

0.5 



1.1 

0.0 
0.0 



0.6 
0.0 



0.0 
0.9 
0.0 



0.2 

0.0 
0.0 

0.0 



0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



0.0 

0.0 
0.0 



0.0 



0.0 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table 43 — ^Average hours per week that teachers were required to be at school during their most recent full week of teaching, 
and average amount of time spent outside regular school hours in school-related activities with and without stu- 
dents, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Average hours per week 

Spent in Spent in 

Required to activities activities 

be at school with students without students 



TOTAL 35.0 3.2 7.9 

PUBLIC 35.3 3.1 7.9 

Central city 34.8 2.9 7.9 

School level 

Elementary 34.4 2.1 8.1 

. Secondary 35.6 4.5 7.6 

Combined 34.6 2.8 6.7 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20^r 34.9 3.0 8.3 

209^ormore 34.7 2.9 7.8 

School size 

Less than 150 34.2 2.3 6.8 

150 to 499 34.0 2.1 8.1 

500 to 749 34.8 2.1 7.8 

750 or more 35.2 3.8 7.9 

Urban fringe/large town 35.0 3.0 8.3 

School level 

Elementary 34.6 1.9 8.7 

Secondar>' 35.7 4.9 7.6 

Combined 36.3 2.6 7.3 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 34.7 3.0 8.3 

20% or more 35.4 3.0 8.2 

School size 

Less than 150 34.5 1.9 6.5 

150 to 499 33.6 1.9 8.4 

500 to 749 35.0 2.4 8.7 

750 or more 36.0 4.1 8.0 

Rural/smalltown 35.8 3.4 7.5 

School level 

Elementary 35.4 2.1 7.8 

Secondary 36.4 5.3 7.3 

Combined 36.6 4.2 6.7 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 35.4 3.5 7.6 

20% or more 36.9 3.1 7.3 

School size 

Less than 150 32.8 4.0 6.9 

150 to 499 35.5 3.1 7.6 

500 to 749 36.5 3.0 7.5 

750 or more 36.7 4.1 7.8 
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Table 4.3 — Average hours per week that teachers were required to be at school during their most recent full week of teaching, 
and average amount of time spent outside regular school hours in school-related activities with and without stu- 
dents, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



Required to 
be at school 



Average hours per week 
Spent in 
activities 
with students 



Spent in 
activities 
without students 



PRIVATE 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 



33,5 
33,7 



33,4 
33,6 
34.2 



3,4 
3,6 



2,4 
5,5 
3.9 



8,3 
8,6 



8,4 
9,1 
8,3 



Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 



33.3 
34,3 



3,5 
3.7 



8,6 
8,5 



School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20^r 
20% or more 



32,2 
33,7 
34,2 
34,4 

33,1 



32,7 
32,5 
34.1 



33,1 
33,3 



2.7 
3.1 
4,5 
5,0 

3,2 



2.4 
5.8 
3,3 



3,0 
3,7 



7,5 
8,8 
9.0 
8,6 

8,1 



8,6 
8,2 
7.3 



8,0 
8,3 



School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 



33,2 
33,0 
33,6 
33.4 

33.7 



2.4 
3,3 
3,4 
4,3 

3,5 



7,6 
8,2 
8.1 
8,6 

7,9 



School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 



33.5 
31.9 
34,5 



2.3 
6.0 
4,1 



8,2 
8,9 
7.4 



Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 



33,5 
35,0 



3.4 
3,9 



8,1 
7,2 



School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



33,5 
33.5 
36.8 



3,0 
3,6 
4.9 



8,0 
8.0 
7,1 



— Too few cases for a reliable esliniale. 

SOURCE: U,S. Dcpartmcnl of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires), 
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Table 4.4 — Average hours per week that elementary school teachers in self-contained classes spent teaching basic subjects and per> 
centage distribution of teaching hours per week by subject, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Average hours per week . %. of total hours.tjeachjng an four 

English/ Arith./ Soc. stud./ Total of English/ Arith./ Soc. stud./ 

lang. arts math. history Science all four lang. arts math. history Science 



TOTAL 


9.6 


4.7 


2.9 


2.6 


19.9 


47.8 


24.6 


14.5 


13.1 


PUBLIC 


9.8 


4.8 


3.0 


2.7 


20.2 


48.0 


24.5 


14.4 


13.1 


Central city 


9.3 


5.0 


3.1 


2.7 


20.1 


46.6 


25.0 


15.2 


13.1 


School level 




















Elementary 


9.4 


5.0 


3.1 


2.7 


20.3 


46.6 


25.0 


15.2 


13.2 


Combined 


6.5 


3.2 


1.9 


1.7 


13.4 


49.5 


24.6 


14.2 


11.7 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


9.5 


4.7 


2.9 


2.4 


19.5 


47.9 


24.7 


15.0 


12.4 


20% or more 


9.3 


5.1 


3.2 


2.8 


20.3 


46.2 


25.1 


15.3 


13.4 


School size 




















Less than 150 


7.3 


3.7 


2.2 


1.8 


14.9 


47.3 


25.8 


15.8 


11.0 


150 to 499 


9.6 


4.9 


3.0 


2.6 


20.2 


47.4 


25.0 


14.8 


12.8 


500 to 749 


9.3 


5.2 


3.2 


2.9 


20.5 


45.6 


25.4 


15.3 


13.6 


750 or more 


9.1 


4.9 


3.3 


2.6 


19.8 


46.7 


24.4 


15.8 


13.1 


Urban fringe/large town 


9.9 


4.7 


2.9 


2.6 


20.2 


48.8 


24.4 


14.1 


12.7 


School level 




















Elementary 


lO.O 


4.7 


2.9 


2.6 


20.2 


48.9 


24.4 


14.1 


12.7 


Combined 


8.7 


4.3 


3.7 


2.4 


19.1 


45.1 


24.2 


18.0 


12.7 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


9.9 


4.6 


2.9 


2.5 


20.0 


49.2 


24.2 


14.1 


12.5 


20% or more 


10.0 


4.7 


3.0 


2.7 


20.4 


48.4 


24.5 


14.2 


12.9 


School size 




















Less than 150 


8.3 


3.3 


2.5 


1.5 


15.6 


52.9 


24.8 


13.7 


8.6 


150 to 499 


10.3 


4.7 


2.9 


2.6 


20.5 


49.7 


24.3 


13.8 


12.2 


500 to 749 


9.7 


4.7 


2.9 


2.6 


19.9 


48.1 


24.2 


14.5 


13.2 


750 or more 


9.7 


4.8 


3.0 


2.7 


20.2 


47.8 


24.8 


14.2 


13.1 


Rural/small town 


9.9 


4.7 


2.9 


2.7 


20.2 


48.5 


24.1 


14.1 


13.3 


School level 




















Elementary 


9.9 


4.7 


2.9 


2.7 


20.3 


48.6 


24.1 


14.1 


13.3 


Combined 


9.5 


4.7 


2.9 


2.7 


19.7 


47.2 


24.5 


14.8 


13.5 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


10.0 


4.7 


2.9 


2.7 


20.3 


48.8 


24.1 


14.0 


13.1 


20% or more 


9.8 


4.7 


2.9 


2.8 


20.2 


47.8 


24.1 


14.3 


13.7 


School size 




















Less than 150 


9.6 


4.6 


2.9 


2.8 


19.9 


47.1 


23.6 


14.6 


14.7 


150 to 499 


9.8 


4.7 


2.9 


2.6 


20.0 


48.5 


24.3 


14.2 


13.0 


500 to 749 


9.9 


4.6 


2.9 


2.9 


20.3 


49.0 


23.9 


13.7 


13.5 


750 or more 


10.5 


4.9 


3.0 


2.9 


21.2 


48.6 


23.9 


13.9 


13.6 
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Table 4.4 — ^Average hours per week that elementary school teachers in self-contained classes spent teaching basic subjects and per- 
centage distribution of teaching hours per week by subject^ by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



Ayje,rii^&jK)iics4)€r_wfiek %_.of-lataLMurs tc ^chiQ g.^lLfoja: 

English/ Arith./ Soc. stud./ Total of English/ Arith./ See. stud./ 

lang. arts math. history Science all four lang. arts math. history Science 



PRIVATE 


8.3 


4.4 


2.7 


2.4 


17.7 


46.6 


25.6 


14.9 


12.9 


Central city 


8.0 


4.4 


2.7 


2.4 


17.5 


45.8 


25.7 


15.0 


13.5 


School level 
Elementary 
Combined 


8.2 
7.6 


4.3 
4.6 


2.7 
2.5 


2.5 
2.3 


17.7 
16.9 


46.3 
44.5 


25.3 
26.9 


15.1 
14.8 


13.4 
13.8 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


8.2 
7.7 


4.3 
4.5 


2.5 
3.0 


2.3 
2.7 


17.3 
17.7 


47.3 
43.3 


25.4 
26.3 


14.3 
16.2 


13.0 
14.3 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 

DUU to /47 

750 or more 


7.5 
8.4 

D.o 

8.4 


4.7 
4.3 

j.D 

4.9 


3.0 
2.7 

1 

2.1 


2.9 
2.4 

1 .D 

2.0 


18.1 
17.7 
1 

17.5 


42.4 
47.1 

47 4 

45.6 


26.3 
24.9 
97 9 

28.8 


16.0 
14.8 

14 9 

13.1 


15.2 
13.1 
1 1.1 
12^6 


Urban fringe/large town 


8.3 


4.2 


2.6 


2.2 


17.4 


47.8 


25.5 


14.4 


12.3 


School level 
Elementary 
Combined 


8.3 
8.3 


4.2 
4.2 


2.7 
2.4 


2.3 
2.0 


17.5 
17.0 


48.0 
46.9 


25.3 
25.9 


14.2 
15.2 


12.5 
12.0 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


8.3 
8.2 


4.3 
4.2 


2.4 
3.1 


2.1 
2.6 


17.1 
18.1 


48.5 
45.8 


25.8 
24.6 


13.8 
16.0 


11.8 
13.7 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 

DUU lO /47 


7.3 
8.8 

o.o 


4.1 
4.3 


2.5 
2.8 

1 Q 

1 .7 


2.1 
2.4 

1 7 
1 . / 


16.1 
18.3 
1 ft fi 

1 u.u 


45.3 
48.6 


27.0 
24.8 


14.6 
14.2 


13.2 
12.4 


750 or more 












— 




— 


— 


Rural/small town 


8.9 


4.7 


2.9 


2.4 


18.9 


46.8 


25.7 


15.2 


12.3 


School level 
Elementary 
Combined 


9.3 
8.3 


4.7 
4.7 


3.0 
2.8 


2.5 

2.3 


19.5 
18.1 


48.5 
43.9 


24.4 
27.8 


14.8 
15.9 


12.3 
12.4 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


9.0 
8.2 


4.7 
4.8 


2.9 
2.8 


2.4 
2.4 


19.0 
18.1 


47.1 
45.2 


25.5- 
27.0 


15.2 
14.9 


12.3 
12.9 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 


8.3 
9.5 


4.9 
4.4 


3.2 
2.5 


2.6 
2.3 


19.0 
18.7 


44.1 
49.7 


26.4 
24.9 


16.6 
13.5 


12.9 
11.9 


750 or more 





















— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Figure 4.3 — Average hours per week that public and private elementary school teachers in self-contained 
classrooms spent teaching certain subjects: 1990-91 

Hours/week 




English Math Social studies/ Science Total for all 

history four subjects 



Public school teachers J Private school teachers 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Sur\'Cy: 1 990-91 (Teacher Questionnaire), 



on average, in 1990-91 (table 4.5). For teachers in 
departments (assigned on the basis of subjects), aver- 
age class size was 22.6 students, whereas for teachers 
in self-contained classes, it was 24.2 students.^^ 

On each of these three measures, public school 
teachers had a heavier work load than did private 
school teachers. Public school teachers in depart- 
ments taught an average of 4.9 class periods per day, 
while those in private schools taught 4.6 periods per 
day. (Caution must be exercised in drawing conclu- 
sions based on this measure because the length of a 
class period differs among schools. The difference, 
however, is consistent with that illustrated in table 
4.3, in which public school teachers worked a longer 
average school day.) 

For both types of classes, public school teachers 
overall had more students per class, on average, than 

^^Most teachers in departments teach at the secondary level. 
Teachers who taught in departments reported the number of stu- 
dents in each of their classes. An average was computed for each 
teacher excluding special education classes. 



did private school teachers. The average size of 
classes in public schools was 23.1 (for departmental- 
ized classes) and 24.7 (for self-contained classes) 
(figure 4.4). For private schools, the comparable 
sizes were 19.6 and 20.7. 

In both the public and private sectors, self-contained 
classes in the central city were larger than those in 
rural/small town communities. Public school teach- 
ers in departmentalized classrooms in central cities 
had larger classes than did such teachers in the other 
two community types. Among private school teach- 
ers of departmentalized classes, those in central cities 
had larger classes than teachers in rural/small town 
communities. 

In the public sector, teachers of both types of classes 
in the largest school-size category (750 or more stu- 
dents) generally had larger classes than those in the 
smallest category; the only exception was for central 
city teachers of self-contained classes, where no sig- 
nificant difference appeared. In the private sector, this 
pattern was similar, although in some cases the sam- 
ple sizes were too small to obtain reliable estimates. 
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Figure 4.4 — Average class size for teachers in self-contained classrooms and teachers in departments, 
in all schools and in public and private schools: 1990-91 

Students 

30 T 1 




Total Public Private Total Public Private 

schools schools schools schools 



Teachers in self-coniained classrooms Teachers in departments 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 



CHANCFLS IN WORKINC; CONDITIONS: 

1987-88 lo 1990-91 
Teaching Assignments 

In both 1987-88 and 1990-91, the vast majority of 
teachers had full-time status, especially in public 
schools (table 4.6). Within the public sector, howev- 
er, the percentage of part-time teachers increased 
slightly between 1987-88 and 1990-91, from 7.6 
percent to 8.3 percent. The use of itinerant teachers 
and long-term substitutes remained about the same. 



Time Teaching Core Subjects 

In 1987-88, elementary school teachers in self-con- 
tained classes spent an average of 21 hours teaching 
four core subjects: English and language arts, arith- 
metic or mathematics, social studies or history, and 
science (table 4.7). In 1990-91, the average number 
of hours decreased to 20. The decrease was statisti- 
cally significant in public schools, but not in private 
schools. The percentage of total hours allocated to 
English and language arts decreased slightly between 
1987-88 and 1990-91, from 49 percent to 48 percent. 
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Table 4.5 — ^Average number of periods taught per day by teachers in departments, and average class size, by selected school 
characteristics: 1990-91 



Average class size 
Teachers in de£artment^^^ _ . . . . for teachers in 

Average periods/day Average class size* self-contained classes* 



TOTAL 

PUBLIC 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
50O to 749 
750 or more 



4.9 
4.9 
4.7 



4.7 
4.8 
4.6 



4.7 
4.7 



4.4 
4.5 
4.7 
4.8 

4.8 



4.7 
4.8 
4.9 



4.7 
4.8 



5.0 
4.6 
4.9 
4.8 

5.1 



5.1 
5.1 
5.2 



5.1 
5.1 



5.1 
5.2 
5.1 
5.0 



22.6 
23.1 
24.8 



26.1 
24.4 
22.6 



24.3 
25.0 



14.8 
22.8 
23.9 
25.4 

23.9 



25.3 
23.5 
20.6 



23.7 
24.3 



9.0 
22.2 
23.3 
24.5 

21.4 



23.4 
20.8 
18.8 



21.2 
22.0 



16.0 
20.5 
22.0 
23.2 



24.2 
24.7 
25.6 



25.2 
37.2 
26.7 



25.1 
25.7 



25.5 
23.7 
25.8 
27.8 

25.6 



24.9 
42.7 
22.3 



25.2 
26.0 



22.4 
23.9 
25.8 
29.2 

23.5 



22.9 
33.1 
22.3 



23.4 
23.8 



18.6 
22.8 
24.5 
27.4 
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Table 4.5— Average number of periods taught per day by teachers in departments, and average class size, by selected school 
characteristics: 1990-91— Continued 



_Teacher^_s in departments 

Average periods/day Average class size* 



Average class size 
for teachers in 
self-contained classes* 



PRIVATE 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 



4.6 
4.7 



5.1 
4.6 
4.5 



19.6 
20.8 



22.5 
22.4 
16.5 



20.7 
22.5 

22.5 
20.0 



Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 



4.7 
4.7 



20.1 
22.1 



22.1 
23.2 



School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 



4.5 
4.7 
4.7 
4.7 

4.6 



4.9 
4.3 
4.6 



13.8 
19.2 
22.5 
24.9 

19.3 



20.4 
21.7 
16.5 



17.4 
23.2 
29.8 
24.6 

20.9 



22.1 
17.2 



Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 



4.6 
4.6 



19.4 
19.0 



20.9 
21.0 



School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 cr more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 



4.8 
4.6 
4.5 
4.5 

4.7 



4.6 
4.4 
4.9 



4.6 
5.0 



13.1 
18.7 
21.2 
25.4 

15.8 



17.9 
14.3 
15.5 



15.9 
15.1 



16.9 
22.6 
21.8 



17.9 

19.5 
15.2 



17.9 
18.6 



School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



4.5 
4.7 

5.1 



12.8 
16.2 
18.1 



14.8 
20.9 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 
^Excludes special education classes. 

NOTE: Includes full- and part-time teachers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1Q90-9I (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table 4.6 — Percentage distribution of teachers by teaching status and type of teacher, by sector: 1987-88 and 1990-91 



Teaching status 
Full-time Part-time 



1987-88 

Total 

Public 
Private 

199(^91 

Total 

Public 
Private 



91.4 

92.4 
83.9 



90.9 

91.7 
84.6 



8.6 

7.6 
16.1 



9.1 

8.3 
15.4 



Regular, 
FTorPT 



Type of teacher 
Itinerant 
teacher 



95.2 

94.7 
99.0 



95.3 

94.8 
99.0 



4.4 

4.9 
0.8 



4.2 

4.7 
0.8 



Long-term 
substitute 



0.4 

0.5 
0.1 



0.5 

0.5 
0.2 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 



Table 4.7 — Average hours per week that elementary school teachers in self-contained classes spent teaching basic subjects and 
percentage distribution of teaching hours per week by subject, by sector: 1987-88 and lyvO-91 



Average hours per week 
English/ Arith./ Soc. stud./ Total of 

lang. arts math. history Science all four 



^7c of total hours teaching all four 
English;' Arith./ Soc. stud./ 
lang. arts math. history Science 



1987-88 




















Total 


10.2 


4.8 


2.9 


2.6 


20.6 


49.2 


24.2 


14.0 


12.6 


Public 


10.4 


4.9 


2.9 


2.7 


20.9 


49.5 


24.0 


14.0 


12.6 


Private 


8.7 


4.5 


2.7 


2.3 


18.2 


47.7 


25.7 


14.0 


12.5 


I990~-91 




















Total 


9.U 


4.7 


2.9 


2.6 


iV.9 


47.8 


24.6 


14.5 


13.1 


Public 


9.8 


4.8 


3.0 


2.7 


20.2 


48.0 


24.5 


14.4 


13.1 


Private 


8.3 


4.4 


2.7 


2.4 


17.7 


46.6 


25.6 


14.9 


.12.9 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depanmcnt of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Figure 5.1 — Percentage of public and private school 
teachers who received other school-year 
compensation, by community type: 
1990-91 



Central city 



Urban fringe/ 
large town 



Rural/ 
small town 




34.1 



35.5 



40 60 80 
Percent 



100 



Public —m Private 

school [ I school 



teachers 



teachers 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Siatistics. Schtwls and Staffing Sun-ey: 1990-91 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaire*;). 



Over the past decade compensation of teachers has 
been a nxajor issue in school reform discussions. 
Many believe that salary structures and compensa- 
tion packages are key to attracting new teachers into 
the profession, gaining the commitment of teachers 
and administrators, and retaining qualified staff. This 
chapter describes the salaries and other compensation 
provided to teachers and principals, the relationship 
between teacher salaries and qualifications, and the 
benefits available to teachers and principals. It ends 
with a discussion of changes between 1987-88 and 
1990-91, 

Sal.\R!ks .\nd Other Compknsation 

Teachers 

In conducting a comprehensive examination of 
teachers' earnings, one must look beyond their basic 
salaries. In 1990-91, approximately one-third (32 
percent) of all teachers received additional compen- 
sation from their school for participating in extracur- 
ricular or additional activities such as coaching, stu- 
dent activity sponsorship, or evening classes (table 
5.1).^^ In addition, 17 percent earned money working 
in a teaching or nonteaching job in their own or 
another school during the summer of 1990. Twenty- 
five percent earned money working in a nonschool 
job either in the summer or during the school year. 
Finally, 14 percent earned income from other sources 
such as a bonus or a state supplement. 

Public school teachers were more likely than private 
school teachers to receive other compensation from 
their school during the school year in all three com- 
munity types (figure 5.1). On the other hand, private 
school teachers were more likely than public school 



teachers to earn nonschool income in all three com- 
munity typ>es. Earning other compensation from their 
school was much more common for secondary 
school teachers than for elementary school teachers 
in both public and private schools across all three 
community types. 

In 1 990-9 1 , the average annual basic salary for full-time 
teachers was $29,987 (table 5.2, figure 5.2)^2 Full- 
time public school teachers earned considerably more, 
on average, than did their private school counterparts 



^^Appendix tables A 19 and A.-O show the average basic salaries 
Appendix tables A 17 and A 18 show comparable data for pub- for teachers and principals for public schools by state and for 
lie schools by state and for private schools by typology. private schools by typology. 
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Table 5.1 — ^Percentage of full-time teachers who received various types of compensation in addition to their regular saJary, 
by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Other Summer Other 

school-year supplemental Non-school earned 

compensation salary income income 



TOTAL 32.0 

PUBLIC 33.6 

Central city 29.5 

School level 

Elementary 23.3 

Secondary 42.2 

Combined 24.3 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 34.6 

20% or more 28.0 

School size 

Less than 150 18.6 

150 to 499 23.0 

500 to 749 25.6 

750 or more 35.4 

Urban fringe/large town 34. 1 

School level 

Elementary 25.2 

Secondary 49.0 

Combined 27.4 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 35.8 

20% or more 23.7 

School size 

Less than 150 18.4 

150 to 499 23.6 

500 to 749 33.3 

750 or more 41.6 

Rural/small town 35.5 

School level 

Elementary 24.5 

Secondary 52.0 

Combined 39.3 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 38.3 

20% or more 29.0 

School size 

Less than 150 43.1 

150 to 499 34.0 

500 to 749 32.7 

750 or more 39.9 



^6.9 24.9 13.7 

16.7 24.1 13.5 

20.7 23.3 13.6 



18.9 20.4 14.0 

23.1 28.7 12.7 

35.3 24.7 14.0 



16.6 26.2 14.8 

22.0 22.4 13.2 



34.4 21.0 12.0 

17.3 20.5 11.9 
18.7 21.8 14.7 
23.2 25.6 13.8 

17.4 24.3 11.5 



15.2 20.8 11.0 

21.3 29.8 12.6 
13.6 26.4 9.5 



15.9 24.8 12.1 

10.8 32.0 19.4 



23.0 21.9 6.1 

13.8 22.1 7.9 

15.0 21.4 13.0 

21.1 27.5 13.0 
13.5 24.4 15.0 



11.6 19.4 15.3 

16.4 31.6 13.9 

14.0 27.3 18.1 



13.3 25.8 14.3 

14.1 21.1 16.7 



12.3 29.9 15.0 

13.7 23.1 16.0 

11.6 23.4 14.4 

15.7 26.7 13.7 
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Table 5.1 — ^Percentage of full-time teachers who received various types of compensation in addition to their regular salary, 
by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



Other Summer Other 

school-year supplemental Non-school earned 

compensation salary income income 



PRIVATE 19.9 18.1 31.6 14.7 

Central city 24.0 19.6 32.3 13.6 
School level 

Elementary 10.9 15.6 28.9 13.3 

Secondary 45.2 19.6 33.7 12.1 

Combined 27.6 26.5 37.1 15.5 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 25.3 18.1 32.8 12.0 

20% or more 22.0 22.1 31.6 16.2 

School size 

Less than 150 7.8 20.6 35.1 12.9 

150 to 499 19.4 17.8 32.3 12.2 

500 to 749 33.1 19.7 32.0 15.6 

750 or more 44.9 24.1 30.2 16.5 

Urban fringe/large town 18.8 19.3 29.4 14.6 

School level 

Elementary 9.5 15.8 26.6 15.1 

Secondary 41.7 23.1 33.7 13.9 

Combined 22.7 22.8 31.7 14.3 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 18.7 16.1 29.8 14.5 

20% or more 18.9 26.9 28.5 15.0 

School size 

Uss than 150 10.8 24.9 29.7 16.1 

150 to 499 17.4 16.8 29.8 14.1 

500 to 749 21.3 18.1 26.7 15.0 

750 or more 44.7 22.5 29.0 14.1 

Rural/smalltown 12.7 13.9 34.0 16.3 

School level 

Elementary 7.2 10.1 29.4 14.3 

Secondary 24.8 18.2 38.2 18.9 

Combined 14.8 16.6 37.5 17.6 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 13.5 11.6 34.7 16.2 

20% or more 8.1 28.1 29.8 16.8 

School size 

Less than 150 9.6 16.2 38.1 16.8 

150 to 499 13.3 13.0 32.4 16.2 

500 to 749 16.6 10.9 28.9 16.6 

750 or more — — — — 

— Too few cas€S for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 5.2 — ^Average amounts of compensation that full-time teachers received, and average principal salary, by selected school 
characteristics: 1990-91 





Total 
earnings 


„ _ . Average amount teachers repeiygd 

Other 

Basic school Summer 
salary year comp. supple. 


Non- 
school 
income 


Other 
earned 
income 


Average 
principal 
salary 


TOTAL 


^32,225 


$29,987 


$1,926 


$1,978 


$4,245 


$1,680 


$45,057 


PUBLIC 


33,578 


31,296 


1,942 


L993 


4,404 


1,754 


49,603 


Central city 


34,571 


32,202 


1,918 


2,283 


4,555 


1,978 


53,253 


School level 
















Elementary 


33,119 


31,234 


1,358 


2,127 


4,346 


1,999 


52,019 


Secondary 


37,228 


33,960 


2,475 


2,450 


4,896 


1,975 


57,867 


Combined 


36,693 


33,794 


2,853 


2,915 


3!899 


1,534 


54^122 


Minority enrollment 
















Less than 20% 


33,163 


30,815 


2,010 


1,930 


4,100 


1,751 


51,506 


20% or more 


34,984 


32,610 


1,885 


2,361 


4,711 


2,052 


53,846 


School size 
















Less than 150 


31,098 


29,288 


1,787 


2,277 


2,534 


1,333 


46,505 


150 to 499 


32,386 


30,607 


1,429 


2,097 


4,355 


1,644 


50,958 


500 to 749 


33,450 


31,438 


1,403 


2,197 


4,377 


1,956 


53,007 


750 or more 


36,434 


33,544 


2,296 


2,393 


4,775 


2,154 


•JO, 1 ow 


Urban fringe/large town 


37,238 


34,935 


2,019 


1,935 


4,350 


1,918 


56,304 


School level 
















Elementary 


35,312 


33,776 


1,284 


1,705 


3,536 


2,005 


55,024 


Secondary 


40,042 


36,605 


2,594 


2,170 


4,937 


1,833 


61,146 


Combined 


40,990 


37,418 


2,783 


2,477 


8^896 


U94 


52^636 


Minority enrollment 
















Less than 20% 


37,496 


35,303 


2,056 


1,675 


3,952 


1,752 


56,035 


20% or more 


36,924 


34,487 


1,970 


2,194 


4,859 


2,143 


56,634 


School size 
















Less than 150 


32,825 


30,459 


2,266 


2,838 


4,432 


— 


49,617 


150 to 499 


36,773 


35,103 


1,607 


1,564 


4,292 


1,616 


54,277 


500 to 749 


35,572 


33,786 


1,485 


1,840 


3,709 


1,700 


56,911 


750 or more 


38,658 


35,638 


2,427 


2,108 


4,684 


2,129 




Rural/small town 


29,931 


27,748 


1,913 


1,740 


4,267 


1,530 


44,272 


School level 
















Elementary 


28,993 


27,494 


1,582 


1,482 


3,738 


1,407 


43,478 


Secondary 


31,573 


28,351 


2,164 


1,997 


4,830 


1,724 


46,303 


Combined 


28,892 


26,552 


1,844 


1,914 


3,873 


1,606 


43,586 


Minority enrollment 
















Less than 20% 


30,547 


28,258 


1,929 


1,661 


4,313 


1,527 


44,266 


to \j\ iiiorc 


OR zl7Q 


26,544 


1,862 


1,915 


4,1 Jj 


1,537 


44,288 


School size 
















Less than 150 


25,964 


23,617 


1,978 


1,678 


3,602 


1,390 


39,024 


150 to 499 


28,926 


26,818 


1,861 


1,684 


4,278 


1,606 


43,411 


500 to 749 


30,697 


28,736 


1,767 


1,728 


4,216 


1,379 


47,780 


750 or more 


32,103 


29,545 


2,125 


1,863 


4,506 


1,584 


52,324 
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Table 5.2— Average amounts of compensation that full-time teachers received, and average principal salary, by selected school 
characteristics: 19SK)-9l — Continued 





Total 
earnings 


Average amount teacMrs received 

Other 

Basic school Summer 
salary year comp. supple. 


Non- 
income 


bther 

Cell liCU 

income 


Average 

nrinpinjil 

yll I Ilk,.! L/dl 

salary 


Private 


$21,673 


$19,783 


$1,712 


$1,864 




$1,146 


$28,384 


Central city 


22,446 


20,402 


1,685 


1,791 


3,481 


M99 


29,683 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


19,764 
26,900 
23,047 


18,237 
24,162 
20,739 


1,466 
1,824 
1,629 


1,607 
1,954 
1,869 


3,405 

J,ooO 

3,249 


1,018 
1,019 


26,726 

7zi 98A 

36,093 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


22,290 
22,705 


20,363 
20,465 


1,639 
1,774 


1,629 
2,013 


3,227 
3,921 


1,337 
1,029 


29,985 
29,275 


School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


19,219 
21,010 
24,260 
28,193 


17,528 
19,197 
22,066 
25,239 


1,727 
1,412 
1,888 
1,900 


1,975 
1,837 
1,607 
1,690 


3,050 
3,283 
3,578 


612 
1,248 

701 
9 non 


27,748 
29,500 
33,654 
43,587 


Urban fringe/large town 


22,221 


20,412 


1,794 


2,024 


3,217 


926 


29,431 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


19,413 
26,260 
24,610 


18,197 
23,345 
22,400 


1,872 
1,962 
1,621 


1,661 
2,077 
2,364 


2,463 

A 70*7 

3,612 


805 
yj 1 
1,097 


26,350 

JO, 1 o 1 

35,175 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


21,358 
24,272 


19,621 
22,291 


1,871 
1,614 


1,860 
2,256 


3,225 
3,196 


872 
1,050 


28,660 
31,313 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


20,015 
21,387 
26,521 
28,477 


18,504 
19,690 
24,674 
25,251 


1,743 
1,778 
1,126 
2,197 


1,951 
1,751 


2,388 
3,288 
3,539 


797 
797 


27,379 
29,503 
42,127 

A'i IQA 
/ 


Rural/small town 


19,101 


17,412 


1,559 


1,637 


3,108 


1,259 


24,604 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


17,857 
25,930 
18,269 


16,678 
23,751 
16,201 


1,372 
1.275 
1,801 


1,744 
1,308 
1,681 


2,527 
3,246 
3,543 


1,126 
2,037 
1,109 


21,217 
46,304 
25,040 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


18,606 
22,122 


16,934 
20,330 


1 ,589 


1,526 
1,917 


3,131 
2,946 


1,195 


23,584 
29,064 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


16,799 
19,730 
25,392 


14,996 
18,067 
23,992 


1,450 
1,657 


1,953 
1,447 


2,869 
3,355 


1,504 
1,041 


21,963 
28,934 


— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



N(. FE: Tlic averages were computed using only teachers with that type of compensation; consequently, the average in total earnings docs not equal the 
sum of the averages for the various types of compensation. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School, Administrator, and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Figure 5.2 — ^Average base salary for all full-time 
teachers and full-time public and 
private school teachers, by 
community type: 199G~91 



Ail teachers 
Total 

Public school 
teachers 

Private school 
teachers 

Public school 
teachers 

Central city 

Urban fringe/ 
large town 

Rural/ 
small town 

Private school 
teachers 

Central city 

Urban fringe/ 
large town. 

Rural/ 
small town 



$32,202 




$34,935 



$27,748 



$20,402 



$20,412 



$17,412 



SO $20,000 $40,000 $60,000 $80,000 
Average base salary 

SOURCE: U.S. Dcpanmcnt of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 



in terms of both their basic salary ($31,296 compared 
with $19,783) and their total earned income ($33,578 
compared with $21,673). Within the public sector, 
the average annual basic salary was greatest in urban 
fringe/large town communities, followed by central 
Cities and then rural/small town communities. In the 
private sector, full-time teachers in central cities and 
urban fringe/large town communities had similar 
average basic salaries, both of which were greater 
than the average basic salary earned by their counter- 
parts in rural/small town communities. 

Principals 

Principals earned an average annual salary of 
$45,057 in 1990-91 (table 5.2, figure 5.3) Public 
school principals earned substantially more, on aver- 



age, than did private school principals ($49,603 com- 
pared with $28,384). In all three community types, 
both public and private school principals had higher 
average salaries at the secondary level than at the 
elementary level. 

In the public sector, the average principal salary was 
related to school size as well. Across all three com- 
munity types, the average principal salary in schools 
with 750 or more students was greater than that in 
smaller schools. 

Scheduled Salaries, Degrees, and 
Teaching Experience 

Ninety-four percent of all public school districts and 
68 percent of all private schools used schedules to 
determine teachers' salaries (table 5.3).^"^ In 
1990-91, the average scheduled salary in public dis- 
tricts for teachers with no experience was $19,913 
per year if they had a bachelor's degree and $21,698 
if they had a master's degree (figure 5.4). The aver- 
age rose to $33,199 for teachers with a master's 
degree and 20 years of experience. Across all public 
districts, the average salary for the highest step on 
the schedule was $36,065. The amount for the high- 
est step on a district's salary schedule is the most that 
a teacher can make, but the qualifications required to 
reach that step vary from district to district. 

Among private schools with salary schedules, the 
average salaries were substantially lower than those 
for teachers with the same qualifications and experi- 
ence in public districts. For example, the average 
annual salary was $15,141 for a teacher with a bach- 
elor's degree and no experience and $25,499 for the 
highest step on the schedule. Approximately one- 
third of ail private schools did not have salary sched- 
ules. In these schools, the average lowest salary was 
$12,618 per year, and the average highest salary was 
$19,384. 

^'^This average includes both full- and part-time principals; prin- 
cipals were not asked whether they were employed full- or part- 
time. 

the public sector, small districts (less than 1.000) and, in the 
private sector, small schools (less than 150) were the most likely 
not to have salary schedules. 
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Figure 5.3 — Average salary for all principals 
and public and private school 
principals, by level and 
community type: 1990-91 




Public school 
principals 

Central city 
Urban fringe/large town 
Rural/small town 

Central city 
Urban fringe/large town 
Rural/small town 

Private school 
principals 

Central city 
Urban fringe/large town 
Rural/small town 

Central city 
Urban fringe/large town 
Rural/small town 



$52,019 




$46,303 



W\ $26,350 
"1 $21,217 




^^^^$46,304 



I I I 

SO 520.000 S40.(XX) S60.000 $80,000 
Average base salar>' 



All I ] Elementary | j Secondary 



SOURCE: U.S Department of Education. National Center for 
Education Statistics. Schwils and Stafllng Survey: 1990-91 (School 
and Administrator Questionnaires). 



Regional differences existed in average scheduled 
salaries, especially in the public sector (table 5.3). 
Among public districts, the average annual salary 
for the highest step on the schedule was highest in 
the Northeast ($43,846), followed by the West 
($37,798), then the Midwest ($33,794), and finally, 



the South ($31,382). Among private schools with 
salary schedules, regional differences were much less 
pronounced. In the Northeast, West, and Midwest, 
the average salary for the highest step on the sched- 
ule was similar; however, in the South, it was lower 
than in other regions. The regional patterns for aver- 
age salaries were not repeated at the lowest level 
(that is, for beginning teachers with a bachelor's 
degree). 

Average scheduled salaries also varied with district 
size in the public sector and school size in the private 
sector (table 5.3). For example, the average salary for 
the highest step on the schedule in public districts 
with 10,000 or more students ($42,842) was much 
higher than the average in districts with fewer than 
1,000 students ($32,478). Following the same pat- 
tern, the average salary for the highest step on the 
schedule in private schools with more than 750 stu- 
dents was $33,765, compared with $24,147 in pri- 
vate schools with fewer than 150 students. 

Benefits 

Benefits are an important part of a teacher's or a 
principal's compensation package. The description of 
teachers' benefits presented here is based on the spe- 
cific benefits that public districts and private schools 
reported as being available to teachers. Schools were 
counted as offering medical, dental, or life insurance 
lO teachers if the school or school district to which 
they belonged paid all or part of the premiums.^^ In 
contrast, the description of principals' benefits is 
based on what benefits principals reported actually 
receiving, in whole or in part, from their school or 
district in addition to their salary. 

Teachers 

Retirement plans were almost universally offered by 
public schools, regardless of location, size, or level 
(table 5.4). In 96 percent of public schools, teachers 



^^Dala on public school teachers' benefits were collected from 
districts, not schools. For this analysis, it was assumed that a 
school offered the benefits reported by its district, because bene- 
fits are normally determined by district policy. 
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Table 53 — Percentage of public districts and private schools with salary schedules, average scheduled salary for full-time 
teachers by highest degree earned and years of teaching experience, percentage of schools without salary 
schedules, and average lowest and highest salaries paid by schools without salary schedules, by selected school 
characteristics: 1990-91 



Percent Average scheduled.sal.ary._ ... . Schools wjtho.ut. schedules . 

with BA, MA, MA, Highest Percent 

salary no no 20 years' step on without Average Average 

schedules experience experience experience schedule schedules lowest highest 



PtIRI ir DKTRICTS 


94.4 


$19 913 


%')\ 698 


$33,199 


$'?6 06^ 


5.6 


$17,376 


$24,573 


Region 


















Northeast 


95.2 


22,534 


24,378 


39,797 


43,846 


4.8 





— 


Midwest 


91.1 


18,755 


20,598 


31,402 


33,794 


8.9 


15,933 


18,733 


South 


98.7 


1 8,903 


20, 1 54 


28,901 


31,382 


1.3 






W Col 


95.0 


90 SfiR 


22,801 


34,809 


37,798 


5.0 
























Uss than 1 ,000 


90.3 


19,001 


20,649 


30,557 


32,478 


9.7 


17,058 


23,187 


1,000 to 4,999 


98.9 


20,691 


22,570 


35,644 


39,269 


1.1 


— 


— 


^ 000 tn Q QQQ 


99.8 


2 1 ,486 


23,601 


37,384 


41,960 








1 0 000 nr more 


99.9 


2L829 


23,961 


37J28 


42^842 


























Less than 20% 


93.4 


19,631 


21,430 


32,890 


35,614 


6.6 


17,218 


24,180 


20% or more 


97.0 


20,731 


22,480 


34,127 


37,416 


3.0 


— 


— 


ivilliuiliy ICaCllClb 


















Less than 10% 


93.6 


19,798 


21,581 


33,143 


35,896 


6.4 


17,347 


23,409 


20% or more 


98.2 


20,512 


22,301 


33,488 


36,937 


1.8 


— 


— 






15,141 


16,51 1 


23,253 


25,499 


32.3 


12,618 


19,384 


Region 


















Northeast 


72.5 


15,101 


16,239 


23,748 


26,208 


27.5 


13,171 


21,765 


Midwest 


70.2 


14,637 


15,879 


22,821 


25,403 


29.8 


i0,327 


15,407 


South 


60.8 


14,592 


15,961 


22,016 


23,637 


39.2 


11,867 


18,941 


West 


67.3 


16,565 


18,400 


24,710 


26,880 


32.7 


15,987 


22,607 


School size 


















Less than 1 50 


50.7 


14,798 


16,163 


21,718 


24,147 


49.3 


IL907 


17,417 


150 to 499 


86.9 


15.092 


16,478 


23,626 


25,613 


13.1 


14,705 


24,726 


500 to 749 


84.4 


16,648 


17,912 


26,966 


29,639 


15.6 


17,959 


35,601 


750 or more 


89.5 


17J25 


19,115 


30,255 


33,765 


10.5 






Minority enrollment 


















Less than 20% 


66.1 


14,568 


15,776 


22,474 


24,715 


33.9 


11,994 


18,719 


20% or more 


•71.3 


16,313 


18,017 


24,848 


27,104 


28.7 


14,213 


21,125 


Minority teachers 


















Less than 10% 


66.7 


14,836 


16,160 


22,936 


25,145 


33.3 


12,369 


18,931 


20% or more 


71.5 


16,261 


17,805 


24,420 


26,802 


28.5 


13,730 


21,408 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Private School and Teacher 
Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 
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Figure 5.4 — Average scheduled salary for public and private school teachers with various degrees and 
levels of teaching experience, by community type: 1990-91 



Salary 
$50,000 



$33,199 



$36,065 




B.A., M.A., Highest 

no 20 years' step on 

experience experience schedule 

Public districts 



$15,141 



323,253 



$25,499 




B.A., M.A„ Highest 

no 20 years' step on 

exf)ericnce experience schedule 

Private schools 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Teacher 
Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 



who moved to their jobs from other districts couid 
receive full or partial credit in the retirement system 
for their years of teaching experience in another dis- 
trict.^^ Retirement plans were much less available to 
private school teachers overall (54 percent of private 
schools offered them). However, 89 percent of cen- 
tral city private schools with 750 or more students 
offered retirement plans, as did 93 percent of urban 
fringe/large town schools of that size. 

Almost all public schools (96 percent) offered teach- 
ers medical insurance (figure 5.5). This benefit was 
almost universal among central city and urban 
fringe/large town public schools (99 percent). Public 
schools in rural/small town communities were less 
likely to offer medical insurance (93 percent), espe- 
cially those in schools with fewer than 150 students 
(85 percent). As with retirement plans, medical insur- 
ance was less likely to be offered by private schools 
than public schools overall (74 percent compared 



with 96 percent); however, in all but the smallest size 
category (less than 150 students) more than 90 per- 
cent of central city and urban fringe/large town pri- 
vate schools offered it. 

Roughly two-thirds of all public schools offered den- 
tal insurance (67 percent), life insurance (71 per- 
cent), and in-kind benefits (70 percent). 27 Smaller 
percentages of private schools offered each of these 
benefits (38 percent, 46 percent, and 67 percent, 
respectively). 

Principals 

Medical insurance was the most frequently provided 
benefit. Principals in 86 percent of public schools 
and 65 percent of private schools received it (table 
5.5, figure 5.6). Principals in public schools were 
much more likely than those in private schools to 
receive dental insurance (64 percent compared with 



^^Included in ihis percentage arc the districts that reported a) that 
teachers moving from another district in the state could receive 
full or partial credit for their years of teaching experience, or b) 
that teachers moving from a district in another state could receive 
full or partial credit for their years of teaching experience. 



^'In-kind income included housing, meals (including free or 
reduced-price lunch), transportation, reimbursement for teach- 
ers' tuition and course fees, and, for private school teachers, 
tuition scholarships for teachers' children to attend the schools 
where they worked. 
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Table 5.4 — Percentage of schools in which teachers were offered various benefits, by selected school characteristics: 
199(K91 



Retirement 

Medical Dental Group life Any in-kind Retirement plan 

insurance insumnce insurance benefits* plan transferable 



TOTAL 

PUBLIC 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



90.3 
95.9 
99.4 



99.5 
98.9 
99.4 



99.7 
99.3 



98.5 
99.5 
99.5 
99.2 

98.6 



98.6 
98.6 
99.8 



98.7 
98.6 



100.0 
97.7 
98.9 
99.8 

93.0 



93.3 
92.3 
92.2 



93.6 
91.0 



85.2 
93.6 
97.1 
97.3 



59.8 
67.2 
74.8 



75.2 
73.9 
70.7 



76.0 
74.4 



68.4 
79.1 
71.4 
73.3 

81.4 



81.2 
82.7 
76.2 



80.4 
82.7 



79.7 
81.1 
83.4 
79.9 

56.6 



57.0 
57.0 
51.1 



58.3 
51.8 



52.4 
55.7 
62.2 
59.8 



64.6 
70.8 
76.0 



75.4 
78.6 
74.3 



83.3 
73.6 



70.8 
82.6 
70.9 
72.7 

80.9 



80.4 

81.8 
86.4 



79.5 
82.7 



90.0 
79.0 
80.8 
82.7 

63.4 



65.1 
60.7 
57.1 



64.7 
59.5 



50.4 
•65.2 
69.0 
68.8 



69.1 
69.9 
75.4 



76.2 
71.0 
81.7 



76.2 
75.1 



71.3 
75.7 
75.9 
75.2 

72.2 



72.5 
70.2 
80.7 



75.2 
68.5 



71.4 
75.1 
71.7 
67.8 

66.2 



68.7 
62.0 
59.1 



68.5 
59.6 



62.4 
65.7 
69.5 
70.7 



88.1 
99.4 
99.1 



98.9 
99.7 
100.0 



99.8 
98.8 



91.1 
99.9 
98.8 
99.8 

99.9 



100.0 
99.8 
100.0 



99.9 
100.0 



100.0 
99.9 
99.9 

100.0 

99.2 



99.3 
99.0 
99.6 



99.2 
99.4 



98.8 
99.3 
99.2 
99.9 



92.5 
95.5 
90.5 



90.8 
90.5 
86.5 



93.6 
89.5 



95.1 
93.4 
89.7 
86.5 

97.1 



97.2 
96.8 
97.1 



97.7 
96.3 



95.3 
97.5 
97.8 
95.8 

97.0 



97.1 
96.8 
97.2 



96.8 
97.6 



95.5 
97.0 
97.9 
98.3 
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Table 5.4 — ^Percentage of schools in which teachers were offered various benefits, by selected school characteristics: 
1990-91— Continued 



Retirement 

Medical Dental Group life Any in-kind Retirement plan 

insurance insurance insurance benefits* plan transferable 



PRIVATE 73.6 37.6 45.8 66.8 53.9 76.0 

Central city 82.0 45.3 53.8 67.6 61.1 75.9 
School level 

Elementary 84.4 47.6 54.2 63.9 66.7 83.9 

Secondary 91.2 56.1 63.8 72.4 72.0 64.6 

Combined 68.8 31.5 46.2 75.9 37.3 46.6 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 81.8 37.4 52.8 71.8 60.6 74.0 

20% or more 82.1 55.6 55.1 62.2 61.8 78.2 

School size 

Lessthanl50 63.4 35.1 37.5 66.7 38.1 70.8 

150 to 499 94.1 52.7 63.2 67.0 75.8 80.3 

500 to 749 96.9 47.9 69.1 67.8 79.3 70.5 

750ormore 98.9 56.0 81.3 86.2 88.5 60.4 

Urban fringe/large town 79.0 41.8 50.8 66.5 59.1 75.8 

School level 

Elementary 82.7 43.5 51.5 64.1 65.8 84.0 

Secondary 94,5 55.0 62.6 83.8 76.5 67.5 

Combined 64.9 33.5 45.5 66.8 37.1 45.5 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 79.0 37.0 53.0 68.1 59.9 77.1 

20% or more 79.0 53.4 45.8 62.6 57.2 72.7 

School size 

Less than 150 64.8 30.0 33.4 64.3 37.6 66.4 

150 to 499 92.1 50.9 65.8 66.5 77.7 82.5 

500 to 749 91.4 66.4 69.9 83.1 82.9 62.5 

750 or more 91.9 65.5 82.2 82.4 93.3 66.3 

Rural/smalltown 57.6 23.7 30.8 66.2 39.8 76.3 

School level 

Elementary 59.4 30.2 33.0 61.9 44.4 86.6 

Secondary 92.9 31.8 59.1 90.4 78.9 75.5 

Combined 46.7 9.6 20.7 69.4 22.7 38.8 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 55.7 20.9 29.6 66.8 38.3 80.2 

20% or more 66.0 36.1 36.2 63.7 46.2 61.8 

School size 

Less than 150 49.5 19.9 24.4 64.5 30.3 74.2 

150 to 499 79.1 33.8 47.6 70.6 65.2 79.9 

500 to 749 — — — — _ _ 

750 or more — — — — — — 



—Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

♦In-kind benefits include housing, meals, tuition, child care, and transportation. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depanment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools aiid Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Private School and Teacher 
Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 



Table 5.5 — ^Percentage of schools in which principals received various benefits, by selected school characteristics: 
1990-91 



Medical Dental Group life Any in-kind 

insurance insurance insurance Pension benefits* 



TOTAL R:.3 56.4 60.1 56.9 24,3 

PUBLIC 86.1 63.7 67.9 60.9 15,4 

Central city 87.1 71.7 75,7 66.8 7.4 

School level 

Elementary 86,6 72.1 75,1. 66.8 7.1 

Secondary 88,8 71,3 76.7 65.5 8.6 

Combined 88,0 66,6 82.3 72.3 8.5 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 88,6 71.2 82,7 70.4 11,8 

20% or more 86,6 71.9 73,3 65.5 5,9 

School size 

Less than 150 85.6 67.3 62,2 67.8 14,5 

150 to 499 84.8 72,9 82.0 66.8 8,4 

500 to 749 87.1 72,5 71,6 68.8 6,7 

750 or more 90,8 69.9 73,1 64.2 5.4 

Urban fringe/large town 91.0 77.2 78,2 67.7 15.5 

School level 

Elementary 91,2 76,8 78.1 68.4 16,8 

Secondary 91,1 79,5 78.7 64.4 10,8 

Combined 85,7 69,6 79,5 72.6 19,0 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 91,9 77,5 78,4 68.4 18 

20% or more 89,8 76,8 78.0 66.8 12,2 

School size 

Less than 150 88,4 75,8 64,8 72.3 23 0 

150 to 499 91,2 79.4 78,4 66.9 16 7 

500 to 749 90,4 77,3 80,2 69.5 16.0 

750 or more 91,9 73,3 78,1 65.9 11,2 

Rural/smalltown 83,0 52,6 58,9 54.5 19.0 

School level 

EIementar>' 84.4 53,8 60,8 55.1 19.0 

Secondary 81,6 51,7 57,0 54.4 19.6 

Combined 75,1 45.4 48,0 49.7 16,8 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 86,8 55.3 61,9 56.7 21.6 

20% or more 72,3 45.3 50,5 48.4 '11.8 

School size 

Less than 1 50 82.2 50.4 46,9 50 22 3 

i 50 to 499 82.4 51.6 59,8 53.5 18 9 

500 to 749 86.4 56,9 65,4 59.6 17 3 

750 or more 81,2 54,7 63,3 58.2 16 9 
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Table 5.5 — ^Percentage of schools in which principals received various benefits, by selected school characteristics: 
1990-91— Continued 



Medical Dental Group life Any in-kind 

insurance insurance insurance Pension benefits* 



PRIVATE 65.3 32.3 34.5 43.8 53.4 

Central city 72.8 38.4 39.3 50.4 53.4 
School level 

Elementary 73.9 36.5 36.0 52.2 52.7 

Secondary 83.4 56.7 48.9 60.8 55.7 

Combined 62.4 32.3 43.2 37.4 54.2 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 74.4 34.3 41.2 53.5 55.4 

20% or more 70.7 43.9 36.8 46.2 50.8 

School size 

Less than 150 57.7 30.7 29.1 33.5 48.9 

150 to 499 82.2 43.0 42.9 59.5 55.5 

500 to 749 86.4 41.7 58.4 70.1 61.1 

750 or more 81.1 52.8 59.7 66.8 58.0 

Urban fringe/large town 69.2 35.6 38.7 47.1 58.3 

School level 

Elementary 70.7 36.2 35.2 50.8 58.2 

Secondary 85.8 47.9 53.1 61.7 63.4 

Combined 60.1 30.2 43.1 32.8 56.8 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 69.9 32.4 38.9 49.1 60.9 

20% or more 67.7 43.5 38.2 42.2 51.8 

School size 

Less than 150 58.9 28.5 30.3 34.9 55.3 

150 to 199 76.9 40.8 45.4 56.4 60.0 

500 to 749 91.1 42.4 41.5 60.2 67.8 

750 or more 82.8 63.4 67.5 80.2 66.0 

Rural/smalltown 53.2 21.3 24.7 33.1 52.3 

School level 

Elementary 50.3 25.2 24.0 35.3 46.4 

Secondary 94.6 27.4 54.7 61.0 61.8 

Combined 49.0 13.0 19.1 22.5 61.0 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 51.3 20.6 23.7 33.3 52.1 

20% or more 62.0 24.8 28.9 31.8 53.4 

School size 

Lessthanl50 46.9 18.8 20.0 26.8 51.0 

150 to 499 68.2 27.6 34.8 46.6 55.2 

500 to 749 — — — — — 

750 or more — — — — — 

— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

♦In-kind benefits include housing, meals, tuition, child care, and transportation. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Administrator 
Questionnaires). 
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Figure 5.5 — Percentage of all schools and public and 
private schools that offered teachers 
certain benefits: 1990-91 
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SOURCE: U.S. Dcpartmcni of Educaiion, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Schools and StafTmg Survey: 1990-91 (School and Teacher 
Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 



32 percent), life insurance (68 percent compared with 
35 percent), and pension contributions (61 percent 
compared with 44 percent). Principals in private 
schools, on the other hand, were much more likely 
than those in public schools to receive in-kind 
income (53 percent compared with 15 percent). 

In both the public and private sectors, the percent- 
ages of schools whose principals received medical, 
dental, and life insurance and pension contributions 
were smallest in rural/small town communities. In- 
kind income for principals was more common in 
rural/small town schools than in the other community 
types among public schools, but no significant differ- 
ences were observed across community types among 
private schools. 



While it would be interesting to compare benefits for 
teachers and principals, the data shown in tables 5.4 
and 5.5 are not directly comparable. Table 5.4 shows 
the benefits offered to teachers, while table 5.5 
shows the benefits principals actually received. 

Changes in Compensation: 
1987-88 TO 1990-91 

Teacher Salaries and Other Compensation 

The percentage of teachers who received other 
school-year compensation for extracurricular or addi- 
tional activities such as coaching, student activity 
sponsorship, or evening classes decreased slightly 
from 34 percent to 32 percent between 1 987-88 and 
1990-91 (table 5.6). This could have happened 
because opportunities for earning school income 
beyond the basic teacher salary decreased, because 
teachers were less inclined to take advantage of 
opportunities offered, or both. 



Table 5.6— Percentage of full-time teachers who received 
various types of compensation, by sector: 
1987-88 and 1990-91 





Other 
school-year 
compensation 


Sunimer 
supplemental 
salary 


Non-school 
income 


1987-88 








Total 


33.5 


17.5 


25.0 


Public 
Private 


35.1 
20.6 


17.5 
16.2 


24.1 
32.2 


1990-9. 








Total 


32.0 


16.9 


24.9 


Public 
Private 


33.6 
19.9 


16.7 
18.1 


24.1 
31.6 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Figure 5.6 — Percentage of all principals and public 
and private school principals who 
received certain benefits: 1990-91 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Schotils and StalTtng Sur\ey; 1990-9! (Administrator 
Questionnaire). 



The average basic salary for full-time teachers 
increased 19 percent between 1987-88 and 
1990-91— from $26,231 to $31,296 for public school 
teachers and from $16,562 to $19,783 for private 
school teachers (table 5.7). During this period, the 
Consumer Price Index increased by 14 percent. The 
increase in the average basic salary is due in part to 
the fact that the average teacher age (and thus experi- 
ence) increased, putting more teachers higher on the 
salary schedule. 

Schools appeared to have fewer resources available 
to pay teachers for participating in extracurricular 
activities in 1990-91, compared with 1987-88. Not 
only did fewer teachers receive other school-year 
compensation (table 5.6), but also the average 



amount paid to teachers in other school-year com- 
pensation (for those who received such compensa- 
tion) stayed at about $2,000 despite inflation. The 
average amount that teachers with nonschool income 
earned remained about the same in both years. 

The average principal salary increased by 20 percent 
between 1987-88 and 1990-91, from $37,663 .o 
$45,057. The increase was 18 percent for public 
school principals and 27 percent for private school 
principals. 

In 1987-88, the average scheduled salary for a 
teacher with a bachelor's degree and no experience 
was $18,035 for public districts and $12,629 for pri- 
vate schools (table 5.8). By 1990-91, the averages 
had increased by 9 percent for public districts and 20 
percent for private schools. 

Benefits 

Between 1987-88 and 1990-91, there was a slight 
increase in the percentage of public schools that 
offered dental insurance (from 65 percent to 67 per- 
cent) (table 5.9). There was a large increase in the 
percentage of public school teachers who reported 
receiving in-kind benefits (from 53 percent to 70 per- 
cent). It is possible, however, that a rewording of the 
survey question may be partially responsible for this 
change. In 1987-88, districts and schools were asked 
if "transportation" benefits were available to teach- 
ers, while in 1990-91, the item was rephrased to say 
"transportation (including mileage reimbursement for 
itinerant teachers)." 

The apparent large increase in the percentage of pub- 
lic schools offering pension/retirement benefits is 
also probably a function of the different wording of 
the question. In 1987-88, public school districts were 
asked if pension contributions were available to 
teachers, while in 1990-91, they were asked if a 
retirement plan was available. The latter could 
include retirement plans to which only the teachers 
(not the district) contributed. 
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Table 5.7 — Average amounts of compensation that full-time teachers received, and average principal salary, by sector: 
1987-88 and 1990-91 





Total 
earnings 


Average amount teachers received 
Other 

Basic school Summer 
salary year comp. supple. 


Non- 
school 
income 


Average 
principal 
salary 


1987-88 














Total 


$27,231 


$25,205 


$2,007 


$1,842 


$4,322 


$37,663 


Public 


28,284 


26,23! 


2,009 


1,814 


4,489 


41,963 


Private 


18,838 


16,562 


1,975 


2,098 


3,277 


22,350 


1990-91 














Total 


32,225 


29,987 


1,926 


1,978 


4,245 


45,057 


Public 


33.578 


31,296 


K942 


1,993 


4,404 


49,603 


Private 


21,673 


19,783 


1,712 


1,864 


3,302 


28,384 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Ediicaiion. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Sur\'cy: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (Teacher and 
Admini.strator Questionnaires). 



Principals were slightly more likely to receive dental 
insurance, group life insurance, pension benefits, and 
in-kind benefits (such as housing or housing expens- 
es, meals, tuition for their children, college tuition for 
themselves, or car or transportation expenses) in 
1990^91 than in 1987-88 (table 5.10). Similar per- 
centages of principals received medical insurance in 
both years. 



Table 5.8 — Average scheduled salary for full-time teachers 
by highest degree earned and years of teaching 
experience, by sector: 1987-88 and 1990-91 



BA. 

no 

experience 



MA. 

no 

experience 



MA. 

20 years of 
experience 



1987-88 



Public districts 
Private schools 



$18,035 
12,629 



$19,676 
13,836 



$.'^0,454 
19.317 



1990-91 



Public districts 
Private schools 



$19,913 
15,141 



$21,698 
16,511 



$33,199 
23,253 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (Private 
School and Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 
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Table 5.9— Percentage of schools in which teachers were offered various benefits, by sector: 1987-88 and 1990-91 



Pension/ 

Medical Dental Group life Any in-kind Retirement 

insurance insurance insurance benefits plan* 



1987-88 

Total 90.0 58.5 65.3 56.4 64.2 

Public 94.5 65.1 71.9 53.2 67.5 

Private 75.2 37.4 43.9 66.9 53.3 

1990-91 

Total 90.3 59.8 64.6 69.1 88.1 

Public 95.9 67.2 70.8 69.9 99.4 

Private 73.6 37.6 45.8 66.8 53.9 



*ln 1987-88, public school districts and private schools were asked if pension contributions were available to teachers. In 1990-91, public districts were 
asked if teachers were covered by a retirement plan, while private schools were again asked if pension contributions were available to teachers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffmg Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (Teacher 
Demand and Shortage and Private School Questionnaires). 



Table 5.10 — Percentage of schools in which principals received various benefits, by sector: 1987-88 and 1990-91 

Medical Denial Group life Any in-kind 



in.surance 



insurance insurance Pension t>cnefits 



1987-88 

Total 80.8 53.4 58.4 54.2 22.7 

Public 85.3 60.6 66.6 58.5 11.9 

Private 66.8 31.4 33.2 40.9 55.7 

1990-91 

Total 81.3 56.4 60.1 56.9 24.3 

Public 86.1 63.7 67.9 60.9 15.4 

Privafe 65.3 32.3 34.5 43.8 53.4 

SOUi^CE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffmg Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (Administrator 
Questionnaire). 
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r HAPTER 6 ■ ATTITUDES 



The attitudes, beliefs, and morale of educators, par- 
ticularly teachers, were the object of a number of 
studies in the 1980s. As university researchers and 
teacher educators are discovering in case studies of 
individual teachers and schools, teachers' and princi- 
pals' goals for their work with students and their 
beliefs about how those goals are best accomplished 
affect both what they do and ultimately how success- 
ful they are in promoting student achievement. The 
1990-91 Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS) offers 
researchers the opportunity to study teachers' and 
principals' goals and beliefs on a much larger scale 
than that afforded by the smaller scale or case study 
research typically available to them. Changes 
between 1987-88 and 1990-91 are discussed in the 
last section. 

Teachers' and Principals' Goals 

Given the national goals for education set by the 
President and the governors in 1989, the goals that 
the nation's teachers and principals espouse in their 
work constitute an important area of inquiry. In the 
1990-91 SASS, both teachers and principals were 
asked to choose from a list of eight goals those they 
felt were most important, second most important, and 
third most important. Seven of the eight goals on the 
list were identical in both the public and private 
questionnaires. The goals were: 

• building basic literacy skills (reading, math, writ- 
ing, speaking); 

• encouraging academic excellence; 

• promoting occupational or vocational skills; 

• promoting good work habits and self-discipline; 

• promoting personal growth (self-esteem, self- 
knowledge, and so on); 



• promoting human relations skills; 

• promoting specific moral values; 

• promoting multicultural awareness or under- 
standing (public school teachers and principals 
only); and 

• fostering religious or spiritual development (pri- 
vate school teachers and principals only). 

Tables 6.1 and 6.2 pr:sent the percentage of teachers 
and principals who chose each of these goals as one 
of the three that they considered most important. 

Teachers^ Ratings of Goals 

It appears that teachers' priorities are in many ways 
consistent with the national education goals for a lit- 
erate adult population that is able to compete in a 
global economy and for U.S. students to be first in 
the world in math and science. When asked to 
choose among eight goals, 76 percent of all teachers 
rated basic literacy skills as one of their three most 
important goals, 69 percent rated good work habits 
and self-discipline as among the most important, and 
40 percent of teachers rated academic excellence as 
among the most important (table 6.1). 

Public and private school teachers rated goals differ- 
ently. Public school' teachers most often included 
basic literacy skills among their three most important 
goals (78 percent), followed by good work habits and 
self-discipline (70 percent), personal growth (63 per- 
cent), academic excellence (40 percent), human rela- 
tions skills (18 percent), occupational or vocational 
skills (16 percent), and specific moral values (9 per- 
cent). ^8 Private school teachers were about equally 

Appendix table A2 1 shows comparable data for private school 
teachers by typology. 
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Table 6.1— Percentage of teachers who rated each of eight goals as their first, second, or third most important goal, by selected 
school characteristics: 11KH)-91 few 



Basic Occupational/ Work 

literacy Academic vocational habits/ 
skills excellence skills self-discipline 



Personal 
growth 



Human 
relations 
skills 



Specific 
moral 
values 



Multi- 
cultural 
awareness 



TOTAL 

PUBLIC 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less ♦han 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



75.8 


40.4 


14.3 


68.7 


62.3 


17.3 


77.8 


40.1 


15.6 


70.1 


62.7 


17.7 


78.1 


39.8 


15.8 


68.8 


61.0 


17.2 


81.7 


35.7 


10.4 


70.3 


65.6 


17.5 


71.6 


48.7 


24.9 


66.3 


51.7 


16.0 


67.9 


32.5 


35.8 


63.6 


60.1 


24.5 


76.8 


40.5 


13.1 


73.9 


64.2 


18.5 


78.5 


39.6 


16.6 


67.2 


60.0 


16.8 


67.1 


22.4 


32.4 


68.1 


65.9 


25.8 


78.0 


37.0 


1 1.9 


71.3 


65.3 


17.7 


81.2 


35.9 


1 1.4 


68.9 


66.1 


18.0 


76.6 


44.1 


19.9 


67.5 


55.5 


16.2 


74.9 


41.8 


13.3 


70.2 


65.1 


18.4 


79.1 


38.5 


7.3 


71.8 


71. 1 


18.2 


68.9 


47.9 


22.5 


68.4 


54.9 


18.9 


63.8 


34.1 


23.7 


61.3 


70.6 


15.8 


73.3 


42.5 


12.3 


72.3 


67.5 


18.9 


77.0 


41.0 


14.6 


67.7 


62.2 


17.8 


68.8 


31.9 


27.2 


57.5 


68.0 


27.1 


79.3 


34.4 


8.5 


72.3 


72.7 


16.9 


74.4 


42.9 


10.2 


69.3 


69.6 


19.3 


72.4 


46.5 


18.3 


69.7 


57.1 


18.7 


79.9 


39.4 


17.0 


71.1 


61.9 


17.2 


84.1 


35.5 


10.6 


72.5 


67.9 


18.0 


73.0 


45.7 


26.1 


69.6 


52.8 


16.2 


79.6 


39.6 


23.7 


67.5 


57.5 


15.8 


79.0 


38.7 


15.9 


72.0 


63.5 


18.6 


82.1 


41.2 


19.6 


68.9 


57.7 


13.8 


79.9 


36.3 


16.5 


70.2 


66.3 


17.8 


81.6 


37.9 


16.3 


71.5 


63.0 


17.1 


80.4 


38.8 


14.8 


71.3 


62.8 


18.1 


75.5 


44.3 


21.2 


70.5 


56.8 


16.1 



9.9 
8.9 
9.1 



8.8 
9.9 
8.1 



6.8 
9.9 



11.4 
9.4 
8.2 
9.4 

8.7 



7.4 
lO.I 
19.5 



8.3 
9.3 



8.7 
8.9 
7.3 
9.5 

8.8 



7.4 
10.6 
12.2 



7.9 
11. 1 



7.7 
8.3 
9.4 
9.7 



(*) 
7.1 
10.2 



10.0 
11.0 
7.7 



6.2 
11.5 



7.1 
9.3 
10.3 
10.8 

7.4 



6.6 
8.3 
11.3 



5.0 
10.3 



10.8 
7.0 
7.0 
7.8 

4.8 



4.0 
6.1 
4.0 



4.4 
5.7 



5.3 
4.4 
4.3 
5.9 
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Table 6.1 — Percentage of teachers who rated each of eight goals as tlieir firsts second, or third most important goal, by selected 
school characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



Basic Occupational/ Work Human Specific Religious/ 

literacy Academic vocational habits/ Personal relations moral spiritual 
skills excellence skills self-discipline growth skills values development* 



PRIVATE 


61.7 


42.1 


5.2 


58.8 


59.0 


14.3 


17.6 


41.4 


Central city 


59.9 


41.9 


4.8 


56.9 


60.8 


16.2 


17.9 


41.7 


School level 
















47.0 


Elementary 


68.5 


31.8 


3.4 


56.7 


63.1 


13.7 


15.9 


Secondary 


45.5 


57.1 


5.2 


55.8 


59.3 


15.6 


25.0 


36.6 


Combined 


57.6 


46.0 


6.7 


58.2 


58.2 


21.0 


15.4 


36.9 


Minority enrollment 














18.6 


42.8 


Less than 20% 


57.7 


43.4 


4.8 


56.4 


61.3 


14.8 


20% or more 


63.8 


39.1 


4.7 


57.7 


59.9 


18.5 


16.8 


39.6 


School size 
















43.6 


Less than 150 


68.9 


32.2 


7.5 


59.9 


57.8 


19.3 


10.9 


150 to 499 


62.4 


40.8 


3.9 


54.5 


62.9 


14.4 


18.1 


43.0 


500 to 749 


54.0 


48.5 


5.0 


56.8 


54.7 


14.2 


21.1 


45.7 


750 or more 


47.8 


48.9 


4.4 


61.8 


63.7 


20.8 


22.0 


30.6 


Urban fringe/large town 


61.4 


41.2 


5.2 


60.3 


60.2 


14.1 


17.2 


40.4 


School level 
















45.0 


Elementary 


66.7 


34.8 


3.5 


59.4 


61.4 


12.1 


17.2 


Secondary 


46.6 


54.8 


4.5 


58.2 


58.5 


14.7 


27.1 


35.6 


Combined 


59.9 


44.7 


8.2 


62.7 


59.1 


16.8 


13.0 


35.7 


Minority enrollment 














17.6 


42.4 


Less than 20% 


62.0 


41.1 


4.5 


59.1 


59.8 


13.5 


20% or more 


59.7 


41.5 


7.2 


63.5 


61.0 


15.7 


16.3 


35.1 


School size 


















Less than 150 


66.9 


31.5 


9.1 


61.1 


59.1 


17.4 


14.3 


40.4 


150 to 499 


62.6 


42.4 


4.6 


58.2 


60.2 


13.1 


17.0 


42.1 


500 to 749 


48.0 


52.8 


2.5 


67.9 


64.3 


14.5 


18.7 


31.3 


750 or more 


53.5 


46.6 


2.4 


63.9 


58.6 


111 
11.1 




jy. 1 


Rural/small town 


65.2 


45.3 


5.7 


58.7 


51.0 


10.7 


16.8 


46.6 


School level 


















Elementary 


68.1 


38.5 


4.1 


55.9 


52.3 


12.2 


16.2 


52.7 


Secondary 


56.8 


52.0 


9.6 


67.8 


61.3 


15.5 


16.2 


20.8 


Combined 


64.6 


50.8 


6.2 


58.9 


46.2 


7.5 


17.6 


48.1 


Minority enrollment 
















47.1 


Less than 20% 


65.5 


46.4 


5.4 


58.5 


50.0 


10.7 


16.3 


20% or more 


62.9 


37.9 


7.6 


60.0 


57.9 


10.8 


19.6 


43.2 


School size 


















Less than 150 


63.8 


41.2 


6.2 


57.6 


45.7 


9.9 


18.0 


57.5 


150 to 499 


65.8 


47.2 


5.6 


58.9 


54.0 


11.7 


16.0 


40.8 


500 to 749 


66.0 


59.2 




59.6 


54.2 


5.8 


18.4 


34.2 



750 or more 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

♦Private school teachers were not asked about the goal of multicultural awareness; public school teachers were not asked about religious/spiritual develop- 
ment. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table 6.2— Percentage of principals who rated each of eight goals as their first, second, or 
school characteristics: 1990-91 



Basic Occupational/ Work Human Specific Mulli- 

hteracy Academic vocational habits/ Personal relations moral cultural 
skills excellence skills self-discipline growth skills values awareness 



TOTAL 69.7 59.9 10.7 54.6 59.0 16.0 9.7 (*) 

PUBLIC 76.3 60.2 12.5 58.0 62.5 17.7 5.7 7.1 

Central city 75.2 60.6 11.7 53.0 61.3 19.6 5.2 13.4 

School level 

Elementary 76.4 60.7 7.2 53.7 63.3 204 4 8 13 5 

Secondary 69.9 65.3 24.9 50.1 53.0 16.8 6 0 14 1 

Combined 79.0 34.0 34.3 54.6 63.9 19.2 8.4 6!6 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 73.2 57.1 10.1 49.7 68.5 27 9 5 2 8 3 

20% or more 75.9 61.8 12.2 54.2 58.9 16.8 5!2 15!l 

School size 

Less than 150 84.5 39.8 29.0 45.4 71.7 19 0 2 6 7 8 

150to499 75.1 58.1 9.1 57.6 64.6 17.9 44 13 2 

500 to 749 75.4 60.2 8.7 52.8 58.9 24.0 6.5 13.6 

750 or more 73.4 68.6 15.5 47.8 57.2 17.6 5.6 14.3 

Urban fringe/large town 72.9 60.9 9.6 56.7 65.5 20.3 4.4 9.7 

School level 

Elementary 74.3 60.2 5.7 56.8 67.2 21.0 4 8 10 0 

Secondary 68.0 66.3 19.9 55.9 59 3 17 7 3*2 96 

Combined 74.1 37.8 31.4 60.0 68.6 22.9 2.8 2.4 

Minority enrollment 

L^ssthan20% 72.1 61.3 8.0 58.3 70.0 20.5 3.4 6 5 

20% or more 73.9 60.5 11.6 54.8 59.9 20.1 5.5 13.7 

School size 

Less than 150 53.8 41.3 20.9 74.0 79 0 16 5 6 6 7 9 

150to499 74.2 58.1 8.1 58.9 65.1 lOS 5 2 96 

500 to 749 74.2 63.3 6.7 55.5 65.2 20.0 3.9 111 

750 or more 72.5 67.0 14.0 50.8 63.8 20.4 3.0 84 

Rural/smalltown 78.8 59.8 14.3 61.0 61.3 15.4 6.4 2.9 
School level 

Elementary 81.2 57.6 8.5 61.6 66.2 16 1 5 9 3 0 

Secondary 73.2 64.7 25.3 61.0 51.5 \43 76 2 5 

Combined 78.9 61.8 25.9 56.0 53.9 13.5 6.0 4.0 

Minority enrollment 

Lessthan20% 78.4 59.4 13.3 62.3 62 3 16 1 6 1 70 

20% or more 79.8 61.1 17.2 57.5 58.3 13.6 l.\ 5 5 

School size 

Less than 150 83.2 54.9 14.1 63.7 57 4 15 4 9 2 91 

15010499 79.4 59.7 13.5 59.7 62 5 6 3 5 9 29 

500to749 77.0 59.5 14.5 62.5 65.1 13 5 54 26 

750ormore 70.1 70.7 19.7 61.1 54.1 13.9 5.2 5^2 
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Table 6.2 — Percentage of principals who rated each of eight goals as their first, second, or third most important goal, by selected 
school characteristics: 1990-91-— Continued 




Basic 
literacy 
skills 


Academic 
excellence 


Occupational/ 
vocational 

SKlllS 


Work 
habits/ 
self-discipline 


Personal 
growth 


Human 
relations 

SKlllS 


Specific 
moral 
values 


Religious/ 
spiritual 
ucvcioprncni 


PRIVATE 


47.8 


59.0 


4.9 


43.2 


47.6 


10.5 


22.6 


64.4 


Central city 


47.1 


62.0 


4.3 


41.4 


48.7 


10.4 


21.2 


64.7 


School level 


















Elementary 


47.4 


61.3 


2.3 


41.3 


48.2 


9.7 


21.2 


68.6 


Secondary 


25.9 


79.6 


3.9 


34.8 


54.3 


7.9 


21.^ 


71.7 


Combined 


60.9 


52.3 


10.0 


4o.3 


A^ 1 

4o. / 


\ A A 

14.4 


ZU. 5 


4 /.o 


Minority enrollment 


















Less than 20% 


40.7 


68.1 


3.8 


40.9 


49.5 


1.1 


19.7 


69.5 


20% or more 


55.7 


54.0 


5.0 


42.0 


47.6 


14.1 


23.2 


58.4 


School size 


















Less than 150 


62.5 


50.1 




Al 1 

4 /. / 


4 /.O 


t T 1 

1 2..^ 


1 /.o 


7 

j4. / 


150 to 499 


39.9 


68.5 


2.1 


37.8 


48.1 


9.8 


23.8 


70.0 


500 to 749 


30.6 


69.4 


— 


35.2 


56.9 


5.7 


23.9 


76.1 


750 or more 


15.1 


86.8 


6.1 


34.6 


51.0 


8.6 


21.7 


76.1 


Urban fringe/large town 


47.6 


59.2 


5.5 


45.1 


48.6 


8.7 


19.6 


65.7 


School level 


















Elementary 


48.6 


57.3 


4.8 


44.1 


50.4 


8.0 


19.0 


67.8 


Secondary 


21.8 


77.4 


6.4 


37.6 


50.0 


9.9 


26.7 


70.3 


Combined 


53.5 


58.0 


D.7 


50.0 




lU..^ 


1 ft.V 




Minority enrollment 


















Less than 207c 


45.1 


61.9 


4.4 


44.6 


47.0 


7.2 


19.3 


70.4 


20% or more 


53.6 


52.6 


8.1 


46.1 


52.4 


12.5 


20.3 


54.6 


School size 


















Less than 1 50 


59.7 


jU.4 


o. 1 




A A 

44. z 


y.o 






150 to 499 


38.5 


64.8 


5.2 


36.9 


52.4 


8.0 


22.6 


71.6 


500 to 749 


33.4 


78.3 


3.9 


25.5 


52.2 


7.5 


27.7 


71.5 


750 or more 


15.2 


86.7 




40.4 


54.5 


7.6 


30.4 


64.2 


Rural/small town 


51.4 


53.1 


4.2 


42.9 


43.4 


13.2 


25.2 


66.5 


School level 


















Elementary 


55.5 


46.3 


4.2 


39.8 


47.3 


14.0 


23.8 


69.1 


Secondary 


20.2 


76.6 




42.2 


78.2 


23.2 


16.7 


36.3 


Combined 


51.2 


60.2 


3.8 


48.7 


28.2 


9.5 


29.8 


68.7 


Minority enrollment 


















Less than 20% 


53.4 


52.9 


4.1 


44.0 


39.9 


12.8 


24.5 


68.4 


20% or more 


42.5 


54.0 




38.2 


59.2 


15.2 


28.3 


57.8 


School size 


















Less than 150 


58.7 


45.7 


4.7 


45.9 


40.0 


14.8 


25.0 


65.1 


150 to 499 


34.3 


71.9 


3.2 


35.5 


49.6 


9.1 


25.6 


70.7 


500 to 749 


















750 or more 


















— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

♦Private school principals were not asked about the goal of multicultural awareness; public school principals were not asked about religious/spiritual devel- 
opment. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Administrator 
Questionnaires). 
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likely to rate basic literacy skills, good work habits 
and self-discipline, and personal growth among their 
three most important goals (59 percent to 62 per- 
cent), followed by academic excellence and religious 
and spiritual development (42 percent and 41 per- 
cent, respectively), then specific moral values (18 
percent), human relations skills (14 percent), and 
finally, occupational and vocational skills (5 percent). 

Even though both were most likely to rate basic lit- 
eracy skills as an important goal, public school 
teachers were more likely to do so than were private 
.school teachers (figure 6.1). Public school teachers 
were also more likely than private school teachers to 
rate occupational or vocational skills, work habits 
and self-discipline, personal growth, and human rela- 
tions skills as important. Private school teachers were 
more likely than public school teachers to rale pro- 
moting specific moral values as one of the most 
important goals. 

In public schools, teachers* ratings of goals also var- 
ied by level. In all community types, elementary 
school teachers were more likely than secondary 



school teache/s to rale basic literacy skills and per- 
sonal growth as among the most important goals. 
Secondary school teachers, in contrast, were more 
likely than elementary school teachers to rate acade- 
mic excellence and occupational or vocational skills 
as among the most important education goals. 
Differences by level among private school teachers 
were less systematic. 

Principals' Ratings of Goals 

Principals most often included basic literacy skills 
among the top three goals, followed by academic 
excellence and personal growth (table 6.2).-^^ 
Principals were next most likely to choose good 
work habits and self-discipline, followed by human 
relations skills, and then occupational or vocational 
skills and specific moral values. Whereas public 
school principals' ratings generally followed this pat- 
tern, private school principals were more likely to 



"^Appendix lablr A22 sliows comparable data for private schix)! 
principals by typology. 



Figure 6.1— Percentage of public and private school teachers who rated various goals as their first, second, 
or third most important goal: 1990-91 



Percent 




Basic literacy 



Good work Personal Academic Human Occupational Specific 
habits and growth excellence relations or vocational moral 

self-discipline skills skills values 



Public school teachers 



Private school teachers 



SOURCE: U.S. Dcpartmcnl of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Sun'ey: 1990-91 (Teacher Questionnaire). 
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rale religious or spiritual development than any ol* 
the other goals except academic excellence among 
the most important goals. Public school principals 
were more likely than private school principals to 
rate basic literacy skills, occupational or vocational 
skills, personal growth, and human relations skills as 
among the most important (figure 6.2). Conversely, 
private school principals were more likely than pub- 
lic school principals to rate specific moral values as 
one of the most important goals. 

Comparisons of Teachers' and Principals * Ratings 

Teachers and principals difiered in the importance 
they placed upon various education goals. Moreover, 
differences between teachers and principals were not 
always consistent across sectors. In public schools, 
teachers were more likely than principals to rate 
basic literacy skills, occupational or vocational skills, 
work habits and self-diseipline, and specific moral 
values as being among the most important goals 
(tables 6.1 and 6.2). In both public and private 
schools, principals were more likely than teachers to 



rate academic excellence as among the most impor- 
tant goals (figures 6.1 and 6.2). In addition lo basic 
literacy skills and work habits and self-discipline, 
private scVool teachers were more likely than private 
school principals to rate personal growth aiiJ human 
relations skills as one of the most important goals. As 
opposed to public school teachers and principals, pri- 
vate school principals were more likely than teachers 
to rate specific moral values as among the most 
important goals. 

Given this variation in teachers' and principals' rat- 
ings of education goals in both public and private 
schools, it is clear that further analyses remain to be 
done. Through such analyses researchers may dis- 
cover the sources of the differences between teachers 
and principals on the one hand and between public 
and private school educators on the other, and how 
these differences affect teachers' and principals' 
practice and student achievement. In turn, this infor- 
mation may assist policymakers and educators in 
reaching national goals for school improvement and 
student achievement. 



Figure 6.2 — Fercentaue of public and private school principals who rated various goals as their first, second, 
or third most important goal: 1990-91 




Basic literacy Personal Academic 
growth excellence 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Educuiion Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Administrator Questionnaire). 
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School Problems 

School problems such as student tardiness, or physi- 
cal conflicts among students can divert attention from 
academically oriented work and may hinder effective 
teaching and learning. Thus, the extent to which 
teachers and principals believe that their schools have 
serious problems is an important indicator of the 
schools' learning environment. Moreover, the extent 
to which teachers and principals agree on which 
school problems are serious may affect their ability to 
cooperate in solving them and to proceed with the 
work that they find most critical, teaching and learning. 

In both the 1987-88 and 1990-91 administrations of 
SASS, teachers and principals were asked to indicate 
the extent to which each of the matters listed below 
was a problem in their school. Specifically, they were 
asked to indicate whether it was a serious problem, a 
moderate problem, a minor problem, or not a prob- 
lem in their school. 

• student tardiness 

• student absenteeism 

• teacher absenteeism 

• students cutting class 

• physical conflicts among students 

• robbery or theft 

• vandalism of school property 

• student pregnancy 

• student use of alcohol 

• student drug abuse 

• student possession of weapons 

• physical abuse of teachers 

• verbal abuse of teachers 

In 1990-91, seven additional matters were added to 
the list: 

• student disrespect for teachers 

• students dropping out 

• student apathy 

• lack of academic challenge 

• lack of parent involvement 

• parental alcoholism and/or drug abuse 

• poverty 

• racial tension 

• cultural conflict 



In 1990-91 more than 10 percent of teachers rated 
seven problems as being serious in their schools.^O 
The problems were: lack of parent involvement (25 
percent), student apathy (21 percent), poverty (17 
percent), student absenteeism (14 percent), student 
disrespect for teachers (13 percent), parental alco- 
holism and/or drug abuse (12 percent), and student 
tardiness (11 percent). Although student absenteeism 
and student tardiness were among the problems that 
teachers rated as serious most frequently in both 
administrations of the SASS, the other five problems 
that teachers rated as serious in 1990-91 were not 
asked about in the 1987-88 SASS. 

In the 1987-88 SASS, with the more limited list, 
teachers were most likely to report that student 
absenteeism, student alcohol use, student tardiness, 
student drug abuse, and verbal abuse of teachers 
were serious problems in their schools.^^ Table 6.3 
shows the percentage of teachers and principals who 
reported that each of these five problems was serious 
in their schools in 1990-91. 

Teachers' Opinions 

Relatively few teachers perceived any of the five 
problems as serious in their schools. Of the five, 
teachers most often reported student absenteeism as 
being a serious problem in their schools (13 percent), 
followed by student tardiness (10 percent), then stu- 
dent alcohol use (8 percent) and verbal abuse of 
teachers (7 percent), and finally student drug abuse 
(4 percent) (table 6.3).32 However, public school 
teachers were more likely than private school teach- 
ers to rate all five problems as serious in their 
schools. For example, whereas 4 percent or more of 
public school teachers rated all five problems as 



^^.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, **What are the Most Serious Problems in Schools?," 
Issue Brief IB-3-93 (Washington, D.C.: January, 1993). 
•^*U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Schools and Staffing in the United States: A 
Statistical Profile, 1987-88, NCES 92-120 (Washington, DC : 
1992), 84-93. 

•^^Appendix table A23 shows comparable data for public school 
teachers and principals by state. Comparable data for private 
school teachers and principals are not shown because very few 
private school teachers and principals viewed these problems as 
serious. 
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being serious in their schools, less than 4 percent of 
private school teachers rated any of them as serious 
(figure 6.3). 

Generally, public school teachers in more urban com- 
munities were more likely than their counterparts in 
less urban communities to perceive school problems 
as serious. Among public school teachers, those who 
taught in central cities were more likely than their 
counterparts in urban fringe/large town communities 
to cite all the problems except for student alcohol use 
as serious. Public school teachers in urban 
fringe/large town communities were more likely than 
their counterparts in rural communities to view stu- 
dent absenteeism, tardiness, and verbal abuse of 
teachers as serious problems. There was one excep- 
tion to this trend, however. Teachers in rural commu- 
nities or small towns were more likely than teachers 
in more urban areas to perceive student alcohol use 
as a serious problem. On the other hand, private 
school teachers' perceptions of the seriousness of 
school problems were not systematically related to 
the community types of their schools. 



Public school teachers' perceptions of the serious- 
ness of school problems also varied by school level 
and the proportion of minority students enrolled in 
their schools. In public schools of all community 
types, secondary school teachers were more likely 
than elementary school teachers to rate all problems 
as serious. Nearly 40 percent of public urban sec- 
ondary school teachers viewed student absenteeism 
as a serious problem in their schools, and more than 
30 percent viewed student tardiness as serious. 
Teachers in schools with 20 percent or more minority 
enrollment were more likely to rate student absen- 
teeism, tardiness, drug abuse, and verbal abuse of 
teachers as serious problems than were teachers in 
schools with lower proportions of minority students, 
regardless of community type. Differences among 
private school teachers were not systematic, and in 
all categories, relatively few private school teachers 
viewed these problems as serious. 



Figure 6.3 — Percentage of public and private school teachers who perceived certain issues as serious problems 
in their schools: 1990-91 
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SOURCE: U.S. Dcpanment of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey; 1990-91 (Teacher Questionnaire). 
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Table 63— Percentage of teachers and principals who perceived certain issues as serious problems* in their schools, 
school characteristics: 1990-91 









Teachers 










Principals 








Student 
absen- 
teeism 


Use 
of 
alcohol 


Tardi- 
ness 


Drug 
abuse 


~ VerbaT 
abuse of 
teachers 


Student 
absen- 
teeism 


Use 
of 
alcohol 


Tardi- 
ness 


Drug 
abuse 


Verbal 
abuse of 
teachers 


TOTAL 


12.7 


7.5 


10.2 


3.8 


6.8 


5.3 


3.5 


4.2 


1.1 


1.4 


PUBLIC 


14.1 


8.2 


11.2 


4.2 


7.5 


6.6 


4.3 


5.0 


1.3 


1.5 


Central city 


20.7 


6.3 


18.1 


4.8 


12.8 


10.9 


2.7 


9.0 


1.7 


2.8 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


11.8 
38.7 
21.1 


0.9 

17.1 
7.8 


11.2 

32.1 
16.4 


1.0 
12.2 
6.9 


11.4 
15.2 
16.5 


7.0 
24.8 
15.9 


0.7 
10.4 
3.4 


6.1 
20.2 
9.0 


0.5 
6.2 
2.5 


2.3 
3.9 
8.3 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


10.3 
24.0 


6.9 
6.1 


8.9 
21.0 


3.6 
5.1 


3.3 
15.7 


3.5 
13.4 


3.3 
2.5 


5.7 
10,1 


1.3 
1.8 


1.0 
3.5 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


21.4 
11.0 
13.8 
30.0 


8.9 

1,8 
2.4 
11.0 


7.1 
9.1 

12.9 
26.4 


9.3 
1.4 
2.5 
7.8 


16.2 
8.0 
13.1 
15.1 


13.6 
6.1 
11.8 
16.6 


5.9 
1.2 

1.5 
5.6 


4.0 
6.1 
9.8 
13.4 


5.9 
1.2 
0.5 
3.1 


7.1 
2.3 
2.5 
3.3 


Urban fringe/large town 


13.0 


6.6 


10.5 


3.7 


6.4 


5.4 


3,5 


4.9 


1.2 


1.7 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


5.7 
25.0 
13.1 


0.3 
16.4 
12.6 


4.8 
19.5 
14.0 


0.3 
8.6 
13.5 


4.6 
8.9 
12.3 


2.9 
13.1 
11.9 


0.3 
13.2 
12.1 


3.1 
11.0 
3.6- 


0.3 
3.3 
8.0 


1.1 
2.5 
9.8 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


8.5 
18.5 


6.6 
6.5 


7.3 
14.5 


2.7 
5.1 


3.5 
10.0 


3.9 
7.3 


3.6 
3,3 


3.4 
6.7 


0.7 
1,8 


1.0 
2.5 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


10.4 
6.0 
6,9 

21.6 


9.3 

2.4 
2.0 
12.2 


4.5 
5.1 

5.6 
17.3 


10.6 
2.4 
1.0 

6.2 


13.2 
4.0 
4.7 
9.0 


4.6 
4.4 
3,1 
10,2 


9.7 
1.4 
1,1 
9,3 


1.6 
2,8 
4,2 
10,3 


4.5 
0.8 
0.5 
2.2 


6.8 
1.2 
1.8 
1.5 


Rural/small town 


10.6 


10,7 


7,1 


4.3 


4.7 


5.1 


5.5 


3.1 


1.1 


0.8 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


4.4 
20.6 
10.8 


2.5 
23.1 
16.1 


2.8 
13.9 
8.2 


1.0 
9.3 
5.6 


3.6 
6.3 
6.4 


2.3 
11.4 
6.2 


1.0 
15.6 
7.4 


1.4 
6.8 
4.4 


0.3 
3.1 
1.6 


0.7 
1.0 
1.3 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


8.9 
14.7 


10.8 
10.6 


5.6 
10.9 


3.6 
5.9 


3.3 
8.2 


4.1 
7.9 


5.9 
4.3 


2.5 
4.8 


1.1 
1.3 


0.7 
1.1 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


7.6 
7.7 
9.4 
19.0 


11.8 
8.9 
8.6 

16.7 


4.4 
5.4 
5.7 
13.4 


2.9 
2.9 
3.7 
8.3 


3.5 
3.9 
4.2 
7.7 


4.4 
4.3 
5.0 
10.7 


7.0 
4.6 
4.4 
9.9 


1.2 
3.1 
2.6 
7.6 


1.9 
0.6 
1.2 
2.5 


0.8 
0.6 
0.8 
1.7 
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Table 63— Percentage of teachers and principals who perceived certain issues as serious problems* In their schools, by selected 
school characteristics: 199(t-91 — Continued 



Teachers 

Student Use Verbal 
absen- of Tardi- Drug abuse of 
teeism alcohol ness abuse teachers 



Principals 

Student" Use ' "Verbaf 

absen- of Tardi- Drug abuse of 
teeism alcohol ness abuse teachers 



PRIVATE 2.6 

Central city 2.9 

School level 

Elementary' 1.3 

Secondary 5.4 

Combined 3.5 

Minority enrollment 

Uss than 20% 2.4 

20% or more 3.8 

School size 

Less than 150 2.3 

150 to 499 2.6 

500 to 749 4.3 

750 or more 2.9 

Urban fringe/large town 2.3 

School level 

Elementary 0.9 

Secondary 5.0 

Combined 3.0 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 1.9 

20% or more 3.3 

School size 

Less than 150 3.4 
150 to 499 1.5 

500 to 749 4.6 

750 or more 2.0 

Rural/small town 2.8 

School level 

Elementary 0.5 

Secondary 5.3 

Combined 4.6 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 2,9 
20% or more 2.0 

School size 

Less than 150 3.6 
150 to 499 2.3 
500 to 749 — 
750 or more - 



2.4 


1 A 


U.J 


1 7 


2.9 


3.7 


0.6 


1.6 





2.3 





0.5 


9.1 


7.2 


1.2 


2.1 


2.5 


3.1 


0.9 


2.9 


2.8 


2.7 


0.4 


1.1 


3.2 


5.5 


0.9 


2.3 


0.8 


4.2 


0.5 


4.1 


1.7 


3.6 


0.6 


0.7 


6.3 


3.3 


0.8 


1.5 


C Q 

5.0 


4.U 




1 ^ 

1 .D 


2.1 


2.6 


0.7 


2.2 





1.2 


— 


0.8 


8.9 


4.5 


2.0 


0.9 


2.0 


4.0 


0.8 


4.7 


2.2 


1.9 


0.4 


1.4 


1,7 


4.5 


1.4 


4.3 


1.3 


2.6 


1.1 


5.0 


1.4 


2.4 


0.3 


1.6 


5.2 


5.6 


1.7 




5.1 


1.4 






2.2 


3.3 


0.3 


1.4 




1.2 


0.0 


0.7 


10.1 


4.4 


1.3 


2.6 


1.7 


5.2 


0.2 


1.9 


2.3 


3,0 


0.2 


1.1 


0.9 


5.3 


0.9 


3.8 


0.8 


2.4 


0.4 


1.8 


2.6 


3.6 


0.2 


0.9 


2.6 




0.0 





u.o 


0 7 


1.4 


0,3 


1.1 


0.8 


0.8 


1.7 


0.3 


1.4 


1.5 


0.0 
5.1 
0.2 


1.9 
2.2 


0.0 
2.4 
0.0 


0.9 
3.4 


0.8 


0.7 
0.8 


1.0 
2.6 


0.3 


1.8 
0.8 


1.3 
0.6 
0.0 
nn 


2.8 
6 7 


1.9 
1.7 

0.0 


0.7 
0.0 

0.0 


3.4 

0,0 
0.0 


0.9 


0.8 


1.0 


0.4 


0,9 


2.5 


0.0 
3.0 
2.1 


0.6 
2.9 
1.4 


0.0 
1.2 


1.9 


2.5 


0.9 
0.6 


3.2 


0.9 


2.4 


1.8 

0.0 
0.0 


0.7 
0.5 


1.9 

0.0 
0.0 


0.9 
0,0 
0,0 
0.0 


1.9 
0.0 
0.0 
0,0 


0.7 


0.4 


1.2 


0.2 


1,3 




2.8 


1.2 
1.5 




3.0 




0,5 


0,7 
3.7 




0.2 
6.1 



— 1.1 — 1.7 

0.6 1.8 — — 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

♦Teachers and principals were defined as perceiving these issues as serious problems in their schools if they responded with a I on a 4-point scale of prob- 
lem seriousness, with 1 representing a serious problem. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1 990-9 1 (School, Administrator, and 
Teacher Questionnaires), 
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Prncipals' Opinions 

Compared with the other four problems included in 
table 6.3, principals were most likely to view student 
absenteeism as a serious problem in their schools. 
However, only 5 percent of principals did so. 
Although public school principals were more likely 
than private school principals to perceive all but ver- 
bal abuse of teachers as serious problems (figure 
6.4), less than 7 percent of public school principals 
and less than 2 percent of private school principals 
perceived any of the five problems as serious. 

Some differences among public school principals' 
perceptions of the seriousness of problems were 
observed by community type, school level, and 
minority enrollment. Public school principals in cen- 
tral cities were more likely than their counterparts in 
other communities to view student absenteeism and 
student tardiness as serious school problems: 9 per- 
cent or more of central city principals viewed these 
problems as serious, compared with 3 to 5 percent of 
other principals. In public schools, rural/small town 
principals were more likely than those in central city 



or urban fringe/large town communities to view stu- 
dents* use of alcohol, as serious problems in their 
schools. In public schools across all three community 
types» secondary school principals were more likely 
than elementary school principals to view all but ver- 
bal abuse of teachers as serious problems. Principals 
in public schools with 20 percent or more minority 
students were more likely than other public school 
principals to view student absenteeism and tardiness as 
serious problems, also regardless of community type. 

Comparing Teachers' and Principals' Opinions 

Although relatively few teachers or principals 
viewed these five problems as being serious in their 
schools, teachers were more likely to do so than prin- 
cipals (figure 6.5). In public schools, teachers were 
more likely than principals to perceive all five prob- 
lems as serious, and in private schools, this trend 
held for student absenteeism, alcohol use, and tardi- 
ness. The systematic differences observed among 
teachers in public schools of different levels and 
enrollment patterns were not consistently found 
among principals. 



Figure 6.4 — Percentage of public and private school principals who perceived certain issues as serious 
problems in their schools: 1990-91 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Administrator Questionnaire). 
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Figure 6.5--.Percentage of teachers and principals who perceived certain issues as serious problems 
in their schools: 1990-91 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and StafTing Survey: 1 990-9 1 (Administrator and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 




Because this analysis is limited to five of the 22 
problems that teachers and principals were asked 
about in the 1990-91 SASS, further analyses are 
required to determine if principals generally have 
more positive views of their schools than do teach- 
ers, or if principals and teachers view different 
school problems as serious. In either case, additional 
research is also necessary to discover whether and 
how the discrepancies between teachers' and princi- 
pals' views of school problems affect their abilities 
to cooperate to encourage student learning. 

Influence on School Practices 

Although the reform movement of the 1 980s includ- 
ed more state- and district-level mandates governing 
school standards, such as graduation requirements 
and curricular changes, both policymakers and teach- 
ers and principals themselves have frequently called 
for greater autonomy among teachers and principals, 
that is, greater control at the school level over edu- 
cating students. Developing school organizations in 
which the authority to make decisions about various 
school activities maximizes school productivity 



requires greater understanding of who makes which 
decisions in schools. In the 1990-91 SASS, both 
teachers and principals were asked about the extent 
to which they or others who are involved in school 
activities, including state departments of education, 
school boards, librarians, and parent associations, 
influenced decisions made in various areas of school 
governance. 

Teachers^ Perceptions 

Between 30 percent and 40 percent of teachers 
reported that they had a great deal of influence over 
discipline policy, the content of inservice programs, 
grouping students in classes by ability, and establish- 
ing curriculum (table 6.4). Private school teachers 
were more likely than public school teachers to 
believe that they had control over all four of these 
areas: 45 percent or more of private school teachers 
reported that they had a great deal of control over 
discipline policy, grouping students in classes, and 
establishing curriculum, compared with 27 percent to 
37 percent of public school teachers (figure 6.6). In 
public schools of all community types, elementary 
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Table 6.4 — Percentage of teachers who thought that they had a great deal of influence"^ on certain pohcies, by selected 
school characteristics: 1990-91 



Determining Content of Grouping students 

discipline inservice in classes Establishing 

policy training by ability curriculum 



TOTAL 39. 1 

PUBLIC 37.0 

Central city 36.1 

School level 

Elementary 41.6 

Secondar>' 24.7 

Combined 39.3 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 42. 1 

20% or more 34.3 

School size 

Less than 150 55.8 

1 50 to 499 45.4 

500 to 749 40.5 

750 or more 27.8 

Urban fringe/large town 38.3 

School level 

Elementary 44.9 

Secondary 26.5 

Combined 49. 1 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 38.9 

20% or more 37.5 

School size 

Less than 150 52.6 

150 to 499 50.0 

500 to 749 42.2 

750 or more 27.4 

Rural/small town 37.3 

School level 

Elementary 43.7 

Secondary 27.2 

Combined 35.1 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 38.9 

20% or more 33.4 

School size 

Less than 150 47.5 

150 to 499 39.8 

500 to 749 36.8 

750 or more 29.0 



33.3 29.0 37.5 

32.9 26.7 35.2 

32.1 26.3 27.8 



33.6 30.9 26.2 

28.7 16.3 30.3 
36.9 34.3 38.2 



37.7 28.8 35.2 

30.4 25.5 25.6 



42.0 38.4 47.2 

37.8 33.2 29.1 
33.5 28.8 25.4 

27.9 20.7 28.0 

34.2 29.0 35.7 



34.8 34.3 32.4 

33.2 19.8 40.7 

35.5 34.9 43.6 



33.6 29.8 38.0 

35.1 28.0 32.9 



33.0 36.7 44.2 

35.6 36.2 34.1 

34.8 32.5 36.1 

33.0 21.7 36.4 

32.3 25.9 39.8 



33.7 31.0 38.5 

30.4 1 7.6 42.4 

31.2 25.8 36.8 



33.3 27.5 42.8 

30.0 21.8 32.2 



34.8 32.0 46.9 

32.2 27.6 40.7 

34.0 25.6 37.8 

29.8 20.5 37.9 
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Table 6.4— Percentage of teachers who thought that they had a great deal of influence* on certain policies, by selected 
school characteristics: 1990-91-- Continued 



Determining 
discipline 
policy 



Content of 
insei*vice 
training 



Grouping students 
in classes 
by ability 



Establishing 
curriculum 



PRIVATE 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 tc 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



54.4 
53.3 



61.0 
40.7 
50.9 



53.8 
52.4 



63.3 
55.8 
46.2 
41.1 

54.0 



60.1 
41.3 
50.4 



52.8 
56.9 



59.6 
54.2 
47.9 
44.5 

57.4 



62.9 
42.8 
56.1 



57.7 
55.7 



61.7 
55.4 
52.6 



36.2 
34.0 



34.0 
31.9 
35.9 



34.7 
32.8 



43.2 
31.8 
31.9 
33.7 

37.0 



37.1 
32.6 
38.6 



35.7 
40.3 



42.6 
33.8 
44.5 
34.9 

37.6 



37.9 
42.2 
35.8 



37.3 
39.5 



35.4 
37.3 
52.5 



45.1 
43.0 



49.4 
35.2 
38.8 



42.0 
45.0 



52.2 
42.3 
43.7 
34.5 

46.1 



52.1 
39.8 
40.0 



46.1 
46.1 



45.5 
46.1 
43.7 
49.9 

48.0 



52.5 
31.4 
48.4 



48.1 
47.5 



52.3 
45.5 
43.7 



54.1 
53.1 



53.: 
50.8 
55.3 



55.0 
49.8 



62.6 
51.3 
52.5 
49.6 

55.8 



51.8 
57.8 
60.8 



56.1 
55.0 



55.6 
54.9 
60.9 
56.6 

52.2 



52.1 
56.9 
50.7 



50.9 
60.9 



48.6 
53.8 
61.7 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

♦Teachers were defined as having thought they had a great deal of influence if they responded with a 5 or 6 on a 6-point scale of 
influence, with 6 representing a great deal of influence. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Figure 6.6— Percentage of public and private school 
teachers who thought that they had a 
great deal of influence on decisions 
about varous school policies: 1990-91 
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SOURCE: U.S. Dcparimcm of Education. National Center for Education 
Slalislics. Schtwls and Staffing Survey: 1990-9 1 (Teacher Questionnaire). 



school teachers were more likely than secondary 
school teachers to report that they had a great deal of 
influence over discipline policy and ability grouping 
of students, and secondary school teachers were 
more likely than elementary school teachers to report 
that they had a great deal of control over curriculum. 

Principals ' Perceptions 

Principals were asked to rate the amount of influence 
that various groups typically involved in school deci- 
sion making exerted over three areas of school life: 
establishing curriculum, the hiring of full-time teach- 
ers, and determining discipline policies in their 
schools. In both sectors, their responses varied 
among the three areas of influence as well as among 
the various participants in school governance (e.g., 
state department of education, parent association). 



From the perspectives of school principals, school 
governance is complex, with the influence of differ- 
ent groups varying with the area of school life. 

Public school principals* views. Although public 
school principals didn't view librarians or media spe- 
cialists or parent associations as having a great deal 
of influence over curricular decisions, their percep- 
tions of other groups' influence varied dramatically 
across the three policy areas (tables 6.5 and 6.6). 
With respect to establishing curriculum, 61 percent 
of public school principals perceived the state depart- 
ment of education as exerting a great deal of influ- 
ence over decisions (table 6.5). In comparison, 46 
percent to 51 percent of public school principals per- 
ceived the school board, teachers, or themselves as 
having a great deal of influence over curricular deci- 
sions (figure 6.7).^^ With respect to hiring full-time 
teachers, public school principals were most likely to 
see themselves as having a great deal of influence: 
81 percent viewed themselves as having a great deal 
of influence over teacher hiring, compared with 41 
percent viewing school boards and 16 percent view- 
ing teachers as having a great deal of influence in 
this area (table 6.6). Relatively few public school 
principals reported that state departments of educa- 
tion had a great deal of influence over discipline pol- 
icy decisions. Rather, principals were most likely to 
perceive themselves, followed by teachers and 
school boards, as being influential in this area. 

Private school principals' views. Private school prin- 
cipals were most likely to perceive themselves as 
having a great deal of influence in all three policy 
areas (tables 6.5 and 6.6, figure 6.8). Public school 
principals' perceptions of their own influence rela- 
tive to that of others varied across policy areas. 
Seventy percent or more of private school principals 
also believed that teachers had a great deal of influ- 
ence over curricular decisions and discipline policy. 



'^'Tublic school principals were asked to rate the influence of the 
school board and private school principals were asked to rate the 
influence of the governing board. 
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Ficure 6.7— Percentage of public school principals who thought that various groups or persons had a great 
deal of influence on decisions about establishing curriculum, hiring full-time teachers, and 



discipline policy: 1990-91 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Sun'cy: 1990-91 (Administrator 
Questionnaire). 



Figure 6.^Percentage of private school principals who thought that various groups or persons had a great 
deal of influence on decisions about establishing curriculum, hiring full-time teachers, and 
discipline policy: 1990-91 
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SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Administrator 
Questionnaire). 
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Table 6.5 — Percentage of principals who thought that various groups or persons had 
establishing curriculum, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



a great deal of influence^ on decisions about 



Slate 
department 
of education 



School or 
governing 
board 



Principal 



Teachers 



Librarians 
or media 
specialists 



Parent 
association 



TOTAL 

PUBLIC 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Les? than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



(2) 
61.3 
63.1 



64.6 
59.9 
47.3 



56.2 
65.4 



49.7 
60.6 
67.9 
63.9 

60.4 



61.1 
60.2 
42.8 



56.5 
65.2 



50.7 
59.9 
61.6 
61.7 

61.0 



61.2 
60.6 
60.9 



58.1 
69.2 



56.3 
62.3 
59.5 
65.3 



41.4 
46.0 
55.2 



56.1 
53.7 
45.2 



52.6 
56.1 



44.2 
56.5 
56.1 
54.3 

49.4 



49.7 
49.9 
37.6 



49.0 
49.8 



33.1 
53.0 
45.5 
50.5 

39.6 



39.1 
40.4 
41.3 



39.0 
41.3 



37.9 
40.4 
37.4 
42.3 



57.5 
49.1 
38.8 



37.0 
43.3 
50.7 



41.4 
37.9 



51.7 
37.9 
37.3 
39.3 

47.1 



46.2 
49.5 
51.3 



47.5 
46.5 



47.0 
48.4 
46.5 
45.3 

55.1 



52.8 
59.6 
58.8 



55.8 
53.2 



58.8 
53.5 
57.5 
52.3 



55.6 
51.2 
39.6 



37.5 
44.8 
54.7 



46.9 
37.1 



60.4 
35.9 
41.1 
39.7 

50.6 



50.0 
52.5 
54.4 



52.3 
48.7 



50.8 
50.9 
49.8 
51.2 

57.1 



57.6 
57.1 
52.5 



59.3 
50.8 



57.7 
56.1 
61.3 
53.3 



13.8 
12.7 
9.6 



10.0 
8.5 



10.4 
9.4 



4.5 
8.2 
9.5 
12.9 

13.2 



14.1 
9.9 
13.0 



13.7 
12.5 



2.4 
15.7 
12.9 
10.9 

13.7 



15.0 
11.1 
11.9 



13.7 
13.8 



12.9 
13.4 
16.3 
11.6 



7.7 
7.1 
8.7 



9.2 
6.5 
10.6 



7.3 
9.2 



8.9 
7.5 
9.9 
9.4 

7.7 



8.2 
6.1 
8.4 



7.6 
7.9 



4.8 
9.1 
5.6 
8.5 

5.7 



6.2 
4.4 
6.2 



5.5 
6.5 



5.7 
5.2 
6.7 
6.6 
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Table 6.5 — Percentage of principals who thought that various groups or persons had a great deal of influence^ on decisions 
about establishing curriculum, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



School or Librarians 
governing or media Parent 

board Principal Teachers specialists association 



PRIVATE 26.2 

Central city 23.1 

School level 

Elementary 25.0 

Secondary 15.2 

Combined 22.4 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 25.8 

20% or more 19.4 

School size 

Less than 150 28.6 

150 to 499 19.8 

500 to 749 19.2 

750 or more 16.2 

Urban fringe/large town 23.4 

School level 

Elementary 19.2 

Secondary 21.0 

Combined 34.8 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 22.2 

20% or more 26.4 

School size 

Less than 150 29.1 

150 to 499 18.7 

500 to 749 10.3 

750 or more 25.0 

Rural/small town 31.0 

School level 

Elementary 30. 1 

Secondary 10.3 

Combined 37.3 

Minority enrollment 

Uss than 20% 32.4 

20% or more 24.6 

School size 

Less than 150 37.5 

150 to 499 15.1 
500 to 749 — 
750 or more — 



85.3 
85.5 



86.2 
87.1 
82.4 



88.3 
81.9 



80.3 
89.5 
85.4 
88.2 



3.1 



87.5 
89.4 
89.3 



89.6 
84.5 



84.8 
92.1 
83.1 
82.0 

81.2 



81.5 
75.1 
81.9 



84.6 
65.6 



77.2 
90.6 



70.0 
71.2 



73.8 
71.9 
62.7 



74.1 
67.5 



62.2 
78.0 
73.8 
71.6 

73.4 



75.7 
73.6 
67.7 



74.0 
72.1 



67.9 
78.4 
78.3 
76.2 

65.4 



69.4 
79.1 
55.1 



68.2 
52.5 



59.6 
80.0 



17.4 
19.7 



22.4 
18.7 
11.8 



19.8 
19.6 



13.7 
23.6 
24.6 
21.8 

18.4 



19.8 

15.3 
15.9 



17.5 
20.7 



12.6 
24.0 
20.8 
17.8 

12.8 



11.3 
11.4 
16.0 



13.1 
11.7 



9.4 
21.0 



9.9 
7.2 



8.6 
4.8 
4.4 



7.5 

6.8 



7.6 
7.7 
4.7 



7.7 



8.3 
6.7 
6.5 



8.8 
5.0 



5.5 
10.8 
0.0 



15.2 



15.9 
5.2 
16.3 



16.2 
10.7 



17.9 
8.7 



-pToo few cases for a reliable estimate. 

^Principals were defined as having thought that groups had a great deal of influence on decisions if they responded with a 5 or 6 on a 6-point scale 
of influence, with 6 representing a great deal of influence. 

^The Private School Administrator Questionnaire did not include "State Department of Education" as a possible response to this question. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and 
Administrator Questionnaires). 
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Table 6.6— Percentage of principals who thought that various groups or persons had a great deal of influence^ on deci- 
sions about hiring full-time teachers and setting discipline policy, by selected school characteristics: 
1990-91 



Hiring full-time teachers Setting discipline policy 

School or State School or 

governing Parent dcparimcnt governing Parent 

board Principal Teachers association ofed. board Principal Teachers association 



TOTAL 


40.3 


83.5 


16.3 


^ o 

2.0 


( ) 


CO o 
JO.O 


00.0 


OD. / 


19 A 


PUBLIC 


41.3 


8i.4 


16.3 


2.6 


18.5 


64.0 


84.5 


64.7 


12.8 


Central city 


40.3 


70.3 


15.3 


3.0 


24.6 


68.8 


11.5 


59.3 


17.1 


School level 




















Elementary 


41 .2 


69.2 


14.9 


3.3 




no c 
DO. J 


/O. / 


AH A 
OU.O 


1 Q 1 
1 7. 1 


Secondary 


38.9 


73.9 


15.8 


1.8 


20.9 


71.4 


80.8 


55.5 


9.7 


Combined 


29.7 


75.7 


19.3 


3.0 


24.2 


61.4 


77.1 


52.5 


16.1 


Minority enrollment 














82.3 


65.2 




Less than 20% 


32.6 


84.3 


19.0 


4.3 


20.2 


60.8 


15.4 


20% or more 


42.9 


65.6 


14.0 


2.6 


26.1 


71.5 


75.9 


57.3 


17.7 


School size 




















Less than 1 50 


29.^ 


79.5 


25.1 


4.^ 


1 o o 
1 u.u 


OjJ 


Qn A 




\^.\ 


1 cf\ *^ /ion 

1 50 to 499 


AC ^ 






A C 

4. J 




O/.j 


HA A 
/4.0 


^fi A 

JO. 4 


i6.5 


500 to 749 


36.7 


74.4 


18.1 


2.4 


27.5 


69.2 


19.1 


62.8 


20.3 


750 or more 


38.8 


73.2 


13.2 


1.3 


26.3 


70.8 


78.9 


56.7 


15.3 


Urban fringe/large town 


33.9 


83.7 


18.2 


2.0 


17.3 


63.6 


85.4 


67.1 


13.5 


ochool level 




















Elementary 


1A A 

.14.4 




I /.U 


9 \ 
J., i 


1 /.J 


Oj.o 


0 J. 1 


AG 7 


\A 9 


Secondary 


34.4 


85.3 


22.5 


1.4 


16.5 


64.6 


86.5 


58.6 


11. 1 


Combined 


19.3 


82.6 


19.4 


2.7 


17.4 


53.7 


84.1 


64.3 


12.1 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


33.1 


87.5 


19.3 


2.6 


16.2 


59.5 


87.1 


68.4 


14.2 


20% or more 


34.9 


78.9 


16.9 


1.2 


18.6 


68.7 


83.3 


65.5 


12.5 


School size 




















Less man i jU 


4Z. / 




OQ A 

Zo.4 


1 . 1 


.O.J 


A 1 Q 


fin Q 


A1 7 


\A 1 
I'f. I 


J jU to 4yv 


»1 j.U 


oU.D 


1 Q 1 
1 J. 1 


0 Q 




01.1 


fi^ A 


AG 1 

07. J 


1 9 A 


SOT) tn 74Q 


"^9 1 

JZ. 1 


OH-.U 


ZU.D 




IS 9 




o / . 1 


fiQ 9 


16.2 


750 or more 


32.4 


89.1 


19.4 


1.4 


17.9 


67.9 


84.4 


61.5 


12.0 


Rural/small town 


45.2 


85.3 


15.5 


2.7 


16.3 


62.0 


87.6 


66.2 


10.6 


School level 




















Elementary 


46.0 


84.9 


15.9 


2.7 


16.9 


60.4 


86.5 


68.9 


11.9 


Secondary 


42.8 


88.3 


15.0 


2.7 


14.2 


65.0 


91.3 


61.9 


8.0 


Combined 


47.2 


112 


14.0 


2.7 


20.0 


64.4 


83.9 


57.8 


8.8 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


42.9 


85.9 


16.7 


2.7 


13.3 


58.8 


88.1 


67.9 


9.9 


20% or more 


51.8 


83.7 


12.3 


2.6 


24.8 


70.9 


86.4 


61.5 


12.6 


School size 




















Less than 1 50 


47.8 


79.4 


12.6 


3.4 


12.9 


62.4 


86.1 


65.8 


9.7 


150 to 499 


45.7 


85.3 


14.4 


2.3 


18.0 


62.4 


88.1 


66.4 


9.5 


500 to 749 


42.9 


89.4 


20.0 


3.7 


14.3 


59.9 


88.6 


69.5 


13.5 


750 or more 


41.9 


88.5 


19.0 


2.0 


17.3 


62.8 


86.2 


60.0 


13.3 
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Table 6.6— Percentage of principals who thought tiiat various groups or persons had a great deal of influence^ on 
decisions about hiring full-time teachers and setting discipline policy, by selected school characteristics: 
1990^91-^ontinued 



Hiring full-limc teachers Setting discipline policy 

School or School or 

governing Parent governing Parent 

board Principal Teachers association board Principal Teachers association 



PRIVATE 


36.7 


90.5 


16,2 


3.3 


41.8 


93.4 


73.4 


12.0 


Central city 


31.0 


92.6 


18.9 


1.7 


37.5 


95.4 


75.8 


10.3 


School level 














0 1 .3 


1 "x n 


Elementary 


34,3 


92.1 


16.3 


1 o 
1.0 


41. 0 


VD. / 


Secondary 


13.0 


95.8 


24.1 


2.5 


20.8 


93.9 


68.3 


3.8 


Combined 


32.9 


91.9 


23,4 


0.7 


35.7 


92.4 


63.2 


6.0 


Minority enrollment 














74.3 


9.6 


Less than 20^/( 


33.7 


93.9 


17,1 


2.1 


38.3 


96.0 


20% or more 


27.5 


90.8 


21,2 


I.I 


36.5 


94.7 


77.8 


11.1 


School size 
















lU. / 


Less than 1 50 


44.8 


85.0 


21,8 


2.6 


43.5 


93.4 


/u.y 


150 to 499 


24.8 


97.6 


16,7 


1.3 


35.9 


96.7 


oU.o 


1 0 1 


500 to 749 


12.5 


98.6 


19,3 




28.9 


98.4 


73.1 


12.1 


750 or more 


6.1 


94.0 


17,0 


0.0 


13.7 


93.8 


67.8 


— 


Urban fringe/large town 


30.8 


93.8 


14,8 


1.8 


37.2 


94.3 


76.8 


10.2 


School level 
















1 1 .0 


Elementaiy 


30.0 


93.1 


14,4 


2.1 




Vj.J 




Secondary 


20.3 


96.0 


24,1 




28.7 


91. 2 


66.6 


5.4 


Combined 


36.1 


94.9 


12,5 


— 


44.3 


92^0 


63.6 


7,9 


Minority enrollment 












93.1 


76.3 


10,5 


Less than 207c 


31.6 


93.0 


15,2 


2.2 


38.4 


20% or more 


28.7 


95.8 


13,8 


— 


34,5 


97.2 


77.8 


9,5 


School size 
















1 n n 


Less than 1 50 


42.9 


89.2 


1 1 ,7 


I.o 


A \ C 

4 1 .3 


Q 1 7 


OO.V 


I M) to 4VV 


ZU.O 


y /. / 


1 7 1 


L.J 


'X'X 1 


Q7 n 


0 J. J 


1 1 .J 


500 to 749 


9.0 






o n 


Z0.4 


on A 


71 "K 
1 1 .J 




750 or more 


28.2 


98.0 


16,5 


0.0 


42.1 


97.3 


69.1 


8,2 


Rural/small town 


50.3 


83.9 


13,8 


6.0 


52.7 


91.0 


68.7 


15,0 


School level 


















Elementary 


52.8 


82.4 


11,6 


5.9 


50.9 


92.9 


11.1 


20,1 


Secondary 


18.2 


95.3 


26,3 




23.0 


95.7 


83.1 


10,0 


Combined 


53.2 


84,0 


15,2 


7.6 


62.7 


86.6 


49.2 


6.7 


Minority enrollment 


















Less than 20% 


50.4 


84.3 


12,1 


6.2 


53.6 


90.4 


69.4 


14,9 


20% or more 


49.9 


81,8 


21,7 


5.2 


48.7 


93.8 


65.7 


15.4 


School size 


















Less than 1 50 


57.3 


79,2 


14,3 


7.0 


58.2 


89.4 


65.1 


17.9 


150 to 499 


33.6 


94,7 


12,0 


4.1 


38.6 


94.9 


78.8 


6.9 


500 to 749 


















750 or more 



















-j— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

* Principals were defined as having thought that groups had a great deal of influence on decisions if they responded with a 5 or 6 on a 6-point 
scale of influence, with 6 representing a great deal of influence. 

^The Private School Administrator Questionnaire did not include "State Department of Education*' as a possible response to this question. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and 
Administrator Questionnaires). | 
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Twenty-six percent to 42 percent of private school 
principals believed that governing boards exerted a 
great deal of influence over decisions in all three 
areas of school life. 

Comparing Teachers ' and Principals ' Perceptions 

Both principals and teachers reponed their views of 
the amount of influence that teachers had in making 
decisions about establishing curriculum and disci- 
pline policies. In both areas and in both sectors, prin- 
cipals were more likel> than teachers to perceive 
teachers as having a great deal of influence over poh- 
cy decisions (figure 6.9). These differences raise fur- 
ther questions for research concerning who controls 
various aspects of school life and how that control is 
exerted- how and why different school groups per- 
ceive school governance differentl>. and how control 
and perceptions of control affect the morale and 
behavior of teachers and principals as well as student 
achievement. 

Princip.\ls' Ratings of 
Teacher Ql.\litv 

In the \99()-9i S.ASS. principals were asked to rate 
the qualit\ of teachers in their schools on a scale of 1 
to 5. \\\ih I representing "poof* teachers and 5 repre- 
senting "excellent" teachers. In addition to rating the 
qualitN of their school staffs generall\. principal^ 
were asked to rate the qualits of new and experi- 
enced teachers separatels: "new" teachers uere 
defined as those with 3 or fe\ver vears of teaching 
experience, and "experienced** teachers uere those 
v\ith more than 3 years of experience. 

Principals* responses to these questions are striking 
in their consistencs. Across ail school t>pes in both 
sectors, principals* ratings of the quality of the teach- 
ers in their schools remain fairi> close to a rating of 
4. a relatively high rating on this scale (table 6.7). As 
one might expect, public and private school princi- 
pals in all community types consistently rated experi- 
enced ijachers as more qualified than nev. teachers, 
although new teachers also received relatively high 
ratings. Therefore, the differences betv.een the rat- 
ings of new and experienced teachers were rather 
small. 



Teachers' Ratings of Support for 
New Teachers 

Unlike many other professions, new teachers usually 
assume almost the same responsibilities as teachers 
with many years of experience. Recommendations 
for reform in the 1980s included suggestions that 
new teachers should be given less responsibility than 
their more experienced colleagues and should receive 
more support in the early years of their careers. In 
some states, districts, and schools, formal systems of 
new teacher support have been developed and imple- 
mented, such as mentor teacher programs designed 
to offer experienced teachers new challenges and 
simultaneously assist new teachers. In other schools, 
informal cultures or traditions of help for new teach- 
ers have flourished for decades and continue to pro- 
V ide needed support. 

In the 1990-91 SASS, teachers were asked to indi- 
cate the extent to which they agreed that their 
schCK^ls were effective in assisting new teachers with 
student discipline, instructional methods, curriculum. 



Figure 6.9 — Percentage of teachers and principals 
Hho thought that teachers had a great 
deal of influence on decisions about 
discipline policy and establishing 
curriculum: 1990-91 
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and adjusting to the school environment. One-third 
of all teachers strongly agreed that their schools were 
effective in helping new teachers adjust to the school 
environment, 31 percent strongly agreed with respect 
to help with curriculum, 29 percent with respect to 
student discipline, and 27 percent with respect to 
instructional methods (table 6.8). In all four areas, 
private school teachers were more likely than public 
school teachers to agree strongly that their schools 
were helpful to new teachers. Similarly, in public 
schools of all community types, elementary school 
teachers were more likely than secondary school 
teachers to agree that their schools were helpful. 

Satisfaction and Plans to 
Remain in Teaching 

In addition to agreement between teachers und prin- 
cipals with respect to the goals they pursue and the 
problems they encounter in their work with students, 
school effectiveness is likely to depend upon the 
extent to which teachers and principals agree about 
discipline policies, the extent to which teachers feel 
supported by their colleagues and administrators, and 
teachers* attitudes toward their students and their 
work. Teachers' and principals' satisfaction with 
their work and their intentions to remain in their 
careers may well be related both to future supplies 
and shortages of educators and to the amount of 
effort they expend while on the job. In this section, 
teachers' responses to questions about how they per- 
ceive their students and their relationships with other 
teachers and principals in their schools, as well as 
their satisfaction with their jobs, are examined. As a 
prelude to Chapter 7 and its examination of teacher 
supply and demand indicators, the chapter concludes 
by presenting data concerning teachers* and princi- 
pals' intentions to remain in their professions. 

Teachers^ Attitudes Toward Students and Teaching 

The 1990-91 SASS Teacher Questionnaire included 
a set of 1 3 statements concerning teachers' percep- 
tions of relations between the teachers and principals, 
students' attitudes and capabilities, and teachers' sat- 
isfaction with their work. Table 6.9 presents the pro- 
portion of teachers who strongly agreed with each of 
these six statements: 



• In this school, the teachers and the administra- 
tion are in close agreement on school discipline 
policy. 

• The level of student misbehavior (e.g., noise, 
horseplay or fighting in the halls, cafeteria or 
student lounge) in this school interferes with my 
teaching. 

• Many of the students I teach are not capable of 
learning the material I am supposed to teach 
them. 

• I usually look forward to each working day at 
this school. 

• For me the job of teaching has more advantages 
than disadvantages. 

• If I had the chance to exchange my job as a 
teacher for another kind of job, I would. 

Agreement on discipline policy. Thirty-four percent 
of public school teachers and 53 percent of private 
school teachers claimed that teachers and priP'jipals 
in their school were in close agreement on school 
discipline policy (table 6.9). In public schools of all 
community types, elementary school teachers were 
more likely than secondary school teachers to report 
that teachers agreed with administrators on disci- 
pline. 

Students* behavior and abilities. Ten percent of 
teachers strongly agreed that student misbehavior in 
their schools interfered with their teaching, and 6 
percent of teachers strongly agreed that many of 
their students were incapable of learning the materi- 
al they were supposed to teach. Public school teach- 
ers were more likely to agree strongly with both of 
these statements than were private school teachers. 
Moreover, regardless of community type, teachers 
in public schools where 20 percent or more of the 
students were from minority backgrounds were 
more likely to agree strongly with these statements 
concerning students. Of these two issues, public 
school teachers were more likely to perceive stu- 
dents' misbehavior as an impediment than students' 
abilities. 
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Table 6.7 — ^Principals' average rating* of the quality of various groups of teachers in their schools, by selected school 
characteristics: 1990-91 



All 
teachers 



Teachers with 
more than 3 years 
of experience 



Teachers with 
3 or fewer years 
of experience 



TOTAL 

PUBLIC 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



4.2 
4.2 
4.1 



4.1 
4.1 
4.3 



4.3 
4.1 



4.3 
4.2 
4.1 
4.1 

4.2 



4.3 
4.2 
4.2 



4.3 
4.2 



4.4 
4.2 
4.3 
4.2 

4.2 



4.3 
4.1 
4.1 



4.2 
4.2 



4.2 
4.2 
4.2 
4.2 



4.3 
4.2 
4.2 



4.2 
4.2 
4.4 



4.3 
4.2 



4.5 
4.2 
4.1 
4.2 

4.3 



4.3 
4.2 
4.4 



4.3 
4.2 



4.3 
4.3 
4.3 
4.2 

4.3 



4.3 
4.2 
4.1 



4.2 
4.3 



4.2 
4.3 
4.3 
4.2 



3.9 
3.9 
3.8 



3.8 
3.7 
3.8 



4.0 
3.7 



3.6 
3.9 
3.8 
3.6 

4.0 



4.1 
3.9 
3.9 



4.1 
4.0 



4.2 
4.0 
4.0 
4.0 

3.9 



4.0 
3.7 
3.7 



3.9 
3.8 



3.8 
3.9 
3.9 
3.9 
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Table 6.7— Principals' average rating* of the quality of various groups of teachers in their schools, by selected 
school characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



Teachers with Teachers with 

All more than 3 years 3 or fewer years 

teachers of experience of experience 



PRIVATE 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 10 749 
750 or more 



4.4 
4.4 



4.4 
4.2 
4.4 



4.4 
4 3 



4.4 
4.3 
4.3 
4.4 

4.4 



4.4 
4.3 
4.4 



4.5 
4.3 



4.4 
4.5 
4.2 
4.3 

4.4 



4.4 
4.3 
4.3 



4.4 
4.4 



4.4 
4.4 



4.5 
4.5 



4.5 
4.5 
4.5 



4.5 
4.4 



4.4 
4.5 
4.5 
4.5 

4.5 



4.5 
4.5 
4.7 



4.5 
4.6 



4.6 
4.6 
4.5 
4.4 

4.5 



4.5 
4.5 
4.5 



4.5 
4.6 



4.5 
4.5 



3.8 
3.7 



3.7 
3.6 
3.8 



3.8 
3.6 



3.8 
3.7 
3.7 
3.8 

3.8 



3.9 
3.7 
3.8 



3.8 
3.8 



3.8 
3.9 
3.8 
3.6 

3.9 



3.9 
3.7 
3.8 



3.8 
4.0 



3.8 
3.9 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

♦Principals were asked to rate separately the quality of: all teachers in their schools, teachers with three or more years of expenence, and 
teachers with fewer than three years of experience on a scale of 1 to 5, where 1 represented poor teachers and 5 represented excellent 
teachers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and 
Administrator Questionnaires). 
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Table 6.S — Percentage of teachers who strongly agreed* that their school was effective in assisting new teachers 
in various matters, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Student 
discipline 



Instructional 
methods 



Curriculum 



Adjustment 
to school 
environment 



TOTAL 

PUBLIC 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
) or more 



School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



28.5 
26.8 
24.9 



27.4 
19.5 
27.8 



27.3 
24.1 



46.4 
29.5 
28.2 
19.7 

27.8 



31.0 
22.0 
33.6 



28.2 
27.2 



44.7 
31.8 
31.1 
22.4 

27.7 



31.1 
22.6 
25.7 



27.1 
29.3 



34.5 
28.7 
26.6 
24.7 



27.1 
26.2 
25.1 



28.3 
19.1 
21.4 



28.1 
24.2 



35.3 
29.3 
27.7 
21.0 

28.6 



32.5 
22.9 
19.7 



28.5 
28.8 



30.0 
31.3 
30.5 
25.6 

25.3 



29.6 
18.8 
21.8 



23.9 
28.7 



27.5 
25.1 
25.0 
25.1 



31.3 
29.9 
29.3 



32.4 
23.7 
23.2 



33.0 
28.2 



36.6 
33.5 
32.6 
24.9 

32.5 



35.7 
27.6 
27.0 



32.8 
32.1 



30.4 
34.3 
34.8 
29.9 

28.7 



33.0 
22.4 
24.2 



26.9 
33.0 



30.5 
29.2 
27.8 
28.0 



33.0 
31.1 
29.8 



33.7 
22.0 
30.9 



34.2 
28.5 



44.4 
37.8 
33.5 
22.8 

32.6 



38.1 
24.1 
25.7 



32.7 
32.6 



44.2 
36.7 
37.4 
26.6 

31.2 



36.1 
23.9 
28.0 



30.8 
32.4 



36.4 
32.4 
29.8 
28.8 
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Table 6.8 — ^Percentage of teachei-s who strongly agreed* that their school was effective in assisting new teachers 
in various matters, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



Student 
discipline 



Instructional 
methods 



Curriculum 



Adjustment 
to school 
environment 



PRIVATE 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to ^99 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 



41.0 
39.8 



43.0 
35.6 
38.1 



38.6 
42.0 



47.8 
38.6 
35.8 
39.6 

40.1 



41.4 
37.7 
39.3 



39.1 
42.8 



33.5 
33.2 



38.3 
26.3 
30.3 



33.1 
33.4 



37.3 
31.7 
33.5 
33.4 

32.0 



35.8 
26.2 
28.9 



31.4 
33.4 



41.4 
42.1 



45.9 
36.1 
40.8 



43.2 
40.1 



47.2 
39.5 
46.2 
41.0 

38.7 



41.8 
35.3 
35.6 



38.0 
40.5 



46.8 
46.3 



49.6 
39.0 
47.1 



46.8 
45.6 



52.9 
45.6 
43.7 
44.2 

45.5 



48.5 
38.9 
44.0 



45.9 
44.6 



School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



50.7 
37.1 
32.9 
39.6 

42.7 



42.6 
27.1 
47.9 



42.7 
42.7 



52.1 
37.1 
34.5 



38.4 
28.6 
38.5 
30.3 

33.9 



34.0 
19.6 
38.5 



33.6 
36.3 



39.6 
30.6 
25.2 



41.6 
36.8 
41.4 
41.0 

42.8 



42.0 
23.9 
50.0 



43.0 
41.8 



50.2 
38.4 
31.1 



48.7 
44.4 
47.4 
42.1 

48.7 



49.2 
31.0 
54.0 



48.9 
47.2 



52.7 
46.5 
41.8 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

*Teachers were defined as having strongly agreed that their school was effective If they responded with a 1 on a 4-point scale of 
agreement, with 1 representing xtn}ii,iily ai^rcc. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table 6.9 — Percentage of teachers who strongly agreed* with various statements of their perceptions and attitudes toward 
teaching, Tby selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Teachers/ Mis- Many students Usually Teaching: Would 

admin, agree behavior incapable look more advan- change 

on discipline interferes of learning forward tages than job if 

policy with teaching material to work disadvantages could 



TOTAL 36.1 

PUBLIC 33.8 

Central city 32.5 

School level 

Elementary 36.5 

Secondary 24.2 

Combined 36.2 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 34.2 

20% or more 32.0 

School size 

Less than 150 57.1 

150 to 499 53.0 

500 to 749 52.2 

750 or more 46.5 

Urban fringe/large town 34.2 

School level 

Elementary 39.0 

Secondary 25.3 

Combined 48. 1 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 33.7 

20% or more 34.9 

School size 

Less than 150 52.3 

150 to 499 55.5 

500 to 749 54.0 

750 or more 48.1 

Rural/small town 34.6 

School level 

Elementary 39.0 

Secondary 27.8 

Combined 32.5 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 34.6 

20% or more 34.5 

School size 

Less than 150 56.5 

150 to 499 53.3 

500 to 749 52.0 

750 or more 49.1 



10.0 
10.8 
15.2 



15.6 
14.5 
13.2 



7.3 
17.6 



54.3 
37.4 
38.0 
25.9 

9.7 



9.8 
9.6 
11.6 



7.1 
13.1 



44.7 
40.8 
39.2 
26.3 

8.5 



8.7 
8.2 
8.4 



6.6 

13.3 



41.0 
36.2 
33.5 
30.3 



5.8 
6.3 
8.1 



8.0 

8.2 
10.7 



4.9 
9.2 



11.5 
14.2 
16.3 
15.2 

5.5 



5.5 
5.0 
12.0 



4.2 
7.1 



n.o 

7.6 
10.1 
10.9 

5.9 



5.8 
5.9 
5.9 



4.9 
8.1 



5.9 
8.7 
8.2 
9.3 



53.0 
51.4 
49.8 



51.8 
45.8 
50.4 



54.4 
48.4 



14.2 
6.3 
9.8 
7.9 

51.9 



53.2 
49.0 
61.2 



53.6 
49.8 



7.6 
6.4 
5.2 
4.9 

52.3 



56.1 
46.9 
48.0 



53.5 
49.4 



4.1 
6.4 
5.2 
6.1 



60.8 
59.4 
58.2 



60.1 
54.4 
59.8 



60.7 
57.5 



71.8 
60.9 
58.5 
56.2 

60.4 



60.9 
58.7 
70.7 



62.2 
58.1 



63.0 
62.4 
61.5 
58.3 

59.8 



62.5 
55.7 
58.9 



61.0 
56.9 



64.0 
60.8 
59.6 
56.7 



7.6 
8.0 
9.2 



8.7 
10.1 
9.8 



7.4 
9.7 



9.0 
7.8 
9.2 
9.9 

7.3 



6.6 
7.8 
17.9 



6.5 
8.3 



10.3 
6.9 
7.2 
7.6 

7.8 



7.2 
8.7 
8.6 



7.0 
9.8 



5.3 
8.4 
7.0 
8.4 
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Table 6.9— Percentage of teachers who strongly agreed* with various statements of their perceptions and attitudes toward 
teaching, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



Teachers/ Mis- Many students Usually Teaching: Would 

admin, agree behavior incapable look more advan- change 

on discipline interferes of learning forward tages than job if 

policy with teaching materi'-' to work disadvantages could 



PRIVATE 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



52.7 
50.7 



56.0 
41.0 
49.9 



50.8 
50.4 



67.3 
63.9 
60.5 
61.3 

50.4 



53.5 
38.9 
50.9 



51.9 
46.7 



64.1 

62.6 
69.7 
60.3 

58.3 



57.9 
41.2 
64.3 



58.0 
60.2 



67.5 
66.5 
63.1 



4.0 
4.3 



4.4 
3.6 
4.9 



4.1 
4.8 



61.1 
50.2 
47.6 
43.8 

4.0 



3.8 
2.6 
4.9 



3.2 
6.0 



59.7 
48.6 
44.8 
43.9 

3.7 



3.9 
3.6 
3.4 



3.6 
4.3 



64.5 
55.1 
44.7 



1.8 
1.4 



1.4 

2.1 
0.8 



1.2 
1.7 



7.3 
3.1 
4.7 
4.9 

1.9 



1.4 
1.9 
2.4 



1.2 
3.6 



5.4 
4.1 
2.9 



2.7 



2.9 
3.6 
2.2 



2.7 
2.8 



3.2 
4.5 
0.0 



64.8 
63.5 



67.4 
53.3 
65.7 



64.8 
61.2 



1.5 
1.4 

2.3 

63.4 



64.4 
62.1 
62.5 



64.4 
61.0 



1.9 
1.4 
1.8 
4.8 

66.9 



64.7 
65.6 
69.8 



66.4 
70.3 



2.0 

3.3 



70.8 
71.9 



73.6 
66.7 
73.5 



72.8 
70.3 



72.4 
72.7 
73.3 
67.2 

67.7 



69.9 
66.8 
65.0 



68.2 
66.5 



66.1 
69.0 
70.0 
61.3 

72.9 



71.8 
67.5 
75.9 



72.4 
76.5 



72.9 
72.7 
73.4 



4.5 
3.8 



3.3 
4.6 
4.0 



3.6 
4.2 



3.2 
3.9 
4.1 
3.9 

4.6 



4.2 
6.1 
4.3 



4.1 
5.8 



5.0 
4.5 
2.8 
5.6 

5.6 



4.2 
3.9 
7.8 



5.8 
4.0 



5.0 
6.4 
4.1 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

♦Teachers were defined as having strongly agreed with these statements if they responded with a 1 on a 4-point scale of agreement, with 1 represent- 
ing strongly agree. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Teachers* satisfaction with their work. Teachers' 
responses to the remaining three statements indicate 
that a majority were satisfied with their work. Fifty- 
three percent of teachers strongly agreed with the 
statement "I usually look forward to each working 
day at this school," and 61 percent strongly agreed 
that teaching has more advantages than disadvan- 
tages. Teachers' responses to the negatively worded 
item "If I had the chance to exchange my job as a 
teacher for another kind of job, I would" were con- 
sistent with their responses to the other two items: 
8 percent of teachers strongly agreed that they would 
exchange jobs if given the opportunity. 

Although the responses of a majority of teachers in 
both sectors reflected positive attitudes toward their 
work, teachers' responses varied somewhat across 
schools. Private school teachers were more likely 
than public school teachers to agree strongly that 
they looked forward to each working day and that 
teaching had more advantages than disadvantages, 
and were also less likely to indicate that they would 
exchange teaching for another job if they could. In 
all three community types, public elementary school 
teachers were more likely than public secondary 
school teachers to agree strongly that they usually 
looked forward to working days at their schools. 

Thus, teachers' responses to these six statements 
indicate that they have generally positive views of 
their students, workplaces, and jobs. Table 6.10 pre- 
sents data on teachers' responses to a question that 
provides another indicator of their satisfaction: "If 
you could go back to your college days and start over 
again, would you become a teacher or not?" 

Consistent with the responses reported in table 6.9, 
thirty-nine percent of teachers reported that they cer- 
tainly would become teachers again, and another 27 
percent reported that they probably would do so 
(table 6.10).^*^ Private school teachers were more 
likely than public school teachers to report that they 
certainly would become teachers again, and public 
school teachers were more likely to report that they 
probably or certainly would not become teachers 
again. Public and private elementary/ school teachers 
in all community types were more likely than their 



secondary school counterparts to report that they cer- 
tainly would become teachers again.^^ 

Although further analyses of teachers' responses to 
questions in the 1990-91 SASS about their percep- 
tions of their working environments are needed, it 
appears from this preliminary data analysis that 
many teachers are relatively satisfied with their 
work. Substantial percentages of teachers reported 
that they looked forward to going to work, believed 
that teaching has more positives than negatives, and 
would enter the profession again if they had the 
chance. 

Plans to Remain in Education 

Teachers' plans to remain teachers. As one might 
expect given the generally positive responses dis- 
cussed above, substantially greater proportions of 
teachers planned to remain in teaching as long as they 
were able or until they were eligible for retirement 
than planned to leave (38 percent and 36 percent, 
respectively, compared with 3 percent) (table 6.11).-'^^ 
Private school teachers were more likely than public 
school teachers to report that they planned to remain 
in teaching as long as they were able. On the other 
hand, 39 percent of public school teachers planned to 
remain until eligible for retirement, compared with 
13 percent of private school teachers (fewer of whom 
had retirement plans, as shown in table 5.4). Private 
school teachers were more ambivalent than public 
school teachers about remaining in teaching. For 
example, private school teachers were more likely 
than public school teachers to report that they proba- 
bly would continue unless something better came 
along and that they were undecided at the time they 
took the survey. Approximately 3 percent of both 



-^^Appendix tables A24 and A25 show comparable data for pub- 
lic school teachers and principals by state and private school 
teachers and principals by typology. 

-^^There was one exception to this trend: due to small samples, 
the difference between private elementary and secondary school 
teachers in rural/small town communities was not statistically 
significant. 

^"Appendix tables A26 and A27 show comparable data for pub- 
lic school teachers and principals by state and private school 
teachers and principals by typology. 
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public and private school teachers intended to leave 
as soon as they could. Differences among teachers 
across community types and other school characteris- 
tics were not systematic. 

Principals' plans to remain principals. The plans of 
principals to remain in their profession resembled 
those of teachers in that substantially greater propor- 
tions of principals planned to stay as long as they 
were able or until they were eligible to retire than 
planned to leave (table 6.11). Fifty-two percent of 
private school principals planned to stay as long as 
they were able, compared with 32 percent of public 
school principals. Whereas 34 percent of public 
school principals planned to remain principals until 
they were eligible to retire, 8 percent of private 
school principals had similar plans. Although private 
school principals were more likely than public school 
principals to be undecided about how long they 
would remain principals, they were also slightly 
more likely than public school principals to plan to 
leave as soon as possible. 

Comparing teachers' and principals' plans to remain 
in education. In both sectors, teachers were more 
likely than principals to report that they planned to 
remain in their professions until they were eligible 
for retirement (figure 6.10), while principals were 
more likely than teachers to report that they were 
undecided about how long they would remain in 
their professions. Public school teachers were more 
likely than their principals to report both that they 
planned to stay as long as they were able and that 
they planned to leave as soon as possible. 

Summary 

The estimates reported in this chapter present a rather 
optimistic view of teachers' and principals' attitudes 
and perceptions of their work and workplaces. A 
majority of both teachers and principals reported that 
basic literacy skills, good work habits and self-disci- 
pline, and personal growth were among their most 
important goals (tables 6.1 and 6.2). Less than 14 
percent of teachers perceived any of the five prob- 
lems examined here as serious ones in their schools 
(table 6.3). Approximately 30 percent to 40 percent 



of teachers perceived themselves as having a great 
deal of influence over school decisions and practices 
in four areas (table 6.4). Principals in both sectors 
and in all types of communities and schools rated 
both new and experienced teachers in their schools as 
being of high quality (table 6.7). Roughly 30 percent 
of teachers perceived their schools as supportive of 
new teachers in various areas of school life (table 
6.8). About one-half of private school teachers and 
one-third of public school teachers felt that teachers 
and administrators in their schools agreed on disci- 
pline policy (table 6.9). Roughly 10 percent of teach- 
ers perceived student misbehavior as interfering with 
their teaching, and a smaller proportion perceived 



Figure 6.10 — Percentage distributions of public and 
private school teachers and principals 
by plans to remain in teaching, by 
sector: 1990-91 



Public 



Teachers 



Principals 



Private 

Teachers 



Principals 




40 60 
Percent 



Plan to stay 
as lone as 
able 



□ Plan to stay 
until eligible 



for retirement 



Probably 
will 

continue 



□ 



Plan to .leave as soon 
as possible 



Undecided 



NOTE:: Details may not ;tdd to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Schools and StafOng Survey: 1990-91 (Administrator and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table 6.10 — Percentage distribution of teachers by reported likelihood of becoming a teacher again, by selected school 
characteristics: 1990<-91 



Certainly 
would 



Probably 
would 



Chances 
even 



Probably 
would not 



Certainly 
would not 



TOTAL 

PUBLIC 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



38.7 
37.1 
35.9 



38.4 
30.9 
37.9 



35.4 
36.1 



41.3 
39.1 
36.7 
33.6 

37.0 



39.2 
33.7 
33.6 



38.5 
35.2 



36.8 
38.6 
39.1 
34.7 

38.3 



41.9 
32.7 
37.3 



38.6 
37.6 



43.0 
38.6 
39.5 
34.8 



27.1 
27.1 
25.8 



25.7 
26.3 
21.9 



31.0 
24.2 



21.3 
25.8 
26.1 
25.8 

27.1 



26.9 
27.3 
27.0 



27.2 
26.9 



26.1 
27.3 
27.7 
26.5 

27.9 



28.1 
27.6 
26.9 



28.4 
26.4 



27.7 
28.3 
27.5 
27.4 



16.7 
17.0 
17.3 



16.6 
19.0 
13.3 



15.3 
17.9 



17.7 
16.1 
17.1 
18.0 

17.6 



16.9 
18.8 
19.1 



16.4 
19.3 



17.7 
17.8 
16.1 
18.5 

16.2 



14.4 
19.1 
16.6 



16.3 
16.1 



15.8 
15.8 
16.3 
17.2 



12.3 
13.0 
14.4 



13.5 
15.8 
17.7 



13.5 
14.6 



13.0 
14.1 
13.9 
14.8 

12.4 



11.6 
13.6 
13.4 



12.4 
12.3 



10.9 
11.3 
11.5 
13.7 

12.6 



11.4 
14.6 
13.2 



12.2 
13.6 



10.3 
12.6 
11.7 
14.5 



5.3 
5.7 
6.6 



5.9 
7.9 
9.2 



4.7 
7.2 



6.7 
4.9 
6.2 
7.8 

5.9 



5.4 
6.6 
6.9 



5.6 
6.2 



8.5 
4.9 
5.5 
6.7 

5.0 



4.2 
6.1 
6.0 



4.4 
6.3 



3.2 
4.7 
5.0 
6.1 
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Table 6.10— Percentage distribution of teachers by reported likelihood of becoming a teacher again, by selected school 
characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



Certainly 
would 



Probably 
would 



Chances 
even 



Probably 
would not 



Certainly 
would not 



PRIVATE 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
L^ss than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

L^ssthan 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

L^ss than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
L^ss than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



50.2 
48.6 



50.3 
42.1 
51.4 



48.1 
49.6 



55.4 
49.8 
43.2 
42.6 

49.1 



51.8 
41.9 
48.1 



47.1 
54.1 



53.8 
47.8 
51.6 
42.2 

54.8 



57.6 
47.1 
54.1 



54.2 
58.7 



58.8 
52.8 
51.9 



26.9 
28.1 



27.1 
30.4 
28.0 



27.9 
28.6 



24.6 
26.9 
34.6 
29.3 

27.3 



24.8 
31.5 
29.2 



29.8 
21.0 



26.4 
28.1 
24.3 
27.5 

24.8 



21.9 
29.7 
26.4 



25.7 
18.8 



24.9 
24.9 
25.7 



14.0 
14.0 



14.3 
15.1 
12.7 



14.4 
13.4 



14.0 
14.1 
II. 1 
17.1 

14.6 



14.1 
13.4 
15.8 



14.2 
15.7 



11.8 
15.5 
11.3 
19.7 

12.8 



12.4 
10.6 
13.9 



12.5 
14.7 



8.8 
15.0 
14.7 



6.9 
7.4 



6.8 
10.3 
6.0 



8.0 
6.4 



4.4 
7.7 
8.5 
8.8 

6.6 



7.5 
9.9 
4.0 



6.1 
7.9 



6.4 
6.5 
7.3 
7.5 

5.7 



6.0 
10.3 
3.7 



5.7 
5.4 



4.7 
5.9 
5.8 



2.1 
1.8 



1.5 
2.1 
2.0 



1.6 
2.1 



1.5 
1.5 
2.7 
2.3 

2.4 



1.8 
3.3 
2.9 



2.8 
1.4 



1.6 
2.1 
5.6 
3.2 

2.0 



2.1 
2.3 
1.8 



1.9 
2.5 



2.8 
1.4 
1.9 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

NOTB: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or celt suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Suffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table 6.11 — ^Percentage distnbuUon of teachers and principals by plans to remain teachers or principals, respectively, by selected 
school characteristics: 1990-91 



.. . Plans to remain teacher . 
As Until Probably Definitely 
long elig. to will plan to Un- 
as able retire continue leave decided 



Plans to remain principal . . 
As Until Probably Definitely 
long elig. to will plan to Un- 
as able retire continue leave decided 



TOTAL 


37.5 


36.2 


9.8 


3.0 


13.4 


36.3 


27.9 


13.4 


2.6 


19.8 


PUBLIC 


35.2 


39.4 


9.6 


3.1 


12.7 


31.5 


33.8 


14.9 


2.2 


17.6 


Central city 


35.7 


38.6 


8.8 


3.4 


13.5 


29.9 


34.1 


16.1 


1.4 


18.5 


School level 






















Elementary 


37.1 


37.0 


8.6 


3.1 


14.2 


29.1 


35.7 


15. S 


1.2 


18.2 


Secondary 


32.5 


42.1 


9.1 


4.0 


12.3 


32.7 


30.2 


17.1 


2.0 


18.1 


Combined 


39.6 


36.3 


10.1 


2.9 


1 1.1 


32.0 


23.4 


16.4 


~ 


27.5 


Minority enrollment 






















Less than 20% 


34.6 


42.4 


8.9 


2.7 


11.4 


26.7 


37.8 


15.6 


i 7 


18.2 


20% or more 


36.1 


37.4 


8.7 


3.6 


14.2 


31.0 


32.8 


16.3 


1.3 


18.6 


School stze 






















Less than 150 


34.1 


37.9 


7.6 


3.4 


17.0 


29.7 


27.2 


24.3 


2.1 


16.7 


150 to 499 


34.4 


40.6 


8.3 


3.0 


13.7 


26.9 


38.7 


14.5 


1.3 


18.6 


500 to 749 


35.0 


37.9 


9.0 


3.3 


14.8 


31.8 


33.2 


15.1 


1.4 


18.6 


750 or more 


36.9 


38.0 


9.0 


3.7 


12.5 


32.5 


29.5 


18.1 


1.3 


18.6 


Urban fnnge/Iarge town 


36.3 


39.2 


8.8 


3.2 


12.5 


34.0 


31.3 


13.9 


2.3 


18.5 


School level 






















Elementary 


37.5 


38.1 


8.1 


3.1 


13.1 


35.1 


31.3 


13. 1 


2.2 


18.3 


Secondary' 


34.3 


41.2 


9.7 


3.4 


11.3 


31.7 


31.2 


16.5 


1.7 


18.9 


Combined 


36.7 


36. 1 


12.2 


2.0 


13.0 


25.0 


31.8 


15.9 




20.1 


Minority enrollment 






















Less than 20% 


35.8 


41.4 


7.6 


3.2 


12.0 


34.6 


34.1 


13.4 


2.5 


15.5 


20% or more 


36.9 


36.4 


10.4 


3. 1 


13.1 


33.4 


27.9 


14.6 


2.0 


22.1 


School size 






















I^ss than 1 50 


44.3 


25.3 


11.9 


3.2 


15.3 


36.5 


32.8 


8.9 


0.0 


21.8 


150 to 499 


37.1 


38.8 


8.4 


3.0 


12.8 


35.5 


30.0 


11.4 


3.0 


20.1 


500 to 749 


37.7 


37.5 


8.5 


3.3 


13.0 


32.8 


32.6 


14.1 


2.4 


18.1 


750 or more 


34.7 


40.9 


9.3 


3.3 


11.9 


32.2 


31.9 


19.5 


1.2 


15.2 


Rural/small town 


34.2 


40.1 


10.9 


2.6 


12.3 


31.2 


35.0 


14.4 


2.7 


16.7 


School level 






















Elementary 


36.6 


39.1 


9.9 


2.3 


12.2 


32.6 


35.0 


12.9 


2.8 


16.8 


Secondary' 


30.9 


41.1 


12.5 


3.0 


12.5 


28.2 


35.5 


17.5 


2.4 


16.4 


Combined 


30.9 


43.2 


II.O 


2.6 


12.3 


29.6 


32.8 


16.9 


3.5 


17.2 


Minority enrollment 






















Less than 20% 


34.6 


40.4 


11. 1 


2.3 


11.6 


30.5 


35.6 


14.3 


2.7 


17.0 


20% or more 


33.0 


39.2 


10.4 


3.3 


14.0 


33.2 


33.3 


14.8 


2.6 


16.0 


School si/e 






















Less than 1 50 


38.4 


30.8 


14.9 


2.0 


13.9 


29.2 


32.8 


15.6 


2.2 


20.2 


150 to 499 


33.6 


40.5 


10.8 


2.9 


12.2 


31.1 


37.2 


13.3 


3.2 


15.2 


5(X) to 749 


34.5 


4L2 


9.6 


2.3 


12.4 


33.2 


31.2 


15.6 


2.0 


17.9 


750 or more 


33.6 


40.7 


11.4 


2.4 


11.9 


31.4 


33.7 


16.1 


2.5 


16.3 
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Table 6.11— Percentage distribution of teachers and principals by plans to remain teachers or principals, respectively, by selected 
school characteristics: 1990-91— Continued. 



Plans to remain teacher 
As Until Probably Definitely 
long elig. to will plan to 
as able retire continue leave 



Un- 
decided 



Plamjo rernaiji principal 

As Until Probably Definitely 
long elig. to will plan to 
as able retire continue leave 



Un- 
decided 



PRIVATE 


j4. 1 


1 1 1 
1 i,i 


1 ! 7 
1 1 .Z 


7 Q 

z.y 


1 ft A 


S7 4 
JZ.'t 


R 4 


R S 

O. J 


3.8 


27,0 


Central city 


543 


12.4 


11.3 


2.6 


19.5 


51.8 


8,0 


9.5 


3.4 


27.4 


School level 




















24.7 


Elementary 


c? n 

J / .y 


1 0 0 
1 z.z 


1 n Q 
1 u.v 


1 .J 


1 7 A 
1 / .O 


j^. J 


Q 9 


9.5 


4.1 


Secondary 


^ 1 Q 


1 j,o 


1 J. J 


'X 7 
J. / 


1 7 1 
1 / . 1 


47 1 
*+ / . 1 


6,0 


9.7 


2.7 


34.4 


Lombmed 


cn 1 


1 1 A 


1 U. 1 


1 4 
J. 4 


7^ n 

Zj.U 


JZ.7 


S 4 

j.t 


9.3 


1.5 


30.9 


Minority enrollment 
















10.4 


2.6 


25.1 


Less man zu /c 


J J . 1 


1 1 7 
11./ 


1 1 .J 


2.3 


19.5 


52.6 


9.4 


2\)yo or more 


CI o 

jZ.o 


1 J.J 


1 1 7 
1 1 .Z 


7 Q 
Z.V 




sn 7 

JU. / 


f\ 9 
u.z 


O.J 


4.4 


30,4 


School size 


















2.8 


32.0 


Less than 1 50 


J J. J 


1 'J 7 
1 Z. / 


i U.J 


7 7 
Z. / 


ZVJ.O 


sn n 

JU.U 


5.9 


9.4 


1 5U to 4yv 


j4.U 


1 Z. i 


1 1 Q 
1 1 .V 


7 fx 
Z.O 


1 Q /I 


^n 4 


in n 

1 u.u 


Q Q 

7.7 


4.4 


25.3 


jUU to /49 


D 1 .1 


lU. J 


Q ^ 

y.o 


1 Q 


70 ^ 
ZU. J 


R 


4 7 


5.2 


0.0 


20.4 


750 or more 


JZ.J 


1 J.Z 


1 7 n 
1 z.u 


7 Q 
Z.V 


I 7 4 
1 / .*♦ 


SI 7 
J 1 . / 


in 4 


14 2 




20.6 


Urban fringe/large town 


54.7 


15.0 


11.0 


2.5 


16.8 


55.9 


7.8 


9.0 


3,3 


24.0 


School level 
















8.8 






Elementary 


JO. / 


1 J.U 


Q fx 

7.0 


1 

1 .J 


1 7 4 
1 / 


4 

J j.t 


8.1 


3.9 


23.7 


Secondary 


J /. 1 


I 'f. J 


1 j.O 


J. 7 


in R 


4Q 6 


7 2 


12.1 


8.5 


22.7 


Combined 


Q 


I J. 1 


I 1 Q 

1 1 .7 


J.U 


IR fi 


59.2 


7.2 


8.4 




25.1 


Minority enrollment 












53.7 


8.8 


8.8 


3.0 


25.7 


Less man zu /o 


. jj 


1 '♦.t 


1 1 7 


J 


16.0 


20% or more 


J j.Z 


1 O.J 


Q 7 
7,Z 


7 ^ 
Z.J 


1 R Q 

1 0.7 


^1 1 

U 1 . 1 


S 4 


9.4 


4.1 


20.0 


School size 






















Le^ N than i jU 


^1 7 


1 z.z 


in 7 


J, J 


IQ Q 

1 7.7 


J J.W 


5.8 


lO.I 


4.5 


26.6 


IjI to4yy 


<i/^7 
JO / 


1 /I 7 
14. Z 


\ n 7 

iu,z 


I Q 


17 1 
1 / . 1 


SR 1 

JO. 1 


Q 4 

7.** 


7.8 


2.1 


22,6 


jLH. to /4y 


J J. 1 


1 7 1 
I /.J 


1 8 n 


4 1 


7 S 




1 1.2 


5.1 




12,6 




46.8 


24.4 


9,8 


1.8 


17.2 


48.3 


9.2 


15.9 


4.7 


2L9 


I\UI al/MIlull IV^WIl 


52.6 


14.0 


1 1,7 


3,4 


18.3 


47.1 


9.9 


7.1 


5.3 


30.6 


School level 






















Elementary 


52.0 


14.3 


10,8 


2.3 


20.5 


45.3 


8.5 


7.2 


4.5 


34,5 


Secondary 


48.6 


15.2 


17,5 


5,6 


13.1 


30.2 


14.1 


16.1 




38,3 


Combined 


54.5 


13.3 


10,8 


3.9 


17.5 


54.2 


11.5 


4.9 


7,7 


21,7 


Minority enrollment 
















7.4 


4,6 


30,3 


Less than 20% 


52.6 


14,1 


11,4 


3.7 


18.0 


48.1 


9.6 


20% or more 


52.1 


13.3 


13,5 




20.0 


42.4 


11.1 


5.9 


8,6 


32,0 


School size 






















Less than 1 50 


53.2 


10,1 


11,1 


3,9 


21.8 


44.8 


9.9 


6.3 


5,9 


33.1 


150 to 499 


51,5 


16,4 


12,2 


3.0 


16.9 


52.7 


9.7 


8.3 


3,3 


26,0 


500 to 749 


593 


15,8 


11,0 


4.1 


9.7 












750 or more 























— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate, 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression, 

SOURCE: U,S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School, Administrator, and 
Teacher Questionnaires), 
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students as incapable of learning the material that the 
teachers were supposed to teach (table 6.9). Thirty- 
nine percent of teachers reported that they certainly 
would become teachers again, and another 27 report- 
ed that they probably would (table 6.10). More than 
30 percent of teachers and principals planned to 
remain in their current professions as long as they 
were able, and roughly another 30 percent intended 
to remain until they were eligible to retire (table 
6.11). Only 3 percent of teachers and principals 
intended to leave as soon as possible. 

However, there were also important differences 
between teachers' and principals' views of their 
schools and work. Whereas 40 percent of teachers 
chose academic excellence as one of their top three 
goals, 60 percent of principals did so (tables 6.1 and 
6.2). Principals were both less likely than teachers to 
perceive all five of the problems examined here as 
serious, and were more likely than teachers to 
believe that teachers had a great deal of influence 
over curricular and discipline policies (tables 6.3, 
6.4, 6.5, and 6.6). 

Multivariate analyses that explore the relationships 
among teachers' and principals' perceptions of each 
other and of their working environments will enable 
researchers to gain insight into what causes discrep- 
ancies and how teachers' and principals' beliefs are 
interrelated. Such analyses might be directed toward 
discovering, for example, how teachers' attitudes 
toward teaching and their perceptions of principal 
support are related to their plans to remain in teach- 
ing. These insights, in turn, may illuminate attempts 
to predict future shortages or surpluses of teachers, 
the subject of Chapter 7. 

Changes in Attitudes: 
1987-88 TO 1990-91 

School Problems 

In 1990-91, teachers were less likely to believe that 
student absenteeism, alcohol use, drug abuse, and 
verbal abuse of teachers were serious problems than 
in 1987-88 (table 6.12).-^'7This change was particular- 
ly noteworthy for drug abuse: in 1987-88, 7 percent 
of teachers thought it was a serious problem, com- 



pared with 4 percent in 1990-91. This overall pattern 
held for both public and private school teachers. 

However, principals' opinions differed somewhat 
from those of teachers. While they were still less 
likely than teachers to view them as serious prob- 
lems, principals were more likely to report that stu- 
dent use of alcohol and verbal abuse of teachers were 
serious problems in 1990-91 than in 1987-88. 

Influence on School Practices 

Teachers were slightly more likely to believe that 
they had a great deal of influence over determining 
discipline policy and determining the content of 
inservice training in 1990-91 than in 1987-88 (table 

6.13) .^^ In contrast, teachers were slightly less likely 
to believe that they had a great deal of influence over 
setting policy on grouping students in classes by abil- 
ity. Differences in these three areas were statistically 
significant for public school teachers, but not for pri- 
vate school teachers. 

With respect to making decisions about establishing 
curriculum, public school principals were less likely 
to believe that they or the school board had a great 
deal of influence in 1990-91 than in 1987-88 (table 

6.14) . Their perception of teachers' influence did not 
change significantly. In 1987-88, they were not 
asked about the state's influence; however, in 
1990-91, 61 percent of the public school principals 
thought that the State Department of Education had a 
great deal of influence over establishing curriculum 
(see table 6.5). 

The situation was somewhat different in private 
schools. Principals were more likely in 1990-91 than 
in 1987-88 to think that principals and teachers had a 
great deal of influence over establishing curriculum, 
and were less likely to think that the governing board 
had such influence. 



•^^Teachers were asked to indicate whether each of certain issues 
was a serious problem, moderate problem, minor problem, or not 
a problem. 

•^°*'A great deal of influence*' meant that they rated their influ- 
ence as "5" or "6" on a scale of I to 6, where "1" indicated no 
influence and "6" indicated a great deal of influence. 
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Table 6.12 — Percentage of teachers and principals who perceived certain issues as serious* problems in their schools, by 
selected school characteristics: 1987-88 and 1990-91 



_ _Teachers . . 

Student " ' Use Verbal 

absen- of Tardi- Drug abuse of 

teeism alcohol ness abuse teachers 



Principals _ 

Student Use Verbal 

absen- of Tardi- Drug abuse of 

teeism alcohol ness abuse teachers 



1987-88 



Total 14.9 

Public 16.4 

Private 3.7 

1990-91 

Total 12.7 

Public 14.1 

Private 2.6 



10.5 


9.7 


7.3 


11.4 


10.5 


8.0 


3.5 


3.6 


1.8 


7.5 


10.2 


3.8 


8.2 


11.2 


4.2 


2.4 


3.4 


0.5 



7.4 


5.6 


2.9 


8.1 


7.0 


3.6 


2.0 


1.2 


0.8 


6.8 


5.3 


3.5 


7.5 


6.6 


4.3 


1.7 


O.b 


0.7 



3.9 


1.5 


0.9 


4.7 


1.8 


0.8 


1.5 


0.6 


0.9 


4.2 


1.1 


1.4 


5.0 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


0.3 


1.1 



♦Teachers and principals were defined as perceiving these issues as serious problems in their schools if they responded with a 1 on a 4-point scale of 
problem seriousness, with 1 representing a serious problem. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 
(Teacher and Administrator Questionnaires). 



Table 6.13 — Percentage of teachers who thought that they 
had a great deal of influence'* on certain poli- 
cies, by sector: 1987^ and 1990-91 





Deter- 


Content 


Grouping 


Estab- 




mining 


of 


students 


lishing 




discipline 


inservice 


in classes 


curric- 




policy 


training 


by ability 


ulum 


1987-88 










Total 


37.3 


31.8 


30.3 


37.5 


Public 


34.8 


31.1 


28.1 


35.0 


Private 


55.9 


36.8 


47.2 


56.3 


1990-91 










Total 


39.1 


33.3 


29.0 


37.5 


Public 


37.0 


32.9 


26.7 


35.2 


Private 


54.4 


36.2 


45.1 


54.1 



♦Teachers were defined as having thought they had a great deal of influ- 
ence if they responded with a 5 or 6 on a 6-point scale of influence, with 
6 representing a great deal of influence. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 



Table 6.14 — Percentage of principals who thought that 

various groups or persons had a great deal of 
influence* on decisions about establishing 
curriculum, by sector: 1987-88 and 1990-91 



School or 
governing 

board Principal Teachers 



1987-88 








Total 


48.2 


61.1 


54.0 


Public 


54.0 


54.5 


51.5 


Private 


29.9 


81.7 


61.8 


1990-91 








Total 


41.4 


57.5 


55.6 


Public 


46.0 


49.1 


51.2 


Private 


26.2 


85.3 


70.0 



♦Principals were defined as having thought they had a great deal of influ- 
ence if they responded with a 5 or 6 on a 6-point scale of influence, with 
6 representing a great deal of influence. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 
(Administrator Questionnaire). 
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Table 6.15 — Percentage of principals who thought that various groups or persons had a great deal of influence* on decisions 
about hiring full-time teachers and setting discipline policy, by sector: 1987--88 and 199<>-91 



Hiring full-time teachers Settjiigdiscip]ine.p.oljcy _ 

School or School or 

governing governing 

board Principtil Teachers board Principal Teachers 



1987-88 














Total 


47.6 


78.2 


9.1 


55,6 


83,0 


54.6 


Public 


52.1 


75.1 


8.5 


62.3 


80,6 


51.6 


Private 


33.0 


87,8 


11.0 


34.2 


90,3 


64.0 


1990-91 














Total 


40.3 


83.5 


16.3 


58.8 


86.6 


66.7 


Public 


41.3 


81.4 


16.3 


64,0 


84.5 


64.7 


Prix ate 


36.7 


90.5 


16.2 


41,8 


93.4 


73,4 



♦Principals were defined as having thought they had a great deal of influence if they responded with a 5 or 6 on a 6-point scale of influence, with 6 
representing a f^reai deal of influence. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 
(Administrator Questionnaire). 



In 1990-91 as compared with 1987-88, principals 
were more likely to think that they and teachers had a 
great deal of influence over decisions about hiring 
new full-time teachers (table 6.15). Public school 
principals were considerably less likely to think that 
their school board had a great deal of influence (41 
percent compared with 52 percent), while private 
school principals were more likely to think that their 
governing board had a great deal of influence (37 
percent compared with 33 percent). With respect to 
discipline policy, in 1990-91, principals were more 
likely to think that all three groups (school or gov- 
erning board, principals, and teachers) had a great 
deal of influence. 

Teacher Attitudes Toward Teaching as a Career 

Teachers showed a somewhat more positive attitude 
toward teaching as a career in 1990-91 than in 
1987-88. In 1990--91, 39 percent of all teachers 
reported that they certainly would become teachers 
again if they could go back to their college days and 
start all over again, compared with 33 percent in 
1987-88 (table 6.16). In addition, the proportion who 



said they certainly would not become a teacher again 
declined from 7 percent to 5 percent between 
1987-88 and 1990-91, The patterns were similar for 
both public and private school teachers. 



Table 6.16 — Percentage distribution of teachers by reported 
likelihood of becoming a teacher again, by sec- 
tor: 1987-88 and 1990-91 





Certainly 
would 


Probably 
would 


Chances 
even 


Probably 
would 
not 


Certainly 
would 
not 


1987-88 












Total 


33.4 


26,5 


17,7 


I5.I 


7.4 


Public 


31.8 


26,3 


I8.I 


15,9 


7,9 


Private 


45.3 


28.0 


14.4 


9.2 


3,1 


1990-91 












Total 


38.7 


27,1 


16.7 


12.3 


5.3 


Public 


37.1 


27,1 


17,0 


13.0 


5,7 


Private 


50.2 


26,9 


14.0 


6.9 


2.1 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Depanment of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (Teacher 
Questionnaire), 
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A greater percentage of teachers in 1990-91 than in 
1987-88 reported that they planned to stay in teach- 
ing as long as they were able (38 percent compared 
with 33 percent) (table 6.17). Public and private 
school teachers followed the same pattern. 



Table 6.17— Percentage distribution of teachers by plans to 
remain teachers, by sector: 1987-88 and 
1990-91 





As 
long 
as able 


Until 
elig. to 
retire 


Probably 

will 
continue 


Definitely 
plan to 
leave 


Un- 
decided 


1987-88 












Total 


32.9 


34.6 


12.5 


3.9 


16.1 


Public 


30.7 


37.6 


12.5 


4.0 


15.3 


Private 


49.9 


11.9 


12.7 


3.6 


21.9 


1990-91 












Total 


37.5 


36.2 


9.8 


3.0 


13.4 


Public 


35.2 


39.4 


9.6 


3.1 


12.7 


Private 


54.1 


13.3 


11.2 


2.9 


18.4 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Dcpanment of Education, National Center for Kducation 
Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 
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C hapter 7 • S upply , D emand , and 
Sh ortage of T eachers 



The adequacy of the supply of teachers is a matter of 
great importance to educators, policymakers, parents, 
and others interested in educational issues. Of partic- 
ular concern is the possibility of shortages in fields 
such as mathematics and science, where teachers and 
potential teachers are often perceived as having 
attractive career alternatives outside education. Many 
are also concerned about the growing need for spe- 
cial education, bilingual, and ESL teachers as the 
number of children needing the services of these 
types of teachers increases. This chapter presents 
data from the 1990-91 Schools and Staffing Survey 
(SASS) related to the supply, demand, and shortage 
of teachers and data on the sources of the current 
supply of teachers. It concludes with a short descrip- 
tion of changes between 1987-88 and 1990-91. 

Aspects of Supply, Demand, 
AND Shortage 

SASS provides several indicators of the adequacy of 
the teacher supply including adminstrators' reports of 
their ability to fill vacant positions and the level of 
difficulty encountered in filling positions in different 
fields. It also provides information on the methods 
administrators use to deal with shortages when they 
exist, which is important to the quality of education. 

Ability to Fill Vacancies 

One indicator of whether the demand for teachers is 
being met is the extent to which districts and schools 
are able to fill teaching positions. In 1990-91, both 
public districts and private schools had filled an aver- 
age of 99 percent of their approved positions (table 
7.1). There was little difference by type of school or 
district, although private schools found it necessary 
to do more hiring. An average of 18 percent of their 
teaching positions were filled with newly hired 



teachers, compared with an average of 1 1 percent for 
public school districts (figure 7.1).-^^ 

The proportion of newly hired teachers was related to 
district and school size. In public school districts 
with fewer than 1,000 students, an average of 13 per- 
cent of teachers were newly hired, compared with 8 
percent to 10 percent in larger districts. In the small- 
est private schools, 20 percent of the teachers were 
newly hired, almost double the proportion in the 
largest size category (11 percent). 

^^Public districts and private schools were instructed to include 
teachers returning from upaid leave of absence of one school 
year or more in their counts of newly hired teachers, but not to 
include substitute teacher 



Figure 7.1 — Average percentage of approved 
positions filled with new and 
continuing teachers in public school 
districts and private schools: 1990-91 







89.4 


10.6 


Public ' 
districts 


m 










82.4 


17.6 


Private 
schools 









20 



40 60 
Percent 



80 



100 



Positions filled 
with continuing 
teachers 



□ 



Positions filled 
with newly hired 
teachers 



SOURCE: U.S. Dcpanment of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Schools and Staffing Sur\'ey: 1990-91 (Teacher Demand and 
Shortage and Private School Questionnaires). 
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Table 7.1 — ^Average percentage of approved positions filled, left vacant or filled with long-term substitutes, or withdrawn 
in public districts and private schools, and average percentage of 1990-91 teachers who had been laid off, by 
selected public school district and private school characteristics: 1990-91 



Average 
percent 
positions 
filled 



Of filled positions 
average percent filled by 



Newly hired 
teachers 



Continuing 
teachers 



Average 
percent 
positions 
vacant/sub. 



Average 
percent 
positions 
withdrawn 



Average 
percent 
teachers 
laid off 
since 1989-90* 



PUBLIC DISTRICTS 

Region 

Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 

District size 

Less than 1,000 
1,000 to 4,999 
5,000 to 9,999 
10,000 or more 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

Minority teachers 
Less than 10% 
20% or more 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 

Region 

Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

Minority teachers 
Less than 10% 
20% or more 



99.4 



99.5 
99.4 
99.6 
99.3 



99.3 
99.6 
99.4 
99.4 



99.5 
99.2 



99.5 
99.3 

98.7 



98.9 
99.2 
99.0 
97.6 



98.1 
99.4 
99.4 
99.6 



99.0 
98.1 



99.0 
97.6 



10.6 



6.4 
10.7 
11.3 
14.0 



12.8 
7.8 
8.6 
9.8 



10.0 
12.5 



10.5 
11.0 

17.6 



16.5 
17.2 
18.0 
18.7 



19.9 
15.5 
12.7 
10.6 



16.7 
19.4 



16.5 
21.6 



89.4 



93.6 
89.3 
88.7 
86.0 



87.2 
92.2 
91.4 
90.2 



90.0 
87.5 



89.5 
89.0 

82.4 



83.5 
82.8 
82.0 
81.3 



80.1 
84.5 
87.3 
89.4 



83.3 
80.6 



83.5 
78.4 



0.4 



0.4 
0.4 
0.3 
0.7 



0.5 
0.3 
0.5 

0.6 



0.3 
0.8 



0.4 
0.6 

0.9 



0.8 
0.5 
0.8 
2.0 



1.4 
0.4 
0.5 
0.3 



0.6 
1.6 



0.7 

2.0 



0.1 



0.0 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 



0.2 
0.0 
0.1 
0.0 



0.1 
0.1 



0.1 

0.1 

0.3 



0.3 
0.3 
0.2 
0.5 



0.5 
0.1 



0.4 
0.2 



0.3 
0.4 



0.6 



0.9 
0.7 
0.3 
0.4 



0.7 
0.5 
0.6 
0.5 



0.7 
0.4 



0.6 
0.4 

1.3 



1.5 
1.5 
1.1 
1.2 



1.7 
1.0 
0.7 
0.6 



1.4 
1.3 



1.4 
1.3 



- • Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

♦Teachers whose contracts were not renewed at the end of the 1989-90 school year because of budget limitations, declining enrollment, or elimination of 
courses. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Private School and Teacher 
Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 
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An average of 0.4 percent of the teaching positions in 
public districts were vacant or temporarily filled by a 
substitute, and an average of 0. 1 percent were abol- 
ished or withdrawn because suitable candidates could 
not be found. Private schools had slightly gn-ater 
proportions in each category. Public districts with 
large minority enrollments (20 percent or more) had 
slightly higher average proportions of positions that 
were vacant or filled by substitutes than did districts 
with smaller minority enrollments (0.8 percent com- 
pared with 0.3 percent). 

Private schools did not offer contracts to an average 
of 1.3 percent of their teachers at the end of 1989-90 
because of budget limitations, declining enrollment, 
or elimination of courses."^^ In public districts, the 
average was a little lower (0.6 percent). 

Ways of Compensating for Lack of Qualified 
Teachers 

Fifteen percent of all schools reported having teach- 
ing vacancies in 1990-91 that could not be filled 
with a teacher qualified in the course or grade level 
to be taught (table 7.2)."^^ Public schools in central 
cities had the most serious problem: 23 percent had 
such vacancies (compared with 13 percent in each of 
the other two community types). Among public 
schools in all three community types, the percentage 
of schools that could not find qualified teachers was 
greater when minority enrollment was 20 percent or 
more than when it was less than 20 percent. 

When administrators cannot find qualified teachers 
to fill vacancies, they have a number of methods for 
covering them, such as cancelling planned courses, 
expanding some class sizes, adding sections to other 
teachers' normal teaching loads, assigning a teacher 
of another subject or grade level, using long- or 



^^Public districts and private sch(X)ls were instructed to count as 
"laid off those teachers whose contracts were not renewed at 
the end of the 1989-90 school year because of budget limita- 
tions, declining enrollment, or elimination of courses. They were 
instructed not to include teachers who were fired or whose con- 
tracts were not renewed for performance reasons. 
"^^No definition of "qualified'' was provided in the questionnaire. 
Administrators used their own judgment when they reported that 
positions could not be filled with qualified teachers. 
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short-term substitutes, using part-time or itinerant 
teachers, or hiring less qualified teachers. Almost 
one-half (48 percent) of the administrators who had 
vacancies that they could not fill with qualified 
teachers in 1990-91 reported that they used substi- 
tute teachers to cover vacancies; 26 percent hired less 
qualified teachers; and 23 percent assigned other 
teachers. Public school administrators were more 
likely than private school administrators to use sub- 
stitute teachers to cover vacancies, while private 
school administrators were more likely than those in 
public schools to use part-time teachers or increase 
the teaching loads of other teachers (figure 7.2). 

Within the public sector, the tendency to use particu- 
lar methods for compensating for vacancies that 
could not be filled with qualified teachers varied by 
community type. For example, administrators in cen- 
tral city schools were the most likely to use substitute 
teachers, while administrators in rural/small town 
schools were the most likely to hire less qualified 
teachers. 

Difficulty Filling Vacancies by Field 

An important indicator of the adequacy of the teacher 
supply is the difficulty that school administrators 
experience in filling teaching vacancies. As back- 
ground to the discussion of the difficulty in filling 
teaching vacancies by field. Table 7,3 shows the per- 
centages of schools with vacancies in various fields. 
To a large extent, the percentage of schools with 
vacancies in a field reflects the proportion of schools 
with positions in that field. For example, the percent- 
age of schools with vacancies in English, which is 
widely offered, was 18 percent, while the percentage 
of schools with vacancies in ESL or bilingual educa- 
tion, which only some schools offer was only 7 per- 
cent. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that 38 
percent of all public schools had teaching vacancies 
in special education in 1990-91. 

Among schools with teaching vacancies, the difficul- 
ty in filling those vacancies varied by field and type 
of school (table 7.4). Overall, ESL and bilingual 
teachers were the most difficult to find. Thirty-seven 
percent of school administrators who had vacancies 
in this field found them very difficult or impossible 

25 \ AO 



Table 7.2-~Percentege of schools with vacancies that could not be filled with a qualified teacher and percentage of those that used 
various methods to compensate for their vacancies, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Methods used by schools unable to fill vacancies with qualified teacher 
Unable to Used Hired 

fill with vac. Increased Increased Assigned Used pan-time less 

qualified Cancelled class teaching another substitute or itinerant qualified 
teacher courses sizes loads teacher teacher teacher teacher 



TOTAL 


15.3 


6.7 


1 1.3 




15.8 


6.2 


1 1.0 


Central city 


23.4 


4.3 


12.1 


School level 








Elementary 


22.4 


4.4 


14.5 


Secondary 


24.9 


3.5 


7.0 


Combined 


34.7 




— 


Minority enrollment 








Less than 20% 


8.2 


— 


11.4 


20% or more 


28.5 


4.3 


12.1 


School size 








Less than 150 


30.2 






150 to 499 


17.0 


3.0 


14.2 


500 to 749 


23.7 


3.6 


11.8 


/jU or more 


30.4 


6.5 


12.1 


Urban fringe/large town 


13.3 


3.1 


13.3 


School level 








Elementary 


11.9 


. 


12.3 


Secondary 


14.9 


3.5 


14.1 


Comomed 


34.6 






Minority enrollment 








Less than 20% 


8.8 


5.7 


19.3 


zv^ad or more 


18.7 


1 .6 


9.8 


School size 








Less than 150 


20.2 







150 to 499 


10.5 





1 1.7 


500 to 749 


14.2 


— 


14.0 


750 or more 


15.4 


5.1 


14.6 


Rural/small town 


13.3 


9.5 


8.9 


School level 








Elementary 


11.1 


5.7 


6.7 


Secondary 


15.4 


16.0 


12.2 


Combined 


23.7 


8.5 


9.0 


Minority enrollment 








Less than 20% 


11.5 


9.5 


8.8 


20% or more 


17.9 


9.6 


9.0 


School size 








Less than 150 


9.6 


22.6 


12.5 


150 to 499 


13.9 


8.0 


6.6 


500 to 749 


12.2 


6.4 


7.7 


750 or more 


16.8 


9.9 


16.2 



10.1 


22.9 


47.8 


9.9 




7.6 


22.5 


49.7 


7.8 


11,1 


5.9 


17.7 


68.8 


5.6 


11 7 

£.1.. 1 


4.5 


17.0 


69.6 


4.7 


25.3 


9.4 


20.8 


64.1 


8.5 


15.0 




14.5 








7.0 


19.8 


46.5 


9.8 


29.1 


5.8 


17.5 


71.0 


5.1 


22.1 


2.7 


16.4 


68.1 




£.J .O 


5.7 


15.9 


62.0 


7.3 


25.9 


8.5 


19.1 


77.0 


4.6 


18.5 


6.4 


23.1 


50.9 


7.2 


11 1 


4.6 


21.0 


52.4 


5.7 


I'K 1 


11.3 


26.1 


50.2 


12.9 


18.6 












9.1 


28.4 


35.8 


9.7 


17.8 


4.9 


20.0 


59.6 


5.9 


24.8 




3.9 


26.2 


47.8 


1.9 


14.7 


2.8 


15.0 


58.1 


8.9 


254 


12.6 


25.8 


50.6 


12.0 


22.0 


9.7 


26.6 


32.1 


10.1 


33.7 


8.2 


27.4 


32.7 


9.7 


33.1 


3.9 


25.8 


33.4 


9.5 


35.2 


4.9 


25.3 


26.7 


13.4 


32.2 


8.6 


22.8 


31.4 


12.2 


33.4 


1.5 


32.8 


33.4 


6.6 


34.1 


9.5 


31.1 


35.3 


7.4 


22.3 


8.1 


24.0 


26.9 


10.9 


36.8 


8.1 


31.3 


42.2 


7.5 


35.1 


8.1 


26.7 


36.8 


12.6 


28.3 
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Table 7.2-.Percen4age of schools with vacancies that could not be filled with a qualified teacher andpercentage of those that used 
various methods to compensate for their vacancies, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91-Continued 



Unable to 
fill with vac. 
qualified 
teacher 



Methods used by schools unable to fill vacancies with. qualified teacher 

X]se^ Hired 

Increased Increased Assigned Used part-time less 

Cancelled class teaching another substitute or itinerant qualified 

courses sizes loads teacher teacher teacher teacher 



PRIVATE 



Central city 



School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 



School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



13.7 
13.5 



11.1 
14.8 
19.5 



9.0 
5.4 



18.7 
11.3 
8.1 
8.1 

14.0 



10.5 
16.1 
21.6 



12.3 
17.5 



18.2 
11.0 
8.4 
18.3 

13.5 



9.7 
7.9 
22.3 



12.6 
19.3 



14.6 
11.7 



6.4 
12.4 

21.2 
19.6 

16.9 
10.9 



11.1 



11.8 



12.9 
9.6 

9.4 



Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 11.7 6.1 12.9 

20% or more 15.7 4.8 6.7 



12.7 
5.5 



10.8 

10.9 
7.2 



10.3 
11.4 



8.6 
13.5 



21.9 



21.2 
24.5 

6.5 



38.3 
12.3 



26.4 
20.7 



16.4 

7.1 
21.2 



15.4 
17.9 



12.7 
19.4 



22.1 



22.4 15.7 



24.5 24.1 



24.2 
24.5 

15.3 



38.6 
12.0 



17.3 
33.3 



23.2 

23.8 
20.7 



19.4 
29.2 



13.3 
36.2 



25.1 



28.0 



28.5 



39.3 
42.7 

43.7 



36.9 
47.9 



48.5 
32.6 



48.0 

52.1 
48.6 



44.0 
54.2 



56.6 
34.5 



20.6 



14.5 



17.3 



19.3 
20.4 

14.6 



20.1 
20.7 



24.3 
17.4 



21.9 

21.5 
20.4 



20.9 
23.5 



21.1 
23.4 



13.7 



13.8 



16.0 



22.1 
29.2 

26.1 



31.4 
27.2 



29.9 
32.0 



18.9 

10.9 
31.7 



22.8 
12.7 



25.6 
13.6 



13.9 



13.1 



6.0 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 
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Figure 7.2— Percentage of public and private schools tliat used various methods to compensate for unfilled 
vacancies; 1990-91 




Used 
substitute 
teacher 



Hired Assigned Increased Used FT or 

less qualified another class itinerant 

teacher teacher sizes teacher 



Increased Cancelled 
leaching courses 
loads 



Public schools 



□ 



Private schools 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 



to fill (figure 7.3). At the other extreme were the gen- 
eral elementary and English fields. Among the 
administrators with vacancies in these fields, only 3 
percent and 5 percent, respectively, found them very 
difficult or impossible to fill. 

Private school administrators with vacancies in math, 
physical science, and biology or other life sciences 
were considerably more likely than public school 
administrators with vacancies in those fields to report 
that it was very difficult or impossible to fill them. 
Private school administrators were also more likely 
than their public school counterparts to have difficul- 
ty filling general elementary vacancies. 

Within the public sector, central city school adminis- 
trators with vacancies in the general elementary field 
were more likely than administrators in other com- 
munity types to report that it was very difficult or 
impossible to fill vacancies (6 percent compared with 
1 percent). Also, public school administrators in 
schools with 20 percent or more minority students 
were more likely than those in public schools with 
smaller minority enrollments to find it very difficult 



or impossible to fill their vacancies in the following 
fields: general elementary, special education, mathe- 
matics, and biology or life sciences. 

Retraining to Deal with Teacher Shortages 

When teacher shortages are specific to certain fields, 
districts or schools may offer their teaching stafx^ the 
opportunity to retrain so that they can teach in a field 
of shortage. Overall, 10 percent of public school dis- 
tricts and 16 percent of private schools provided free 
retraining to prepare staff members to teach in fields 
with current or anticipated shortages (table 7.5). 
They provided this retraining in a variety of fields. In 
the case of any one specific field, relatively few dis- 
tricts provided free retraining (2 percent to 5 percent, 
depending on the field). However, more districts pro- 
vided free retraining for special education than for 
any other field except math. 

The percentage of public school districts that provid- 
ed free retraining varied by region. Districts in the 
South were the most likely to provide some free 
retraining (20 percent, compared with 13 percent in 
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Table 7,3— Percentage of schools with vacancies in various teaching fields, by selected school characteristics; 1990-91 



TOTAL 

PUBLIC 

Community type 
Central city 

Urban fringe/large town 
Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 209c 
20% or more 

School size 
Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

PRIVATE 

Community type 
Central city 

Urban fringe/large town 
Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 209c 
20% or more 

School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



elementary 


Snecial 
ed. 


English 


Math 


Physical 
science 


Biology 
or life 
science 


ESLor 
bilingual 
ed. 


Foreign 
language 


V(K\/ 

tech. 
ed. 


4/ .J 


JU.4 


1 7 8 


17.0 


12.6 


1 1.0 


7.0 


10.4 


8.3 


47.7 


37.5 


18.0 


17.1 


11.9 


10.4 


8.3 


9.8 


10.1 




Al 1 
4Z. 1 


\f\ A 

1 U.H 


16.3 


1 1.7 


1 1.O 


14.7 


10.1 


9.8 


48.9 


38.3 


17.4 


17^5 


12.6 


10.5 


9.6 


10.5 


8.1 
11.2 


4J.D 






17 9 
1 / 


1 1.7 


10.2 


4.6 


9.3 


AO 0 
OZ.V 


J / . J 


8.3 


8.0 


6.1 


4.6 


8.0 


3.6 


3.4 


^ Q 




44. 1 


41.6 


27.9 


25.3 


9.2 


26.1 


27.8 


38.6 


48.5 


25^8 


24^8 


15.3 


19.9 


8.1 


16.7 


16.9 


AA 1 
44. / 


IS A 




15.1 


10.3 


8.9 


3.8 


9.4 


9.9 


51.8 


41.7 


20.3 


19^8 


14^2 


12.5 


14.4 


10.4 


10.2 


30.3 


20.1 


12.0 


10.9 


8.1 


5.6 


2.7 


4.8 


7.9 


r> 1 .4 




1 1 I 
11.1 


1 1 .0 


7.1 


6.4 


4.5 


5.7 


6.7 


59.2 


45.7 


17.1 


15.3 


10.7 


9.2 


1 1.6 


9.1 


9.3 


1A A 


DZ. 1 


49 fx 


40.7 


29.9 


26.9 


18.3 


25.9 


22.0 


47.1 


7.3 


17.2 


16.8 


14.6 


13.0 


2.9 


12.3 


2.7 


53 5 


8 A 


21 .0 


20.4 


17.3 


15.3 


3.7 


15.2 


3.0 


48.9 


8.6 


18. 8 


18.5 


15.4 


14.9 


3.4 


13.3 


2.9 




A 8 


10.7 


10.5 


10.3 


8.1 


1.4 


7.6 


2.3 




A 1 


1 \j.y 


10.4 


9.5 


8.0 


1.4 


5.5 


1.3 


J.. 1 


O. 1 


40.6 


40.1 


30.8 


30.3 


6.5 


35.5 


6.4 


42.0 


14.4 


23^6 


23.2 


20.7 


18.3 


5.1 


19.7 


4.8 


46.2 


6.3 


16.4 


16.6 


13.7 


12.0 


2.7 


12.7 


2.2 


49.0 


9.7 


18.9 


17.2 


16.5 


15.0 


3.3 


11.3 


3.9 


35.7 


8.7 


9.4 


9.1 


9.2 


7.1 


2.7 


7.0 


2.4 


61.9 


5.2 


23.3 


22.6 


19.1 


17.3 


2.9 


15.3 


2.8 


52.2 


9.5 


36.5 


35.2 


22.9 


30.6 


4.0 


28.3 


5.0 


37.7 


10.0 


53.4 


56.2 


44.1 


38.6 


3.9 


49.9 


4.7 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey; 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table 7.4— Percentage of schools with vacancies in various teaching fields that found it very difTicult or impossible to fill 
the vacancies, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 





General 
elementary 


Special 
ed. 


English 


Math 


Physical 
science 


Biology 
or life 
science 


ESLor 
bilingual 
ed. 


Foreign 
language 


Voc./ 
tech. 
ed.' 


TOTAL 


3.1 


26.1 


5.2 


14.3 


19.5 


16.2 


37.1 


27.0 


1Q 1 


PUBLIC 


2.3 


25.9 


4.7 


12.1 


16.2 


13.2 


38.2 


26.3 


19.7 


Community type 




















Central city 


5.9 


26.0 


6.6 


15.5 


16.0 


16.5 


40.5 


25.1 


99 1 


Urban fringe/iarge town 


0.6 


19.9 


3,0 


9.5 


nil 


lOJ 


404 


19^5 


20.5 


Rural/small town 


1.1 


29.3 


4.8 


11.9 


19.2 


13.0 


32.6 


30.9 


18.4 


School level 




















Elementary 


2.3 


24.6 


4.5 


10.7 


12.2 


10.8 


39.9 


21.1 


91 1 


Secondary 


2.5 


27.8 


4.2 


1 1.7 


16.0 


12.3 


38.5 


26.1 


19.0 


Combined 


0.8 


33.3 


9.2 


20.9 


40.2 


25.9 


15^2 


433 


14!9 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


0.8 


21.6 


3.6 


9.3 


15.8 


9.8 


36.3 


25.2 


18.4 


20% or more 


4.0 


30.8 


5.9 


14.9 


16.6 


16.5 


38.9 


27.6 


91 '\ 


School size 




















Less than 150 


— 


34.1 


11.1 


16.7 


12.9 


12.3 


23.8 


40.9 


18.4 


1 50 to 499 


2.2 


26.2 


5.2 


11.4 


18.0 


15.1 


34.0 


30.7 


19.4 


500 to 749 


2.5 


22.9 


1.8 


O.KJ 


1 9 n 
1 


J.O 


♦+ 1 .0 




1Q A. 
lO.D 


750 or more 


3.3 


26!8 


4!6 


13.8 


17.7 


15.5 


jy.o 


99 0 


90 0 


PRIVATE 


6.0 


28.3 


6.9 


21.6 


28.1 


24.0 


26.3 


29.0 


12.9 


Community typ>e 




















Central city 


4.3 


24.2 


3.4 


18.4 


21.6 


20.1 


10.5 


22.8 


7 S 


Urban fringe/large town 


6.0 


36.9 


11.3 


25.6 


38.7 


32.3 


50!l 


34!7 


17.0 

— 


Rural/small town 


9.0 


21.3 


7.6 


22.1 


25.4 


17.3 


— 


34.3 


School level 




















Elementary 


5.2 


19.2 


6.1 


25.9 


27.9 


26.2 


27.1 


9S 7 




Secondary 




25.0 


1.3 


16.5 


24.5 


19.1 


6.8 


23.8 




Combined 


8.6 


35.4 


11.5 


20.2 


30.3 


24!6 


35.2 


32^7 




Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


4.9 


33.1 


9.0 


22.0 


29.1 


25.7 


36.5 


32.6 


18.4 


20% or more 


8.3 


21.4 


2.9 


20.7 


26.2 


20.9 




20.0 


6.2 


School size 




















Less than 150 


11.2 


35.0 


7.3 


20.0 


24.1 


21.2 


36.5 


36.2 


7.9 


150 to 499 


2.7 


18.2 


7.4 


23.9 


30.4 


27.4 


17.8 


30.4 


17.7 


500 to 749 






6.8 


20.9 


29.5 


18.7 




14.9 




750 or more 


0.0 






11.6 


27.7 


16.5 




12.9 





— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 
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Figure 7.3— Percentage of schools with vacancies in various teaching fields that found it very difficult or 
impossible to fill the vacancies: 1990-91 




ESLor Foreign Special Physical Vocational/ Biology 
bilingual language education science technical or life 
education education science 



Math English General 
elementary 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 



the West, 8 percent in the Northeast, and 5 percent in 
the Midwest). Eleven percent of the districts in the 
South provided free retraining in special education 
and in mathematics, compared with 3 percent to 4 
percent in the other regions. 

Free training was most common in large districts. 
Twenty-eight percent of public school districts with 
10,000 or more students provided some free retrain- 
ing. Fifteen percent of these largest districts provided 
free retraining in special education and 16 percent in 
the bilingual/ESL field. 

Sources of Current Supply 

Overall, 12 percent of all teachers in 1990-91 were 
newly hired (table 7.6). The proportion was greater 
in the private sector than in the public sector (18 per- 
cent compared with 12 percent). Within the public 
sector, elementary school teachers were more likely 
than secondary school teachers to be newly hired, 
regardless of community type. In the private sector, 
this difference was statistically significant only in 
urban fringe/large town communities. 



The percentage of teachers who were teaching for the 
first time in 1990-91 was relatively low overall (4 
percent), although it was greater in private schools 
than public schools (7 percent compared with 4 per- 
cent). Within the public sector, teachers in schools 
with 20 percent or more minority students were more 
likely than those in schools with smaller minority 
enrollments to be first-time teachers. This was true in 
all three community types. 

Seventy-three percent of all experienced teachers 
who were newly hired in 1990-91 had been teaching 
in another school the previous year (table 7.6). 
Another 10 percent had been working in an occupa- 
tion outside the field of education; 7 percent had 
been caring for family members; and 6 percent had 
been working as substitute teachers. The remaining 
experienced teachers had been students at a college 
or university, unemployed, or engaged in some other 
activity. 

Public and private schools relied differently on the 
various sources of teachers. Newly hired experienced 
public school teachers were more much more likely 
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Table 7.5 — Percentage of public districts and private schools that provided free retrainikig to prepare staff mpmbers to teach 
In fields with current or anticipated shortages, by selected public school district and private school characteristics: 
1990-91 





Any 


Special 




Computer 


Physical 


Biol./Iife 


Bilingual 


Foreign 


Voc. 


Other 




field 


ed. 


Math 






science 


fkH /P7CT 
eu./LJoL, 


language 


ea. 


iieiQs 


PUBLiC DioTKlCTS 


10.3 


4.8 


4.5 


3.3 


3.7 


3.5 


3.5 


2.6 


2.3 


3.3 


Region 






















Northeast 


7.8 


2.8 


2.7 


2.9 


2.0 


2.1 


2.2 


2.4 


2.0 


4.3 


Midwest 


4.7 


2.5 


2.6 


2.5 


2.4 


2.3 


1.3 


1.5 


2.0 


1.9 


South 


19.8 


11.2 


1 1.0 


5.4 


8.9 


8.3 


5.1 


5.3 


3.3 


J.J 


West 


13.3 


4.0 


2.9 


3.0 


1.9 


2.1 


7.4 


l.'g 


1.9 


2.6 


District size 






















Ussthan UOOO 


7.9 


3.4 


3.5 


1.1 


2.7 


2.7 


2.3 


2.1 


2.3 


3.0 


1,000 to 4,999 


10.9 


5.1 


5.0 


3.4 


4.0 


4.0 


3.6 


2.9 


2.1 


3!l 


5,000 to 9,999 


16.5 


8.0 


1.1 


5.3 


6.5 


6.2 


5.1 


3.1 


3.3 


4.7 


10,000 or more 


28.1 


15.0 


9.9 


7.0 


8.9 


6.3 


16.4 


6.1 


3.2 


5^7 


Minority enrollment 






















Less than 20% 


7.9 


3.5 


3.7 


2.9 


3.2 


2.9 


2.1 


2.2 


2.2 


3.1 


20% or more 


17.9 


8.6 


7.1 


4.5 


5.1 


5.4 


8.0 


3.7 


2.7 


4.0 


Minority teachers 






















Less than 10% 


8.1 


3.6 


3.6 


2.8 


3.0 


2.8 


2.3 


2.2 


2.0 


2.9 


20% or more 


22.7 


1 1.2 


9.9 


6.2 


7.2 


7.8 


10.1 


5.0 


3.6 


5.5 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


16.0 


4.0 


8.1 


7.5 


6.1 


6.0 


3.0 


2.8 


2.2 


6.0 


Region 






















Northeast 


16.0 


2.7 


8.9 


6.4 


5.0 


5.5 


1.6 


1.9 


1.4 


4.2 


Midwest 


1 z.y 


3.4 


6.8 


1.1 


5.8 


5.7 


3.0 


2.0 


2.0 


4.5 


South 


21.0 


4.1 


10.2 


9.3 


8.2 


7.9 


4.5 


4.4 


3.4 


9.4 


West 


14.7 


5.8 


6.6 


6.4 


4.9 


4.4 


2.5 


2.8 


2!l 


5.9 


School size 






















Less than 150 


17.9 


4.7 


7.8 


7.9 


6.2 


5.9 


3.5 


2.4 


2.6 


6.7 


150 to 499 


13.2 


2.7 


7.7 


6.6 


5.1 


5.3 


2.2 


2.6 


1.6 


4.9 


500 to 749 


18.0 




1 L.J 


I u.z 


I u.z 




1 o 


0. / 


^ o 

2.0 


6.4 


750 or more 


17.7 


3.8 


14.3 


11.7 


12.5 


12.1 


3.9 


8.1 


2.5 


6.8 


Minority enrollment 






















Less than 209?? 


14.6 


3.1 


7.3 


7.3 


6.1 


6.0 


2.8 


2.6 


2.1 


5.3 


20% or more 


19.2 


5.9 


9.9 


8.0 


5.9 


5.9 


3.3 


3.1 


2.4 


7.4 


Minority teachers 






















Less than 10% 


14.8 


3.4 


7.5 


in 


5.7 


5.8 


2.9 


2.7 


2.2 


5.5 


20% or more 


21.0 


6.1 


10.5 


6.9 


7.5 


6.6 


3.4 


3.2 


2.4 


7.8 



— Too few cases tor a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Private School and Teacher 
Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 
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than their private school counterparts to have come 
from another school (76 percent compared with 59 
percent) (figure 7.4). Newly hired private school 
teachers, on the other hVnd, were more likely than 
newly hired public school teachers to have been 
working outside the education field or caring for 
family members. 

Chan(;i:s in thk Supply, Dkmand, 
AND Shori a(;k of Teachers: 
1987-88 ro 1990-91 

Ability to Fill Vacancies 

In both 1987-88 and 1990-91, public districts and 
private schools were able to fill almost all of their 
vacant positions (table 7.7). In private schools, the 
average percentage of teachers who were new was 



smaller in 1990-91 than in 1987-88, which implies a 
lower turnover rate in the intervening period. 
Although the percentage of positions that\^ere with- 
drawn because suitable candidates could not be 
found was 1 percent or less, it declined in both public 
districts and private schools from 1987-88 to 
1990-91. 

Retraining to Deal with Teacher Shortages 

The proportions of public districts and private 
schools that provided free retraining to staff members 
to prepare them to teach in fields with current or 
anticipated shortages did not change significantly 
between 1987-88 and 1990-91 (table 7.8). There 
was, however, a decline in the percentage of public 
districts that provided free retraining to teach com- 
puter science (from 5 percent to 3 percent). 



Figure 7.4 — Percentage distribution of newly hired, experienced teachers in public and private schools, 
by previous year's activity: 1990-91 




Teaching Non-teaching Caring Working as Attending 
elsewhere job for family substitute college 



Other 



Seeking 
work 



Public schools teachers 



□ 



Private schools teachers 



SOURCE: U.S. Departmeni of Eilucaiion. Naiional Center lor Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Sun'ey: 1990-9 1 (Tciicher Questionnaire). 
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Table 7.6 — Percentage of fuU-time teachers who were newly hired and who were first-time teachers, and percentage distribution 
of newly hired, experienced teachers by 1989-90 main activity, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Percent Percent _ Expexiejiced teachers! 1^.89.-90 main activity , 

newly first-time Teaching Working Attending Non-teaching Caring Seeking 

hired teachers elsewhere as sub. college job for family work Other 



TOTAL 


12.2 


4.0 


73.1 


6.1 


3.0 


9.8 


6.9 


0.4 


0.6 


PUBLIC 


11.5 


3.6 


75.7 


5.7 


3.1 


8.6 


6.2 


0.3 


0.4 


Central city 


12.9 


3.6 


75.4 


4.3 


4.1 


9.9 


5.8 


— 


— 


School level 




















EIementai7 


14.6 


4.2 


75.2 


4.7 


3.7 


10.0 


5.8 





0.0 


Secondary 


9.4 


2.3 


76.8 


2.7 


4.7 


10.0 


5.7 


0.0 





Combined 


13.9 


47 


69.7 


8.6 


— 


7.4 




0.0 




Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


11.7 


2.5 


75.6 


7.0 


1.6 


11.2 


4.4 


0.0 





20% or more 


13.2 


4.0 


75.4 


3.6 


4.8 


9.6 


6.2 


— 




School size 




















Less than 150 


zO.5 


2.8 


70.9 


7.6 


— 


— 





0.0 


0.0 


150 to 499 


12.8 


3.6 


79.1 


5.5 


2.8 


6.7 


4.5 





0.0 


500 to 749 


13.8 


4.4 


74.9 


5.2 


1.8 


8.6 


9.5 


0.0 


0.0 


750 or more 


12.2 


3.2 


74.1 


2.9 


6.2 


12.1 


4.5 


0.0 


— 


Urban fringe/large town 


11. 1 


3.5 


77.3 


6.6 


2.7 


6.4 


6.5 


— 


— 


School level 




















Elementary 


12.1 


4.2 


76.4 


8.0 


2.2 


5.2 


7.4 








Secondary 


9.1 


2.5 


77.5 


4.2 


3.7 


9.2 


5.1 


0.0 





Combined 


14.5 


2.6 


89.3 


3.1 


— 


— 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


9.9 


2.8 


73.5 


8.4 


2.0 


6.3 


9.1 


0.0 





20% or more 


12.5 


4.4 


81.3 


4.7 


3.3 


6.4 


3.9 


— 


— 


School size 




















Less than 150 


22.4 


6.1 


91.7 


— 


— 


3.2 




0.0 


0.0 


150 to 499 


11.3 


3.3 


80.3 


8.8 


1.0 


6.1 


3.7 


0.0 


0.0 


500 to 749 


12.9 


4.7 


74.5 


6.8 


— 


4.8 


12.6 


0.0 


0.0 


750 or more 


9.5 


2.9 


76.4 


5.0 


5.0 


7.9 


4.3 


— 


— 


Rural/small town 


1 1.0 


3.7 


74.6 


6.0 


2.6 


9.2 


6.7 


0.4 


0.6 


School level 




















Elementary 


11.5 


3.6 


74.9 


6.6 


2.2 


7.7 


7.7 






Secondary 


9.9 


3.6 


74.7 


5.0 


3.1 


11.5 


4.8 


0.4 


0.5 


Combined 


13.2 


4.9 


71.8 


4.5 


3.5 


11.8 


5.9 


2.2 




Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


9.6 


3.3 


74.0 


5.6 


3.2 


8.3 


7.6 


0.3 


1.0 


20% or more 


14.5 


4.4 


75.5 


6.5 


1.6 


10.6 


5.3 


0.5 


0.0 


School size 




















Less than 150 


14.9 


6.7 


78.8 


5.8 


3.6 


8.8 


2.8 
8.1 




0.0 

1.1 


150 to 499 


10.4 


3.4 


73.6 


6.3 


2.7 


7.4 


0.8 


500 to 749 


11.3 


3.2 


73.8 


4.9 


2.1 


11.1 


7.8 






750 or more 


10.9 


3.8 


76.2 


6.9 


2.5 


10.5 


3.8 
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Table 7.6— Percentage of full-time teachers who were newly hired and who were first-time teachers, and percentage distribution of 
newly hired, experienced teachers by 198*^-90 main activity, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91— Continued 



Percent Percent Exp$rienced.teacbejsM9.85l-9Q maiji.aaliyiiy 

newly first-time Teaching Working Attending Non-teaching Caring Seeking 

hired teachers elsewhere as sub. college job for family work Other 



PRIVATE 


17.7 


6.8 


59.2 


8.2 


3.0 


16.4 


11.1 


0.9 


1.2 


Central city 


17.9 


7.1 


61.9 


10.2 


1.8 


14.1 


9.5 


— 


.... 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


19.0 
15.2 
18.6 


11 
4.7 
8.5 


62.4 
76.5 
48.3 


10.7 
5.8 
13.2 


2.6 


12.5 
12.8 
18.5 


11.1 
13.8 


0.0 
0.0 


0.0 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


16.1 
21.0 


6.2 
8.8 


60.4 
63.9 


9.6 
11.1 


3.2 
0.0 


14.2 
14.1 


9.9 
9.0 


— 


— 


School size 
Less than 150 
1 50 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


23.9 
18.7 
13.7 
I4.I 


10.9 
7.8 
4.1 
4.6 


67.7 
56.9 
65.1 
68.8 


5.6 
13.7 

12.5 


2.2 
1.9 
0.0 


20.9 
13.9 
11.2 


3.5 
11.3 
13.1 


0.0 

0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 


Urban fringe/large town 


17.5 


5.7 


55.6 


6.7 


5.5 


18.3 


12.4 


— 




School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


18.9 
10.4 
18.5 


6.0 
2.8 
6.5 


58.4 
73.7 
46.4 


9.8 


2.5 
11.1 


16.0 
19.7 
21.4 


12.5 
0.0 
15.4 


0.0 
0.0 


0.0 
0.0 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


16.5 
19.9 


5.4 
6.5 


58.4 
49.8 


8.1 
4.1 


6.0 
4.7 


12.6 
29.5 


13.3 
10.5 


— 


0.0 


School size 
Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


24.9 
17.5 
8.2 
9.4 


10.6 
5.0 
2.3 
1.6 


47.2 
56.2 


6.1 
7.6 


9.5 
4.7 


20.3 
18.4 


15.4 
11.3 


— 


0.0 


Rural/small town 


1 D.O 




SO 7 


4.5 


2.2 


15.5 


15.0 






School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


I5.I 
15.9 

18.8 


8.1 
5.0 
7.9 


64.5 
60.6 


4.4 


— 
0.0 


6.2 
18.3 


22.7 


0.0 


0.0 

— 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


16.6 
18.0 


7.5 
8.6 


56.8 


4.9 


2.5 


15.6 


16.6 






School size 
Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


19.5 
15.6 
12.2 


10.8 
6.0 
3.4 


63.5 
56.8 


2.4 
6.9 


0.0 


9.5 
21.0 


16.0 
15.0 




0.0 


— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 


















NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 














SOURCE: U.S. E)epartment of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Teacher 





Questionnaires), 
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Table 7.7 — Average percentage of approved positions filled, left vacant or filled with long-term substitutes, or withdrawn 
in public districts and private schools: 1987-88 and 1990-91 







Average 
percent 
positions 
filled 


Of filled positions 
average percent filled by 
New Continuing 
teachers teachers 


Average 
percent 
positions 
vacant/sub 




Average 
percent 

positions 
withdrawn 


1987-88 
















Public districts 
Private schools 




99.0 
98.2 


9.8 
21.7 


90.2 
78.3 


0.6 
0.7 




0.4 
1.0 


1990-91 
















Public districts 
Private schools 




99.4 
98.7 


10.6 
17.6 


89.4 
82.4 


0.4 
0.9 




0.1 
0.3 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Su^^'ey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (Teacher 
Demand and Shortage and Private School Questionnaires). 


Table 7.8 — Percentage of public districts and private schools that provided free retraining to prepare staff members to 
teach in fields with current or anticipated shortages: 1987-88 and 1990-91 




Any 
field 


Special 
education 


Math 


Computer Physical 
science science 


Biol./life 
science 


Bilingual 
ed./ESL 


Foreign 
language 


1987-88 
















Public districts 
Private schools 


11.7 
13.7 


4.9 
3.9 


5.3 
6.2 


4.6 4.3 
7.5 4.7 


3.8 
4.1 


3.0 
1.0 


2.6 
2.9 


1990-91 
















Public districts 
Private schools 


10.3 
16.0 


4.8 
4.0 


4.5 
8.1 


3.3 3.7 
7.5 6.1 


3.5 
6.0 


3.5 
3.0 


2.6 
2.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (Teacher 
Demand and Shortage and Private School Questionnaires). 
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Teacher Supply 



The percentage of teachers who were newly hired 
increased slightly between 1987-88 and 1990-91 in 
public schools, but remained about the same in pri- 
vate schools (table 7.9), The percentage of newly 
hired teachers who were first-time teachers increased 
in both public and private schools. 

Table 7.9— Percentage of full-time teachers who were newly 
hired and who were first-time teachers, by 
sector: 1987-88 and 1990-91 



Percent Percent 
newly first-time 
hired teachers 



1987-88 






Total 


11.3 


3.1 


Public 


10.5 


2.8 


Private 


17.1 


5.2 


1990-91 






Total 


12.2 


4.0 


Public 


11.5 


3.6 


Private 


17.7 


6.8 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education 
Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1987-88 and 1990-91 (Teacher 
Questionnaire). 
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Table Al — Number of public schools and students and average number of students per full-time-equivalent (PTE) 
teacher, by state: 1990-91 



Average students/ 
Schools Students PTE tchr. 



TOTAL 


79,885 


40,103,699 


16.7 


Alabama 


1,243 


688,980 


16.7 


Alaska 


425 


109,112 


14.4 


Arizona 


992 


590,529 


18.9 


Arkansas 


1,074 


415,981 


15.1 


California 


7,193 


4,798,136 


23.2 


Colorado 


1,304 


575,845 


16.8 


Connecticut 


933 


453,813 


14.3 


Delaware 


161 


96,375 


16.2 


Dist. of Columbia 


170 


78,415 


13.9 


Florida 


2,269 


1,766,890 


16.2 


Georgia 


1,650 


1,102,779 


16.4 


Hawaii 


231 


176,149 


17.4 


Idaho 


545 


215,692 


18.1 


Illinois 


3,949 


1 ,804,706 


15.8 


Indiana 


1,856 


894,518 


16.8 


Iowa 


1,530 


479,023 


14.6 


Kansas 


1,442 


453,170 


14.1 


Kentucky 


1,323 


617,625 


15.9 


Louisiana 


1,449 


738,300 


15.8 


Maine 


738 


218,614 


14.0 


Maryland 


1,128 


675,491 


17.8 


Massachusetts 


1,775 


810,755 


14.6 


Michigan 


3,110 


1,418,907 


18.5 


Minnesota 


1,434 


719,581 


16.3 


Mississippi 


913 


506,697 


18.5 


Missouri 


2,063 


818,239 


15.0 


Montana 


739 


157,530 


14.3 


Nebraska 


1,455 


260,030 


11.9 


Nevada 


313 


198,751 


17.4 


New Hampshire 


417 


147,023 


14.6 


New Jersey 


2,224 


1,112,872 


13.5 


New Mexico 


626 


292,482 


16.4 


New York 


3,889 


2,384,989 


14.7 


North Carolina 


1,917 


1,069,603 


16.1 


North Dakota 


647 


1 18,778 


13.7 


\Jl\HJ 




1 , / 1 0,7 J J 


1 /.J 


Oklahoma 


1,730 


574,546 


14.9 


Oregon 


1,164 


459,106 


17.2 


Pennsylvania 


3,205 


1,722,046 


16.7 


Rhode Island 


294 


148,027 


15.1 


South Carolina 


1,085 


649,828 


16.8 


South Dakota 


732 


148,790 


13.8 


Tennessee 


1,485 


789,393 


17.9 


Texas 


5,651 


3,323,523 


15.3 


Utah 


718 


438,875 


23.2 


Vermont 


331 


90,632 


13.6 


Virginia 
Washington 


1,737 


943,179 


15.6 


1,772 


897,997 


21.4 


West Virginia 


1,007 


336,584 


14.9 


Wisconsin 


1,848 


796,131 


14.8 


Wyoming 


376 


101,710 


13.3 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School 
Questionnaire). 
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Table A2— Number of private schools and students and average number of students per full-time-equivalent (FTE) 
teacher, by private school typology: 1990-91 



Average students/ 
Schools Students FTE tchr. 



TOTAL 


24,690 


4,673,878 


16.1 


Catholic 


8,731 


2,555,932 


21.2 


Parochial 


5,437 


1,363,832 


21.8 


Diocesan 


2,400 


833,31 1 


21.2 


Private order 


894 


358,789 


17.3 


Other religious 


11,476 


1,468,533 


14.2 


Conservative Christian 


4,045 


546,928 


13.6 


Affiliated 


4,262 


631,919 


15.6 


Unaffiliated 


3,169 


289,686 


13.1 


Nonsectarian 


4,483 


649,414 


11.3 


Regular 


1,950 


431,748 


12.3 


Special emphasis 


1,700 


157,972 


12.1 


Special education 


833 


59,694 


7.2 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Sur\'ey: 1990-91 (School 
Questionnaire). 
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Table A3 — Percentage distribution of students by raciai-cthnic background and percent minority students in public 
schools, by state: 1990-91 





W II lie 










K4innritv 




IlUIl~rils|J. 










f nnn u/h 1 tf*^ 

ViiVyll Willie f 


TOTAL 


68.6 


16.1 


11.1 


1.3 


2.9 


31.4 


Alaoama 


cn c 
jy.j 


17 Kl 


n 7 
U.J 


1 Q 

i.y 


U.O 


ac\ ^ 

4U.J 


Alaska 


/in T 


A 7 
4./ 


7 7 


7n 1 
ZU. 1 


7 Q 
J.O 


7/1 7 
JU. / 


Arizona 


ill o 


1 7 
J. / 


A 

ZD. 4 


7 7 

/.z 


1 A 

1 .4 


7Q Q 
Jo.o 


Arkansas 


73.3 


24.9 


U.O 


C\ A 

U.4 


U.O 


7il 7 
ZO. / 


California 


47.0 


8.9 


34.9 


0.9 


8.3 


53.0 


Colorado 


/4.0 


C 7 

5.7 


lo.o 


i .U 


1 n 

1 .y 


7^ A 

Zj.4 


Connecticut 


TT 1 

1 l.i 


1 1 ii^ 

1 1.0 


n 1 

y. 1 


n 7 
U.Z 


1 n 

1 .y 


77 7 
ZZ. / 


Delaware 


/U.J 


ZJ.Z 


7 A 

LA 


U. 1 


1 Q 

1 .y 


70 ^ 

zy.j 


Dist. 01 Columbia 


5.2 


OC A 

OJ.O 


o o 
0.0 


U. 1 


1 .u 


OA Q 

y4.o 


Florida 


59.2 


25.5 


13.3 


0.7 


1.3 


40.8 


Georgia 


^0 Q 


1A 7 


n Q 


U.J 


1 1 
1 . 1 


77 1 
J /. i 


Hawaii 


O/l 1 


O 7 
1,1 


4.U 


1 .u 


A.! A 

o / .4 


7^ 7 
/ J. / 


Idaho 


yz.j 




J. 4 


i .u 


n Q 

U.O 


/.J 


Illinois 


OJ.J 


ZJ.O 


7 


n Q 

U.O 


7 7 
Z. / 


7/1 7 
J4. / 


Indiana 


85.7 


n.9 


1.7 


0.1 


0.6 


14.3 


Iowa 


no 1 


A 7 
4.Z 


1 7 

l.Z 


n /I 
U.4 


1 Q 
1 .0 


7 7 


Kansas 


85.9 


7 7 

7.2 


4.4 


1.1 


1 7 
l.J 


1/11 

14. 1 


Kentucky 


90.3 


Q 7 


U.J 


U.J 


Ck A 

U.4 


O 7 

y. / 


Louisiana 


52.0 


y| /f 1 

44.1 


1 c 
1.0 


u. / 


1 .U 


yl7 /I 
4 / .4 


Maine 


96.9 


0.8 


0.3 


1.2 


0.8 


3.1 


Maryland 


0Z.4 




1 .0 


n A 
U.4 


1 7 
1 . / 


77 A. 
J /.O 


Massachusetts 


•70 O 

7o.o 


o n 

0.9 


o o 
0.0 


U.J 


z.y 


7 17 
Z 1 .Z 


Michigan 


77.6 


17 7 
17.3 


Z.J 


1.0 


1.0 


77 A 
ZZ.4 


Minnesota 


on n 


4.0 


1 c 

1 .J 


1 A 

1 .4 


7 O 
J.Z 


1 n 1 
lU. 1 


Mississippi 


51.8 


46.9 


0.1 


0.9 


0.3 


48.2 


Missouri 


QO 1 


1 C 7 
1 J./ 


n Q 
U.O 


n 7 
U.Z 


n Q 
u.y 


1 7 7 
1 /. / 


Montana 


QQ 1 
00. 1 


n 7 


I 7 

1 .Z 


Q 

y.o 


n Q 

U.O 


I 1 Q 

I I .y 


Nebraska 


QQ Q 
OO.O 


^ 7 
0./ 


7 /I 
Z.4 


1 7 

1 .z 


n Q 
u.y 


1 1 7 
1 1 .z 


Nevada 


/ J.O 




I n Q 
lU.o 


7 7 

z. / 


7 A 

J. 4 


7/^ /I 
ZO.4 


New Hampshire 


97.3 


0.9 


0.8 


0.1 


0.9 


2.7 


New Jersey 


an o 

o/.o 


16.4 


1 7 1 

1 Z. 1 


U. 1 


7 1 
J./ 


70 O 

JZ.Z 


New Mexico 


/1 1 n 


7 7 


44.3 


n c 
y.j 


1 7 
1 .Z 


CO 1 

JO. 1 


New York 


£.C O 

OJ.O 


1 C 7 

1 J.3 


14.U 


f\ 7 

U.Z 


4.0 


1A 7 
J4.Z 


North Carolina 


no A 

00.4 


7Q ^ 
ZO.O 


C\ 7 

u. / 


1 7 


U.O 


J 1 .0 


North Dakota 


91.5 


0.6 


0.6 


6.7 


0.5 


8.5 


UniO 


QA 1 

o4.J 


1 1 7 
1 1./ 


1 7 
1./ 


I K. 

1.0 


n Q 

U.y 


1 C 7 
1 J. / 


Oklahoma 


70 A 

1 lA 


lie 
1 1 .J 


7 /I 

Z.4 


1 7 Q 

IZ.o 


n Q 
U.O 


77 A. 
Z /.O 


Oregon 


QQ 7 
oo. / 




A. 7 
4.Z 


1 Q 


7 Q 

z.y 


1 1 7 
1 1 .J 


Pennsylvania 


QT /I 


1 1 fi 
1 1 .5 


7 A 
Z.O 


n Q 
u.y 


1 .4 


I A. A 
1 0.0 


Rhode Island 


Q1 1 
OJ. 1 


^ Q 


fs. 7 
O.J 


n 7 

U.J 


7 7 
J.J 


1 A Q 

1 o.y 


South Carolina 


57.4 


41.3 


0.4 


0.3 


0.6 


42.6 


South Dakota 


87.1 


0.6 


0.5 


11.2 


0.6 


12.9 


Tennessee 


78.5 


20.4 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


21.5 


Texas 


52.2 


15.5 


30.3 


0.2 


1.8 


47.8 


Utah 


92.3 


0.5 


3.9 


1.6 


1.8 


7.7 


Vermont 


97.0 


0.5 


0.3 


1.6 


0.7 


3.0 


Virginia 


68.3 


26.4 


1.8 


0.2 


3.2 


31.7 


Washington 


82.4 


3.8 


5.4 


3.2 


5.1 


17.6 


West Virginia 


95.3 


4.1 


0.2 


0.0 


0.3 


4.7 


Wisconsin 


85.3 


9.0 


1.9 


1.9 


1.9 


14.7 


Wyoming 


90.4 


I.O 


5.7 


2.3 


0.6 


9.6 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School 
Questionnaire). 
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Table A4 — Percentage distribution of students by racial-ethnic background and percent minority students in private 
schools, by private school typology: 1990-91 



White Black Native Asian/Pacific Minority 

non-Hisp. non-Hisp. Hispanic American Islander (nonwhite) 



TOTAL 


78.3 


8.3 


8.6 


0.6 


4.1 


21.7 


Catholic 


74.8 


9.3 


12.2 


0.3 


3.4 


25.2 


Parochial 


74.2 


9.7 


12.7 


0.3 


3.0 


25.8 


Diocesan 


77,5 


8.1 


11.0 


0.3 


3.0 


22.5 


Private order 


70.7 


10.2 


12.7 


0.3 


6.0 


29.3 


Other religious 


84.1 


6,3 


4.6 


0.9 


4.2 


15.9 


Conservative Christian 


82.0 


6,6 


5.5 


1.4 


4.4 


18.0 


Affiliated 


84.2 


7.0 


4.2 


0.6 


4.0 


15.8 


Unaffiliated 


87.6 


4.4 


3.5 


0.5 


4.1 


12.4 


Nonsectarian 


79.2 


8.9 


3.9 


1.3 


6.7 


20.8 


Regular 


8L2 


6.8 


3.2 


1.6 


7.2 


18.8 


Special emphasis 


76.9 


10.7 


4.2 


0.8 


7.4 


23.1 


Special education 


70.1 


19.6 


8.2 


0.7 


1.4 


29.9 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding . 

SOURCE: U.S. Dcpartmeni of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-9 1 (Sehool 
Questionnaire). 
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Table A5 — Average years of instruction in various subjects required for high school graduation in public schools with 12th 
grade, by state: 1990-91 







Mnth 

IVlUlll 


Computer 

NLieilLC 


Social 

SLlCilLCS 


Physical/ 
biolog. 

hLlCilLCS 


Foreign 


TOTAL 


3.8 


2.4 


0.3 


2.9 


2.1 


0.3 


Alabama 


3.8 


2.3 


0.2 


3.2 


2.3 


0.6 


Alaska 


4.0 


2.4 


0.1 


3.0 


2.4 


0.0 


Arizona 


4.0 


2.4 


0.1 


3.2 


2.1 


0.1 


Arkansas 


3.9 


2.7 


0.5 


2.8 


2.4 


0.3 


California 


3.6 


2.2 


0.2 


3.1 


1.9 


0.7 


Colorado 


3.7 


2.4 


0.3 


2.9 


2.2 


0.2 


Connecticut 


3.9 


3.0 


0.2 


2.9 


2.3 


0.1 


Delaware 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Dist. of Columbia 














Florida 


4.0 


3.0 


0.2 


3.0 


2.8 


0.3 


Georgia 


3.7 


2.4 


0.4 


2.9 


2.1 


0.5 


Hawaii 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Idaho 


3.9 


2.3 


0.2 


3.0 


2.4 


O.I 


Illinois 


3.5 


2.1 


0.1 


2.4 


1.6 


0.2 


Indiana 


3.7 


2.6 


0.2 


2.6 


2.3 


0.0 


Iowa 


3.5 


2.2 


0.3 


3.0 


2.1 


— 


Kansas 


4.0 


2.2 


0.3 


2.9 


2.0 


0.1 


Kentucky 


4.0 


3.0 


0.1 


2.2 


2.1 


0.1 


Louisiana 


3.8 


3.0 


0.4 


3.0 


2.9 


0.1 


Maine 


4.0 


2.7 


0.8 


2.4 


2.1 


0.3 


Maryland 


4.0 


3.0 


0.4 


3.0 


2.3 


0.2 


Massachusetts 


3.9 


2.7 


0.3 


2.6 


2.1 


0.4 


Michigan 


3.5 


2.1 


0.5 


3.0 


2.1 


0.3 


Minnesota 


3.3 


1.6 


0.2 


3.0 


1.5 




Mississippi 


3.9 


2.4 


0.2 


2.7 


2.2 


0.2 


Missouri 


3.3 


2.2 


0.2 


2.8 


2.2 


0.2 


Montana 


4.0 


2.3 


0.3 


2.5 


2.2 


0.2 


Nebraska 


3.9 


2.2 


0.6 


3.2 


2.1 


0.2 


Nevada 








— 


— 


— 


New Hampshire 














New Jersey 


3.8 


2.8 


0.5 


2.6 


1.9 


0.2 


New Mexico 


4.0 


2.9 


0.1 


2.9 


2.1 


0.2 


New York 


4.0 


2.0 


0.1 


3.9 


2.0 


1.3 


North Carolina 


4.0 


2.4 


0.1 


2.2 


2.2 


0.0 


North Dakota 


4.0 


2.3 


0.2 


3.1 


2.1 


0.0 


Ohio 


3.6 


2.1 


0.1 


2.6 


1.6 


0.1 


Oklahoma 


3.9 


2.3 


0.2 


2.5 


2.1 


0.2 


Oregon 


3.8 


2.1 


0.2 


2.9 


2.0 


0.2 


Pennsylvania 


0 o 

3.0 


2.9 


0.2 


3.3 


2.6 


0.2 


Rhode Island 














South Carolina 


4.0 


3.0 


0.1 


2.8 


2.0 


0.2 


South Dakota 


3.9 


2.3 


0.9 


2.9 


2.3 


0.2 


Tennessee 


4.0 


2.1 


0.1 


1.8 


2.0 


0.4 


Texas 


4.0 


3.0 


0.5 


2.8 


2.3 


0.4 


Utah 


3.8 


2.1 


0.4 


2.9 


2.1 


0.2 


Vermont 














Virginia 


3.9 


2.5 


0.2 


3.0 


2^2 


0.4 


Washington 


3.7 


2.2 


0.1 


3.0 


2.1 




West Virginia 


4.0 


2.5 


0.2 


3.1 


2.1 


0.3 


Wisconsin 


4.0 


2.1 


0.3 


3.1 


2.0 


0.2 


Wyoming 


3.5 


2.5 


0.2 


2.9 


2.2 





— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table A6 — Average years of instruction in various subjects required for high school graduation in private schools with 
12th grade, by private school typology: 1990-91 



Physical/ 

Computer Social biolog. Foreign 

English Math science sciences sciences languages 



TOTAL 


3.8 


2.8 


0.5 


3.1 


2.5 


1.1 


Catholic 


4.0 


2.8 


0.5 


3.1 


2.4 


1.5 


Parochial 


3.9 


2.6 


0.6 


3.0 


2.3 


0.8 


Diocesan 


4.0 


2.7 


0.4 


3.2 


2.4 


1.3 


Private order 


4.0 


3.0 


0.5 


3.0 


2.5 


2.0 


Other religious 


3.8 


2.8 


0.5 


3.2 


2.5 


0.9 


Conservative Christian 


3.7 


2.7 


0.5 


3.2 


2.4 


0.6 


Affiliated 


3.9 


2.9 


0.5 


3.3 


2.7 


1.4 


Unaffiliated 


3.9 


2.9 


0.6 


3.2 


2.6 


1.1 


Nonsectarian 


3.8 


2.9 


0.6 


3.0 


2.5 


1.3 


Regular 


3.9 


3.1 


0.6 


3.1 


2.6 


2.0 


Special emphasis 


3.6 


2.9 


0.6 


2.9 


2.2 


1.4 


Special education 


3.7 


2.6 


0.6 


3.0 


2.4 


0.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School 
Questionnaire). 
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Table A7 — Of public schools that served 12th graders, percentage thai offered varioios programs of study, average percent- 
age of 10th-12th graders enrolled in these programs, and average graduation and college application rates among 
1989-90 12th graders, by state: 1990-91 



College Vocational/ Average % of 1 2th 

preparatory. jechnical .^ . , Genera] gcaders_who 

% schools Average % % schools Average % % schools Average % Applied to 

offered enrolled offered enrolled offered enrolled Graduated college 



TOTAL 


75.9 


52.0 


79.7 


37.5 


77.6 


45.4 


93.4 


53.2 


Alabam 


78.1 


41.4 


83.2 


34.2 


90.1 


47 6 


92.4 


46.2 


A IncWn 


74 7 


50 4 


78 7 


69 1 


86 1 


55 0 


91 9 


32 5 


Arizona 


6716 


434 


ssis 


46^9 


8315 


4!3 


90'.9 


4817 


Arkansas 


61.4 


57.4 


83.0 


41.7 


60.4 


53.7 


96.7 


48.0 


Cfllifomifl 


67.3 


63.7 


72.1 


36.9 


86.7 


52.5 


90.2 


46.3 


Colorado 


86.8 


50.9 


75.7 


32.8 


83.2 


51.6 


92.9 


58.1 


Onnnprtinit 


77*7 


59.5 


62!9 


40!6 


8l!l 


45*3 


95*9 


55*1 


Delaware 


















Dist. of Columbia 


















Florida 


53.2 


47.6 


72.1 


42.4 


70.6 


53.4 


80.7 


35.6 


Oporoia 


100.0 


45.6 


94.4 


33.4 


100.0 


31.5 


95.7 


47.4 


Hawaii 


















Idaho 


71^6 


46^9 


76"!9 


43.8 


674 


55.3 


91.6 


54.3 


Illinois 


83.0 


52.5 


93.3 


38.5 


83.5 


35.8 


93.7 


53.6 


Indiana 


93.1 


47.0 


90.9 


22.9 


92.5 


47.0 


93.7 


50.4 


Iowa 


76.6 


54.8 


646 


34.2 


76.0 


40.2 


97.5 


61.7 


Kansas 


73 1 


52 4 


568 


25 3 


58 2 


37*1 


98 0 


66 1 


Kentucky 


8r.i 


43!6 


8718 


344 


8210 


55,0 


943 


50!7 


Louisiana 


60.6 


55.5 


59.9 


43.5 


534 


58.5 


93.2 


41.9 


Matnp 


82.8 


60.1 


89.3 


30.9 


81.5 


39.8 


96.9 


58.6 


Maryland 


80 7 


52.4 


77 5 


31.1 


71.0 


40.6 


95 7 


54 7 


Massachusetts 


98 2 


58 6 


376 


48 8 


89 0 


43 9 


95 5 


62 8 


Michigan 


78.4 


52.1 


76.4 


22.7 


75.3 


45.5 


90.1 


50.3 


Minnesota 


74.8 


44.1 


68.2 


31.1 


58.4 


41.5 


96.0 


62.0 


Mississippi 


76.5 


52.7 


92.3 


50.4 


78.2 


41.2 


91.8 


59.7 


Missouri 


67.3 


39.3 


82 6 


27.1 


75.7 


56.5 


97.0 


49.9 


Montana 


77 8 


64 4 


75 7 


43 5 


55 1 


410 


94*2 


53 3 


Nebraska 


82.2 


59.3 


72.0 


36.1 


74*.8 


3611 


962 


6916 


Nevada 




— 




— 




— 






New Hampshire 


100.0 




92.7 




100.0 




97.8 


59.1 


New Jersey 


80.1 


66 8 


81.5 


35 1 


78 6 


33.9 


95.5 


61.0 


New Mexico 


71.3 


48.0 


77.8 


37.5 


84.9 


48.7 


96.0 


47.0 


Nev York 


89 8 


62 0 


77 2 


22 5 


89 1 


33 5 


93 8 


67 2 


North Carolina 


86.6 


49.8 


88.3 


48.8 


84.9 


43.6 


9i;i 


623 


North Dakota 


37.8 


71.1 


75.5 


49.0 


50.9 


37.7 


97.8 


65.5 


Ohio 


92.9 


534 


82.0 


28.3 


864 


44.9 


95.3 


49.5 


Oklahoma 


57.7 


46.3 


94.0 


264 


67.8 


36.3 


95.8 


48.2 


Oregon 


87.1 


33.9 


83.4 


40.3 


79.6 


50.9 


93.1 


54.9 


Pennsylvania 


80.8 


55.7 


80.5 


28.2 


834 


37.0 


94.7 


53.2 


Rhode Island 


















South Carolina 


84.5 


45.2 


94.6 


52.2 


81.2 


50.9 


92.1 


44.8 


South Dakota 


49.2 


43.9 


65.0 


424 


57.9 


34.4 


97.0 


69.7 


Tennessee 


78.9 


42.0 


90.5 


43.8 


77.0 


52.4 


93.9 


45.5 


Texas 


65.6 


49.9 


88.5 


52.5 


69.8 


48.4 


93.2 


55.3 


Utah 


62.1 


39.0 


84.5 


50.0 


58.2 


46.9 


794 


45.7 


Vermont 


















Virginia 


86.2 


49.3 


97.1 


44.2 


72.3 


39T9 


954 


53.8 


Washington 


70.6 


39.7 


83.8 


45.5 


89.0 


61.2 


87.8 


50.0 


West Virginia 


72.7 


38.0 


84.1 


42.0 


69.1 


50.0 


96.2 


45.2 


Wisconsin 


76.9 


48.7 


75.1 


38.1 


70.9 


43.3 


96.0 


57.8 


Wyoming 


71.1 




64.6 




45.6 




96.5 


61.9 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 
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Table A8 — Of private schools that served 12th graders, percentage that offered various programs of study and average per- 
centage of 10th--12th graders enrolled in those programs, average rate of graduation among 1989-90 12th 
graders, and average rate of application to college among 1989-90 graduates, by private school typology: 1990-91 



College Vocational/ Average % of 12th 

preparatory technical General graders who 

9c schools Average '/r schools Average % schools 9^ Average Applied to 

offered 9c enrolled offered 9c enrolled offered 9c enrolled Graduated college 



TOTAL 


88.3 


77.9 


24.3 


31,7 


59.1 


33,0 


95.9 


75,7 


Catholic 


95.7 


90.3 


17.2 


8.9 


44.7 


21.0 


98.9 


89.9 


Parochial 


96.0 


89.3 


23.2 




59,7 




99.0 


87.8 


Diocesan 


95.3 


89.3 


27.3 




56.9 


18.2 


98.6 


88,8 


Private order 


96.1 


91,7 


4.8 




26.1 




99,1 


91,9 


Other religious 


89,4 


70.8 


26.7 


31.3 


7i.O 


32.5 


96.5 


69.1 


Conservative Christian 


92.5 


62.2 


35.4 


31.7 


80.1 


31.7 


96.3 


64.7 


Affiliated 


83.6 


81.8 


15.8 


25,9 


56.2 


37.4 


97.0 


78.2 


Unaffiliated 


87.3 


84.0 


13.6 




61.7 


29,0 


96.6 


69.5 


Nonscctarian 


79.3 


85.3 


24.2 


54.4 


41.0 


51.7 


91.6 


78.6 


Regular 


93.6 


92.1 


15.7 




17.9 




96.5 


92.1 


Special emphasis 


84.8 


81.2 


12.7 




45.0 




96.0 


79.7 


Special education 


51.5 




46.8 




76.1 


55.1 


79.8 


51.7 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire). 
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Tsiuie A9~Percentage distribution of public school teachers by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority teachers, and aver 
age teacher age, by state: 1990-91 



Sex 





Male 


Female 


non-Hisp. 


TOTAL 


28.1 


7 i.y 


OD.J 


Alabama 


16.9 


83. 1 


lo.5 


Alaska 


30.4 


69.6 


88.3 


Arizona 


28.3 


71.7 


85.2 


Arkansas 


22.3 


11.1 


o4.4 


California 


31.0 


69.0 


TO O 

/o.o 


Colorado 


28.6 


1 1 .4 


ori "7 


Conneclicul 


30.6 


69.4 


93.0 


Delaware 


27.1 


72.9 


82.6 


Disl. or Lolumbia 


T7 1 
1 1 


T) "7 

1 1. I 


1 J.J 


Florida 


24. J 


/ J.J 


"70 1 


Georgia 


t O 1 


o 1 n 
6 1.9 


iQ O 

/o.y 


Hawaii 


21.5 


78.5 


19.4 


Idaho 


33.7 


66.3 


97.4 


Illinois 


30.9 


69.1 


o4.y 


Indiana 


29.3 


/U. / 


yj.4 


Iowa 


33.6 


66.4 


y / .o 


Kansas 


25.6 


74.4 


95.3 


Kentucky 


24.9 


75.1 


96.0 


Louisiana 


11.5 


1 1 . 1 


70.1 


Maine 


30.5 


oy.j 


oo A 


Maryland 


Z/.J 


ll.D 


/ J.V 


Massachusetts 


32.8 


61.2 


96.6 


Michigan 


34.0 


66.0 


88.9 


Minnespta 


3d.o 


OS.l 


y /. 1 


Mississippi 


Iv.o 


oU.2 


/U.O 


Missoun 


24. J 


/J.J 


01 1 

yj. / 


Montana 


35.5 


64.5 


94.2 


Nebraska 


29.5 


70.5 


96,0 


Nevada 




DV. / 


OO.D 


New Hampshire 


20,7 


/S.J 


yo,2 


New Jersey 




oy.j 


(So. 1 

72.4 


New Mexico 


28.9 


71.1 


New York 


30.5 


69.5 


90,5 


North Carolina 


22.0 


"7 0 
/O.U 


QO ^ 


North Dakota 


TO O 

2y.v 


/U. 1 


QA A 

yo.D 


Unio 


1 1 1 


Aft 1 
Do. J 


00 A 


Oklahoma 


1 1 X) 


"70 O 

/V.U 


o /.J 


Oregon 


40.4 


59.6 


94.6 


Pennsylvania 


37.3 


62.7 


93.5 


Rhode Island 


25.6 


74.4 


98.3 


South Carolina 


17.3 


82.7 


79.0 


South Dakota 


25.5 


74.5 


97.5 


Tennessee 


23.0 


77,0 


85,3 


Texas 


21.4 


78,6 


81,2 


Utah 


34.9 


65,1 


96,2 


Vermont 


28.7 


71,3 


98.2 


Virginia 


19.7 


80.3 


81.8 


Washington 


34.7 


65.3 


95.1 


West Virginia 


25.9 


74.1 


94.7 


Wisconsin 


35,2 


64.8 


98,1 


Wyoming 


36.0 


64.0 


95.2 



Race-ethnicity 

White Black Native Asian/ % Minority Avg. 

non-Hisp. Hispanic American Pac. Isl. (nonwhite) age 



8.3 


3.4 


0.8 


1.0 


13.5 


41.6 


21.9 


0.7 


I.O 


— 


23.7 


40.5 


2.0 


1.7 


7.0 


0.9 


1 1.7 


40.3 


2.4 


9.4 


2.0 


0.9 


14.8 


41 .0 


12.7 


1.9 


0.8 


0.3 


15.6 


40,0 


6.5 


9.7 


0.6 


4.3 


21.2 


43.0 


2.4 


5.5 


0.9 


0.5 


9,3 


4 1 1 

41 , J 


4.4 


1.9 


0.5 


0.2 


7.0 


4j.y 


15.6 


— 


— 


— 


17.4 


43.3 


81.9 


3,3 






86.5 


45.7 


15.6 


5.3 


0.4 


0,5 


21.8 


41,1 


19.7 
— 


0.5 


0.5 


0.4 


21.1 


39.8 


3.8 


0.4 


76.2 


80.6 


41,6 


0.0 


1.2 


0.6 


0.8 


2.6 


4 1 .5 


11.8 


1.8 


1.0 


0,4 


15, 1 


4 1 .y 


2.8 


0.7 


0.6 


0.5 


4,6 


41.4 


0.9 


0.3 


0.5 


0.5 


2.2 


HIT 
41. J 


1.9 


1.4 


1.3 


0,2 


4.7 


40.9 


2.4 


— 


0,7 


0.7 


4.0 


40.4 


28.0 


1.4 




0.4 


29.9 


40,4 




0.6 


0.8 


0.0 


1.6 


41.4 


22.8 


0.4 


— 


0.6 


24,1 


41 .0 


1.6 


0,6 


0,7 


0.4 


3,4 


44.2 


8.6 


1.3 


0.6 


0.6 


1 1.1 


/ill 
4j,2 


1.0 


0.7 


1,0 


0.2 


2.9 


42, 1 


28.0 


1,0 


0.3 


0.1 


29,4 


41,1 


5.0 


0,8 


0.4 


O.I 


6,3 


41 .0 


— 


0,9 


4.3 


0.3 


5.8 


40.1 


1.7 


1.3 


1,0 


— 


4,0 


40.0 


6.0 


2.8 


1,6 


0.9 


1 1 .4 


41 ,j 




0.9 






1,8 


41.1 


8.5 


3.0 


— 


0,2 


1 1,9 


4.1,2 


0.6 


24.3 


2,4 


0.3 


27.6 


41.1 


4.7 


3.7 


0,2 


1.0 


9.5 


4 J, J 


16.5 


1.0 


2,0 


O.C 


19.5 


40.1 




1.0 


2.0 




3.4 


40, 1 


5.8 


1.2 


0.3 


0,1 


7.4 


41.3 


4.8 


l.I 


6.8 




12.7 


39.8 


1,6 


1,2 


0.9 


1,6 


5.4 


41,8 


5.2 


0,3 


0.8 


0.2 


6.5 


42.3 


0.8 








1.7 


42.1 


20.3 


0.2 


0.1 


0,4 


21,0 


40,1 




0.4 


1.8 




2.5 


39.1 


13.2 


0.8 


0,7 




14.7 


42.0 


6.5 


11.4 


0,6 


0,3 


18.8 


40,0 


0.0 


1.9 


0.9 


1,0 


3.8 


41,5 




0,7 


0,7 


0.0 


1.8 


40.7 


16,2 


1.4 


0.3 


0,1 


18.2 


40,7 


1.3 


1.2 


0.8 


1,5 


4.9 


41,7 


2,7 


2,1 


0,4 




5.3 


39.3 


1.1 


0.4 


0.2 


0,2 


1.9 


41.7 




2.1 


2.2 




4.8 


40,9 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dcpanment of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schtmis and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Sckxil and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A 10 — ^Percentage distribution of private school teachers by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority teachers, and aver- 
age teacher age, by private school typology: 1990-91 



Sex Ra.c&^j3jiiiiy_.„ % 

White Black Native Asian/ Minority Avg. 

Male Female non-Hisp. non-Hisp. Hispanic American Pac. Isl. (nonwhite) age 



TOTAL 


22.9 


77.1 


92.2 


2.7 


3.3 


0.4 


1.5 


7.8 


40.3 


Catholic 


18.6 


81.4 


91.9 


2.6 


3.8 


0.5 


1.2 


8.1 


41.3 


Parochial 


11.4 


88.6 


91.7 


2.6 


3.9 


0.5 


1.4 


8.3 


40.6 


Diocesan 


20.9 


79.1 


92.0 


2.0 


4.2 


0.6 


1.2 


8.0 


40.9 


Private order 


34.0 


66.0 


92.4 


3.3 


3.2 




1.0 


7.6 


43.7 


Other religious 


24.2 


75.8 


93.7 


2.2 


2.1 


0.4 


1.5 


6.3 


38.7 


Conservative Christian 


25.1 


74.9 


94.1 


1.7 


1.9 


0.3 


1.9 


5.9 


38.0 


Affiliated 


24.7 


75.3 


93.3 


2.6 


2.2 


0.4 


1.5 


6.7 


39.7 


Unaffiliated 


21.7 


78.3 


94.0 


2.1 


2.3 




1.1 


6.0 


37.8 


Nonsectarian 


29.8 


70.2 


90.3 


3.8 


3.8 


0.3 


1.8 


9.7 


40.5 


Regular 


31.1 


68.9 


90.7 


3.0 


4.1 


0.3 


1.9 


9.3 


41.3 


Special emphasis 


27.8 


72.2 


89.8 


5.2 


2.6 


0.5 


2.0 


10.2 


40.2 


Special education 


27.3 


72.7 


89.7 


5.1 


4.2 




1.0 


10.3 


37.4 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table All — Percentage distribution of public school principals by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority principals, and 
average principal age, by state: 1990-91 





Sex 




_ . . . 


Race-T^thnicity 
















White 


Black 




Native 


Asian/ 


% Minority 


Average 




Male 


Female 


non-Hisp. 


non-Hisp. 


Hispanic 


American 


Pac. Is). 


(nonwhite) 


age 


TOTAL 


70.0 


30.0 


85.9 


8.6 


3.9 


n Q 


u. / 


14 1 
14. 1 


Al 9 


Alabama 


70.8 


29.2 


75.3 


99 n 


0.6 


1.8 


— 


24.7 


47.1 


Alaska 


66.5 


33.5 


93.5 


2 1 




1.9 


1.4 


6.5 


45.5 


Arizona 


57.9 


42.1 


78.3 


3.1 


16.6 


1.2 





21.7 


45.3 


Arkansas 


74.5 


25.5 


85.0 


15.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


15.0 


45.9 


California 


58.2 


41.8 


75.4 


f\ Q 
yj.y 


14.3 


1 .U 




OA A 


4ft fx 


Colorado 


70.9 


29.1 


91.5 


1 f\ 


6.2 





0.0 


8.5 


46.8 


Connecticut 


76.5 


23.5 


96.8 


3 0 




0.0 


0.0 


3.2 


49.4 


Delaware 


78.1 


21.9 


91.0 


S.O 


0.0 


0.0 





9.0 


46.6 


Dist. of Columbia 


32.2 


67.8 




92.5 


4.0 


0.0 


0.0 


96.5 


51.7 


Florida 


59.5 


40.5 


76.5 


16.5 


6.1 




U.U 




Aft fx 


Georgia 
Hawaii 


70.3 


29.7 


79.8 


19.8 




0.0 


— 


20.2 


47.3 


54.2 


45.8 


14.1 


0 0 


0 0 


0.0 


85.9 


85.9 


48.8 


Idaho 


79.5 


20.5 


99.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


— 


— 


47.0 


Illinois 


80.8 


19.2 


89.1 


10.6 


0.4 


0.0 


0.0 


10.9 


47.5 


Indiana 


74.2 


ZD.O 


OO.Z 


9.5 






n n 

U.U 


1 1 .o 


47 1 


Iowa 


87.3 


12.7 


96.6 


3.0 


0.0 





0.0 


3.4 


48.4 


Kansas 


81.1 


18.9 


97.3 


2 3 




0.0 


0.0 


2.7 


46.5 


Kentucky 


81.6 


18.4 


90.7 


6.4 


— 





0.0 


9.3 


46.0 


Louisiana 


65.2 


34.8 


67.0 


32.1 


0.9 


0.0 


0.0 


33.0 


48.0 


Maine 


oyj 






0.0 




n n 
u.u 


U.U 






Maryland 


66.1 


33.9 


73.7 


26.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


26.3 


48.8 


Massachusetts 


73.6 


26.4 


93.5 


21 


J.O 


0.0 


0.0 


6.5 


50.5 


Michigan 


60.4 


39.6 


87.4 


\0.S 







0.0 


12.6 


47.5 


Minnesota 


78.3 


21.7 


96.3 


1.8 


0.0 


1.4 




3.7 


47.7 


Mississippi 


72.0 


2o.O 


/I .O 


27.9 




U.U 


U.U 




Al 1 
4 /. 1 


Missouri 


76.2 


23.8 


91.7 


5.5 




1.9 


0.0 


8.3 


46.1 


Montana 


76.3 


23.7 


98.6 


0 0 


0 0 





0.0 


— 


45.9 


Nebraska 


78.2 


21.8 


96.4 


3.2 


0.0 





0.0 


3.6 


47.8 


Nevada 


67.8 


32.2 


88.3 


5.6 


5.0 






11.7 


47.4 


New Hampshire 


60.4 


39.6 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 


•U 


U.U 


U.U 


Aft. A 
40.4 


New Jersey 


77.1 


22.9 


87.2 


10.7 




0.0 


0.0 


12.8 


49.1 


New Mexico 


62.6 


37.4 


60.3 


0 0 


36 6 


3.1 


0.0 


39.7 


46.5 


New York 


68.0 


32.0 


92.3 


3.6 


2.4 





1.4 


1.1 


48.2 


North Carolina 


73.9 


26.1 


78.6 


20.4 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


21.4 


46.2 


North Dakota 


71.4 


28.6 


m o 
y/.Z 


0.0 






U.U 


0 ft 
Z.o 


A^ O 


Ohio 


64.2 


35.8 


89.8 


9.0 




0.0 


0.0 


10.2 


44.7 


Oklahoma 


72.7 


27.3 


85.4 


3*9 




9.7 


0.0 


14.6 


45.6 


Oregon 


75.0 


25.0 


94.0 


2 1 


3.9 


0.0 


0.0 


6.0 


46.6 


Pennsylvania 


76.8 


23.2 


94.2 


4A 




— 


— 


5.8 


47.4 


Rhode Island 


74.5 


25.5 


99.1 


0.0 


oTo 




0.0 




47.1 


South Carolina 


Do. J 


11 ^ 
J 1 .J 


71 n 


29.0 


0.0 


n n 


n n 


29 0 


45 6 


South Dakota 


76.5 


23.5 


96.5 


0.0 




2.9 


0.0 


3.5 


46*.3 


Tennessee 


75.6 


24.4 


89.9 


8.4 




0.0 




10.1 


48.9 


Texas 


62.4 


37.6 


74.4 


8.7 


15.2 






25.6 


46.9 


Utah 


76.1 


23.9 


96.2 


0.0 


3.1 






3.8 


47.1 


Vermont 


69.1 


30.9 


98.4 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 




44.9 


Virginia 


72.7 


27.3 


86.6 


13.1 




0.0 


0.0 


13.4 


47.1 


Washington 


63.4 


36.6 


92.7 


2.1 


1.3 




2.0 


7.3 


46.5 


West Virginia 


69.0 


31.0 


100.0 


0.0 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 


44.8 


Wisconsin 


76.4 


23.6 


94.3 


2.5 




2.4 


0.0 


5.7 


46.5 


Wyoming 


88.2 


11.8 


99.4 


0.0 




0.0 


0.0 




45.9 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimaie. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics^ Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Administrator 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A 12— Percentage distribution of private school principals by sex and race-ethnicity, percent minority principals, and 
average principal age, by private school typology: 1990-91 



Sex Race-cihniciiy 

While Black Native Asian/ 

Male Female non-Hisp. non-Hisp. Hispanic American Pac. Isl. 



Minority 
(nonwhite) 



Avg. 
age 



TOTAL 


48 


7 


51 


3 


93 


7 


2.7 


2 


5 


0.5 


0.6 


6 


3 


46.4 


Catholic 


22 


2 


77 


8 


94 


0 


1.5 


3 


8 


0.8 


0.0 


6 


0 
8 


48.8 


Parochial 


18 


4 


81 


6 


94 


2 


1.4 


3 


3 


I.O 


0.0 


5 


48.9 


Diocesan 


26 


3 


73 


7 


93 


9 




4 


3 




0.0 


6 


I 


48.5 


Private order 


34 


0 


66 


0 


93 


0 




4 


9 


0.0 


0.0 


7 


0 


49.5 


Other religious 


73 


0 


27 


0 


95 


2 


3.5 


0 


7 


0.2 


0.4 


4 


8 


44.3 


Conservative Christian 


77 


0 


23 


0 


96 


5 


2.6 


0 


5 






3 


5 


43.8 


Affiliated 


74 


0 


26 


0 


93 


7 


4.9 


0 


8 


0.3 




6 


3 


45.5 


Unaffiliated 


65 


7 


34 


3 


95 


7 


2.7 


0 


9 




0.5 


4 


3 


43.0 


Nonsectarian 


41 


2 


58 


8 


91 


5 


2.5 


3 


I 




2.0 


8 


5 


46.0 


Regular 


51 


5 


48 


5 


90 


7 


3.0 


2 


7 




1.6 


9 


3 


48.1 


Special emphasis 


34 


7 


65 


3 


92 


3 


1.9 


2 


7 


0.0 


3.0 


7 


7 


44.2 


Special education 


30 


3 


69 


7 


91 


9 


2.4 


4 


7 


0.0 




8 


1 


44.3 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable esiimaie 
NOTE: Details may not add lo loials due lo rounding or cell suppression. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Suffmg Survey: 1 990-9 1 (School and Administrator 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A 13— Percentage distribution of public schools by percent minority teachers, average percent minority teachers, and 
percentage of schools with minority principals, by state: 1990-91 



Percent minority teachers 



Average percent Percent with 



None 



TOTAL 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



43.6 

11.8 
41.5 
22.0 
43.3 
23.1 

30.0 
46.9 
9.2 
0.0 
5.5 

15.9 

69.1 
57.6 
58.6 

84.2 
70.7 
57.8 
4.3 
84.5 

11.4 
62.4 
60.9 
74.9 
7.0 

61.1 
79.9 
86.7 
34.2 
88.6 

29.5 
9.6 
43.5 
12.8 
89.0 

64.4 
32.8 
49.6 
64.5 
70.8 

3.7 
87.3 
33.8 
21.3 
60.8 

9L9 
20.6 
44.1 
71. 1 
73.3 
73.8 









minority 


minority 


1-9% 


10-29% 


30%+ 


teachers 


principals 


23.9 


19.0 


13.5 


12.4 


14.1 


17.8 


43.2 


27.2 


24.7 


24.7 


23.1 


29.9 


5.5 


9.3 


6.5 


32.6 


31.1 


14.3 


14.9 


21.7 


15.6 


22.1 


19.0 




I j.U 


25.0 


34.6 


17.2 


17.2 


24.6 


37 6 


27.5 


5.0 


8.8 


8.5 


36.3 


12.2 


4.7 


5.5 


3.2 


32.9 


52.8 




14.7 


9.0 


0.0 


0.0 


100.0 


on 




27.0 


43.6 


23.9 


21.6 


23.5 


22.7 


36.7 


24.7 


24.0 


20.2 




0.0 


97.6 


78.7 


85.9 


27.3 


3.6 


0.0 


1-7 




18.2 


8.7 


15.5 




1 (\ Q 


28.5 


7.3 


5.5 


5.7 


11.8 


15.1 





0.0 


0.8 


3.4 


16.3 


9.0 


4.0 


4.4 


2.7 


27.8 


12.0 


2.4 


4.6 


9.3 


16.7 


35.6 


43.4 




J J.U 


9.1 


4.0 


2.3 


2.7 




25.9 


29.9 


32.8 


23.8 


26.3 


20 1 


15.1 


2.4 


4.8 


6.5 


20.0 


5.3 


13.8 


9.5 


12.6 


20.3 


4.5 




t 7 


1 1 

J. t 


16.0 


36.7 


40.3 


32.0 


28.4 


24.6 


3.7 


10.6 


8.2 


8.3 


12.6 


4.2 


3.3 


3.8 


— 


9.4 


3.3 




1.6 


3.6 


33.5 


29.3 


2.9 


Q Q 
O.O 


1 1 7 


1 1.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.4 


0.0 


37.5 


22.0 


11.0 


11.7 


12.8 


14.8 


36.2 


39.4 


30.1 


39.7 


27.6 


15.0 


13.8 


12.7 


1.1 


27.3 


39.3 


20.6 


t Q 7 

[y. 1 


0 1 A 


3.9 


4.1 


2.9 


2.7 


2.8 


17.8 


10.5 


7.3 


6.9 


10.2 


28.8 


29.' 


8.7 


11. 1 


14.6 


38.4 


8..y 


3.0 


5.9 


6.0 


21.2 




6.8 


6.2 


5.8 


23.9 


4.3 




2.7 




31.5 


40.9 


23.9 


21.3 


29.0 


6.5 


3.5 


2.8 


2.2 


3.5 


30.9 


20.4 


14.8 


12.7 


10.1 


28.9 


24.2 


25.6 


20.6 


25.6 


31.9 


6.9 




2.9 


3.8 


8.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.2 




35.2 


26.9 


17.3 


16.2 


13.4 


37.3 


16.4 


2.2 


6.0 


7.3 


15.8 


10.6 


2.5 


3.5 


0.0 


16.0 


8.0 


2.6 


3.7 


5.7 


21.3 


3.7 




2.7 





— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Dciails may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School, Administrator, 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table A 14— Percentage distribution of private schools by percent minority teachers, average percent minority teachers, and 
percentage of schools with minority principals, by private school typology: 1990-91 





None 


Percent minority teachers 
1-9% 10-29% 


30%+ 


Average percent Percent with 
minority minority 
teachers principal 


TOTAL 


66.3 


1.^5 


11.2 


9.0 


8.3 


6.3 


Catholic 


62.3 


18.0 


11.5 


8.3 


8.0 


6.0 


Parochial 


68.0 


12.8 


11.0 


8.2 


7.6 


5.8 


Diocesan 


59.3 


22.8 


11.9 


6.1 


7.1 


6.1 


Private order 


35.1 


36.9 


13.6 


14.4 


13.2 


7.0 




/O.J 


8.1 


8.1 


7.5 


6.8 


4.8 


Conservative Christian 


72.4 


9.5 


9.8 


8.3 


7.7 


3.5 


Affiliated 


75.6 


8.8 


7.4 


8.1 


7.1 


6.3 


Unaffiliated 


82.3 


5.3 


6.8 


5.6 


5.4 


4.3 


Non sectarian 


48.6 


18.4 


^ 18.6 


14.4 


12.8 


8.5 


Regular 


46.7 


28.7 


10.9 


13.7 


12.5 


9.3 


Special emphasis 


51.7 


9.2 


22.9 


16.3 


13.3 


7.7 


Special education 


46.6 


13.0 


28.1 


12.3 


12.4 


8.1 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A 15 — Percentage distribution of teachers and principals in public schools by highest degree earned, teachers' average 
years of teaching experience, percentage of principals who taught and their average years of teaching experience 
before becoming a principal, by state: 1990-91 





Less 
than 
BA/BS 


Teachers 

More 
than 
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NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Departmenl of Fducalion. National Center for Education Slalisiics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School. Adminislralor. 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table A16 — Percentage distribution of teachers and principals in private schools by highest degree earned, teachers^ average 
years of teaching experience, percentage of principals who taught and their average years of teaching experience 
before becoming a principal, by private school typology: 1990-91 
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than BA/ than years than MA/ than before exp. before 
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— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School, Admin isu-ator, 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table A 17— Percentage of full-time public school teachers who received various types of compensation in addi- 
tion to their regular salary, by state: 1990-91 
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income 
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earned 
income 



TOTAL 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 
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Conneclicui 

Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia 
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Gee 

Hawaii 
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Indiana 
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Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 
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Mississippi 

Missouri 
Montana 
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Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



33.6 

14.7 
39.6 
34.5 
20.4 
33.3 

34.3 
31.4 
29.4 
29.5 
35.3 

20.0 
19.7 
37.8 
41.6 
42.7 

49.6 
44.6 
39.7 
17.6 
43.5 
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44.1 
13.9 
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37.3 
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30.5 

37.1 
32.8 
34.8 
25.5 
44.4 

39.9 
32.0 
37.6 
37.1 
23.0 

19.5 
41.3 
21.8 
27.2 
38.8 

26.5 
29.0 
55.8 
29.5 
46.6 
44.2 



16.7 

11.4 

6.5 
17.1 

9.9 
24.6 

10.7 
12.2 
14.8 
24.8 
30.7 

7.8 
22.3 
10.2 
25.5 
26.3 

21.5 
12.8 
9.6 
10.0 
12.5 

17.3 
12.6 
10.9 
18.0 
8.5 

15.6 
12.7 
15.5 
12.0 
15.6 

18.9 
I2.I 
22.0 
17.3 
12.2 

10.5 
13.1 
11.8 
12.2 
7.1 

10.3 
8.3 
15.6 
13.8 
14.3 

9.2 
17. 1 
9.9 
9.7 
23.0 
14.2 



24.1 

18.1 
25.9 
24.2 
20.8 
21.1 

26.4 
23.6 
27.8 
24.8 
25.2 

18.9 
25.5 
32.7 
27.4 
28.4 

26.3 
31.0 
25.4 
19.4 
30.9 

25.6 
26.9 
22.8 
24.5 
17.0 

23.0 
26.5 
30.4 
28.2 
33.5 

28.3 
25.3 
24.9 
22.8 
30.8 

22.6 
20.8 
27.4 
28.0 
21.1 

18.6 
33.5 
26.0 
19.8 
34.9 

30.5 
22.8 
24.1 
22.0 
24.2 
24.7 



13.5 

3.7 
28.1 
10.5 

9.1 
10.8 

5.0 
10.6 
5.6 
6.2 
9.5 

15.6 
5.5 
8.7 
4.9 
6.2 

39.0 
6.6 
9.1 

16.2 
6.5 

3.7 
7.5 
5.2 
4.7 
4.8 

14.3 
5.8 
66.9 
12.7 
9.9 

4.9 

7.4 
22.9 
51.4 

5.9 

7.3 
9.5 
6.7 
4.8 
5.8 

18.8 
13.0 
31.0 
26.2 
24.1 

5.1 
6.9 
13.0 
12.0 
4.8 
8.9 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table A 18 — Percentage of full-time private school teachers who received various types of compensation in addition to their 
regular salary, by private school typology: 1990-91 





Other 


Summer 




Other 




school-year 


supplemental 


Non-school 


earned 




compensation 


salary 


income 


income 


TOTAL 


19.9 


18.1 


31.6 


14.7 


L.atnoiic 


19.7 


14.6 


29.0 


12.4 


Parochial 


1 1.8 


13.6 


28.6 


13.6 


Diocesan 


23.3 


13.3 


30.9 


10.9 


FYivate order 


35.7 


19.7 


27.3 


1 1 .o 


Other religious 


18.2 


16.2 


35.9 


17.4 


Conservative Christian 


14.7 


21.0 


38.4 


18.2 


Affiliated 


23.8 


13.0 


33.2 


16.8 


Unaffiliated 


13.'^ 


14.4 


36.9 


17.2 


Nonsectarian 


23.3 


29.0 


30.5 


14.1 


Regular 


26.4 


24.6 


29.3 


14.3 


Special emphasis 


23.4 


31.2 


27.8 


15.2 


Special education 


10.9 


43.5 


38.6 


12.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Depanmcnl of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A19— Average basic salary for full-time public school teachers, and average public school principal 
salary, by state: 1990-91 



Average teacher Average 
basic salary principal salary 



TOTAL 


$3L296 


$49,603 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 


25J68 
42,171 
29,520 
21,721 
38,337 


42,913 
62,450 
48,306 
34,390 
59,732 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dist. of Columbia 

Florida 


30,732 
43,326 
34,199 
38,010 
29,944 


48,633 
66,685 
58,849 
59,679 
55,143 


Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 


27,385 
30,529 
24,336 
31,407 
31,875 


49,080 
46,865 
41,425 
50,193 
48,549 


lov^a 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 


25,145 
26,025 
27,804 
22,680 
27,033 


43,822 
44,529 
47,165 
41,432 
42,968 


Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 


36,112 
34,410 
37,551 
32,597 
23,992 


58,024 
52,522 
54,005 
51,548 
38,799 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 


26,216 
24,680 
23,499 
32,494 
31,309 


43,172 
38,907 
38,871 
56,315 
46,927 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


38,646 
25,095 
40,947 
26,625 
22,078 


64,496 
39,927 
61,923 
47,275 
32,273 


Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


30,772 
22,952 
29,810 
34,672 
36,164 


47,645 
36,955 
46,602 
52,803 
51,358 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 


27,300 
20,354 
26,362 
25,665 
24,677 


47,204 
32,864 
41,736 
44,142 
42,708 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


29,751 
30,072 
31,616 
24,080 
31,408 
27,680 


43,302 
52,073 
53,435 
37,620 
48,560 
45,970 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 
(School. Administrator, and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table A20— Average basic salary for full-time private school teachers, and average private school principal 
salary, by private school typology: 1990-91 





Average teacher 


Average 
principal salary 


TOTAL 


$19,783 


$28,384 


Catholic 


1 ~, 1 JO 


Zj, 1 /O 


Parochial 


17,091 




Diocesan 






Private order 


25,081 


30,389 


Other religious 


17,592 


26,719 


Conservative Christian 


14,704 


22,703 


Affihaled 


20,149 


29,640 


Unaffiliated 


17,615 


27,229 


Nonsectarian 


24,501 


41,973 


Regular 


25,256 


46,106 


Special emphasis 


22,383 


35,633 


Special education 


24,326 


44,725 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1 990-9 1 
(School, Administrator, and Teacher Quest'Onnaircs). 
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Table A21 — Percentage of private school teachers who rated each of eight goals as their first, second, or third most important 
goal, by private school typology: 1990-91 





Basic 
literacy 
skills 


Aca- 
demic 
excel- 
lence 


Occu- 
pational/ 
vocational 

skills 


Work 
habits/ 
self- 
discipline 


Per- 
sonal 
growth 


Human 
relations 
skills 


Specific 
moral 
values 


Religious/ 
spiritual 
develop- 
ment 


TOTAL 


61.7 


42.1 


5.2 


58.0 


59.0 


14.3 


17.6 


41.4 




61.0 


41.2 


4.1 


54.3 


62.7 


1 1.3 


21.5 


43.8 


Parochitil 


69.8 


3L9 


3.6 


55.0 


63.9 


10.2 


18.9 


46.6 


Diocesan 


57!o 


44.7 


5.3 


53.7 


62.2 


10.0 


24.4 


42.6 


Private order 




fiO 1 
uw. / 


3.3 


53.3 


60.5 


16.4 


23.4 


38.5 


Other religious 


61.8 


41.6 


4.7 


57.2 


44.0 


11.6 


16.2 


63.0 


Conservative Christian 


65.1 


40.0 


4.7 


55.8 


27.6 


7.5 


19.3 


80.0 


Affiliated 


59.8 


43.5 


4.0 


57.0 


52.2 


13.7 


13.1 


56.7 


Unaffiliated 


60.5 


40.2 


6.4 


59.6 


53.2 


14.0 


17.6 


48.5 


Nonsectarian 


62.0 


45.9 


7.9 


69.0 


75.2 


25.1 


11.5 


3.4 


Regular 


61.7 


54.3 


4.0 


67.4 


73.0 


22.7 


12.7 


4.1 


Special emphasis 


63.0 


39.3 


7.0 


72.4 


80.1 


24.6 


1 1.3 


2.3 


Special education 


61.7 


20.6 


25.5 


70.1 


77.3 


36.1 


6.5 


2.2 



SOURCE: U.S. Dcpartmcni of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A22— Percentage of private school principals who rated each of eight goals as their first, second, or third most 
important goal, by private school typology: 1990-91 





Basic 
literacy 
skills 


Aca- 
demic 
excel- 
lence 


Occu- 
pational/ 
vocational 
skills 


Work 
habits/ 
self- 
discipline 


Personal 
growth 


Human 
relations 
skills 


Specific 
moral 
values 


spiritual 
develof)- 
ment 


TOTAL 


47.8 


59.0 


4.9 


43.2 


47.6 


10.5 


22.6 


64.4 


Catholic 


36.1 


64.2 


2.1 


32.6 


53.9 


6.9 


24.7 


79.5 


Parochial 


40.2 


60.0 


1.6 


34.0 


51.2 


7.9 


25.0 


80.1 


Diocesan 


31.0 


69.8 


2.9 


27.5 


58.9 


6.2 


26.4 


77.3 


Private order 


25.0 


74.8 


2.3 


38.4 


56.9 


2.1 


18.6 


82.0 


Other religious 


55.2 


53.7 


5.1 


45.3 


31.1 


8.2 


23.3 


78.1 


Conservative Christian 


55.7 


56.1 


4.0 


45.9 


20.0 


7.0 


26.5 


84.8 


Affiliated 


51.9 


57.4 


3.6 


43.5 


39.2 


5.6 


19.1 


79.7 


Unaffiliated 


59.8 


44.2 


8.9 


47.3 


34.4 


14.1 


25.5 


65.8 


Nonsectarian 


57.8 


58.5 


9.1 


59.3 


74.0 


25.5 


12.2 


3.5 


Regular 


50.2 


73.8 


7.4 


50.9 


70.7 


21.7 


18.7 


6.6 


Special emphasis 


57.6 


59.0 


3.9 


63.6 


77.4 


26.7 


10.2 


1.5 


Special education 


75.3 


23.6 


22.4 


70.1 


75.0 


32.1 


1.6 


0.0 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Administrator 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A23— Percentage of public school teachers and principals who perceived certain issues as serious problems in their 
schools, by state: 1990-91 





Student 
absen- 
teeism 


Use 
of 
alcohol 


Teachers 

Tardi- 
ness 


Drug 
abuse 


Verbal 
abuse of 
teachers 


Student 
absen- 
teeism 


Use 
of 
alcohol 


Principals 

Tardi- 
ness 


Drug 
abuse 


Verbal 
abuse of 
teachers 


TOTAL 


14.1 


8.2 


11.2 


4.2 


7.5 


6.6 


4.3 


5.0 


1.3 


1.5 


rxiaUalliix 


1 1.3 


6.8 


10 1 


3.5 


8.3 


6 7 


3.7 


8.5 


1.2 


1.6 




19J 


14*5 


14.3 


9 1 


8.4 


19.2 


12.0 


17.4 


7.4 






21 7 


9 3 


14 1 


66 


7.2 


10.7 


2.3 


8.6 




1.8 
2.0 


Arkansas 


\2,3 


1014 


7.9 


5.4 


6.2 


5.0 


4.1 


2.4 


1.7 


California 


23.5 


5.9 


16.2 


5.2 


8.1 


11.1 


5.4 


5.3 


3.0 


0.9 


Colorado 


15 9 


8.1 


12.8 


3.0 


8.0 


5.7 


4.9 


5.5 


0.8 





Connecticut 


11.8 


5.7 


10.3 


2.4 


4.8 


2.4 


3.4 


4.1 


0.9 







22 4 


6.8 


17 5 


3 7 


156 


6.9 


3.9 


6.9 




4.4 


Dlst. of Columbia 


31.5 




27.6 


1.8 


18.9 


11.5 


0.0 


17.2 


OO 




Florida 


19.7 


6.1 


16.7 


4.4 


il.5 


8.3 


1.1 


7.0 


u.O 


4.4 




12.9 


7 3 


9.9 


4.1 


7.5 


7.2 


2.6 


5.4 








X law all 


20!5 


62 


15 1 


6.7 


9.4 


7.5 


3.7 


5.5 








Idaho 


9 4 


11 7 


6^ 


5.0 


2.4 


1.7 


9.1 


2.8 


2.2 





Illinois 


14'.3 


8.7 


124 


3.5 


7.9 


8.1 


7.9 


7.0 


1.7 


2.9 


Indiana 


13.2 


8.4 


9.0 


4.1 


8.1 


5.1 


1.5 


1 o 
J.O 


o o 
U.U 




Iowa 


10.2 


13.0 


5.9 


2.3 


4.5 


2.8 


9.3 













10.4 


1 0.0 


5.5 


2.8 


6.6 


4.1 


4.9 


2.5 





0.0 


xvtiiiuv^^ y 


12 2 


6 2 


9 6 


3 3 


6 8 


7.9 


2.1 


3.6 





0.0 


Louisiana 


1319 


811 


11.5 


4.2 


11.6 


7.1 


3.2 


8.6 




4.3 


Maine 


7.2 


9.8 


3.1 


5.1 


3.4 


4.3 


4.5 




o o 
Z.U 


o o 
U.U 


Maryland 


165 


4.8 


15 5 


3.1 


13.8 


7.5 


2.2 


4.8 


0.9 


3.2 




11.0 


62 


100 


3.3 


6.8 


4.6 


0.9 


4.1 




1.6 


Michigan 


14.0 


9 6 


10 5 


3.4 


4.0 


10.5 


6.6 


1.1 


2.1 




Minnesota 


9.8 


9.3 


5.3 


3.0 


4.5 


3.1 


4.3 


2.5 




2.2 


Mississippi 


12.0 


7.4 


7.4 


3.8 


6.0 


8.0 


2.8 


4.4 


1.0 


0.0 


IVllddV/lil 1 


12.6 


12.9 


9.1 


5.6 


7.2 


6.1 


5.5 


3.3 





1.8 


!▼ £V/ 1 1 Mil 1 a 


14!4 


14.0 


7 1 


5.7 


2.5 


4.3 


7.7 


3.9 


2.3 


0.0 




8.4 


14 9 


62 


4.0 


3.0 


1.7 


5.1 


1.3 




0.0 


Nevada 


17.5 


10.4 


11.3 


6.9 


8.5 


1.8 


3.2 


3.4 


— 


3.4 


New Hampshire 


7.2 


9.7 


7.9 


4.2 


2.9 




3.6 


0.0 




2.2 


New Jersey 


10.8 


5.3 


12.1 


4.5 


7.9 


1.8 


2.3 


3.4 


1.4 







20.6 


13.6 


1 1.9 


7.4 


7 1 


6.7 


6.7 


4.4 


1.6 





Npw York 

ii^W 1 v/1 ^ 


12 9 


6 1 


142 


3 7 


1 l.l 


4.0 


3.4 


5.4 


1.8 


1.3 


North Carolina 


IZO 


6.4 


8.8 


4.6 


6.4 


5.0 


2.0 


4.0 


1.0 




North Dakota 


3.1 


10.5 


2.4 


1.4 


2.0 


2.1 


1.8 


1.3 


0.0 


0.0 


Ohio 


13.3 


10.6 


8.6 


4.7 


6.1 


6.0 


5.3 


6.4 


1.2 


2.5 


Oklahoma 


8.9 


8.4 


6.5 


3.4 


3.3 


3.8 


2.5 


2.3 


0.5 




Oregon 


10.5 


6.8 


7.7 


3.8 


3.7 


6.3 


5.6 


3.4 


3.2 





Pennsylvania 


13.5 


8.5 


9.4 


3.5 


5.7 


6.3 


3.2 


5.3 




1.8 


Rhode Island 


11.3 


7.0 


13.9 


2.1 


56 


4.2 




4.2 


— 


0.0 


South Carolina 


9.8 


6.8 


9.7 


3.5 


7.6 


6.3 


3.3 


6.9 


1.6 




South Dakota 


9.6 


17.0 


7.1 


4.0 


4.4 


4.5 


11.6 


1.9 


1.2 




Tennessee 


14.3 


5.4 


11.2 


3.6 


6.9 


9.8 


3.4 


7.7 


0.7 


33 


Texas 


14.7 


10.5 


13.5 


5.9 


9.6 


8.9 


4.7 


6.4 


1.4 


1.8 


Utah 


14.5 


5.2 


13.4 


3.2 


4.8 


6.6 


2.2 


4.1 


1.9 


2.5 


Vermont 


4.3 


8.6 


4.0 


1.8 


3.8 




5.1 




0.0 




Virginia 


12.5 


7.2 


8.6 


3.7 


7.0 


4"!8 


2.6 


Z8 


0.0 




Washington 


13.6 


10.0 


8.1 


6.0 


4.1 


8.2 


4.1 


4.1 


2.8 


2"i 


West Virginia 


12.3 


7.5 


6.9 


2.8 


4.4 


9.1 


2.0 


3.6 


0.8 


0.0 


Wisconsin 


11.8 


11.1 


9.3 


3.9 


8.4 


4.3 


5.4 


5.2 




2.0 


Wyoming 


14.7 


17.0 


8.5 


5.7 


2.5 


3.8 


7.4 


4.8 







Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics* Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School, Administrator, 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table A24 — ^Percentage distribution of public school teachers by reported likelihood of becoming a teacher again, by 
state: 1990-91 





Certainly 


Probably 


Chances 


Probably 


Certainly 




would 


would 


even 


would not 


would not 


TOTAL 


37,1 


27.1 


17.0 


13,0 


5.7 


Alnhnmn 


41.1 




1 1 0 




J.D 


Aln<:ka 


*t i .J 




t 1 A 

1 J. 4 


fl 8 
o.o 


J.J 


Ari7nnn 




97 1 


I Q 7 


O 7 


j.U 


Arkansas 


31.5 


27.2 


19.8 


13,9 


7.7 


California 


39.3 


26.4 


18.1 


11,7 


4.6 


r^olornHn 


41 0 


zo.u 


\A 8 


in f% 


4.Z 


r^n n nt^ftit*! If 


47 2 


9S 


U.I 


8 8 
o.o 


J.J 


Delaware 

K^Kf 1 CI V> ill V 


JXJ.XJ 


9S S 


10 7 
1 y, 1 


\A 7 


J.J 


Dist. of Columbia 


35.3 


19.0 


17.0 


22.9 


5.9 


Florida 


37.0 


24.6 


16.6 


15,3 


6.4 






Ofs 1 


I 7 A 


\A A 


1 A 


Hawai i 
I lii » ill I 


32.3 


11 s 


97 /l 


in 0 

iU,V 


T Q 
Z.V 


Idaho 


in 4 


98 1 


1 S 4 


t 1 A 


4. / 


Illinois 


37,1 


28.0 


16.6 


13.1 


5.2 


Indiana 


36.8 


31.0 


15.0 


12.3 


4.9 


Iowa 




in Q 


I 8 9 
1 o.z 


I 1 8 
1 l.o 


Ji.j 


Kj<n<;a*; 


35,5 


19 ^» 


1 7 n 


17 1 


Z.O 


Kpnf iirWv 


40 2 


9fi n 


I U. I 


in A 


7 1 
/.J 


Louisiana 


29;t 


25.0 


16.7 


19.9 


9.2 


Maine 


39.5 


28.7 


17.1 


10.5 


4.1 


MarvlanH 




94 ? 


1 8 f\ 


1 1 A 

1 J,D 


/.Z 






98 S 


1 o.o 


M 1 
14, J 


J.J 


Michigan 


44 ^ 


9fi n 


1 7 n 


Q 1 
V.J 


J. 4 


Minnesota 


37.2 


30.6 


18.1 


10.7 


3.4 


Mississippi 


35.4 


26.9 


15.1 


15.4 


7.2 


Missouri 




9Q 8 




17 "X 


1 Q 

J.y 


Montana 


42,1 


28.7 


1 fi 8 

1 U.O 


8 8 
o.o 


J.J 


Nebraska 


37 4 


90 


17 S 


1 1 1 

1 J.J 


9 9 
Z.Z 


Nevada 


3813 


27.5 


15.4 


13.1 


5.7 


New Hampshire 


38.6 


31.8 


16.7 


9.1 


3.7 


New lerspv 




9S 1 


t 7 Q 


\A T 


J.V 


New M^ixico 


35.6 


91 


1Q 8 


14 S 
1 4.-) 


D.D 


New York 


JO.yJ 


26 4 


14 n 


1 7 Q 


o.o 


North Carolina 


28.9 


26^7 


16.6 


18,6 


9.1 


North Dakota 


31.7 


29.8 


19.6 


13.7 


5.3 


Ohio 


39,4 


">o n 


tS 9 


1 7 7 
1 Z. / 


1 7 
J. / 


Oklahoma 


43,4 


24.9 


14 9 


1 1 8 

1 I .o 


S 7 

J. / 


Oregon 


1*»,9 


273 


17 8 

I / .0 


14 1 


4 8 

4.0 


Pennsylvania 


40 3 


28 0 




in f> 


4 9 

4.Z 


Rhode Islana 


4610 


25!0 


15.5 


10.8 


2.6 


South Carolina 


38,9 


21.7 


16.3 


16,3 


6.8 


South Dakota 


38.0 


28.4 


20.0 


10,6 


2.9 


Tennessee 


32.1 


25.2 


20.5 


15,7 


6.5 


Texas 


35.7 


25.9 


17.9 


12,7 


7.8 


Utah 


29.3 


28.9 


18.3 


14,9 


8.5 


Vermont 


41.5 


28.9 


17.3 


9,2 


3.1 


Virginia 


29.7 


28.6 


21.7 


14,5 


5.4 


Washington 


32.0 


28.6 


16.4 


16.8 


6.2 


West Virginia 


33,3 


26.8 


15.2 


16,9 


7.7 


Wisconsin 


36,3 


30.8 


17.6 


10,6 


4.7 


Wyoming 


43,1 


27.7 


16.1 


9.5 


3.6 



NOTE: Details may nol add to totals due to rounding. 



SOURCE: U.S. Dcpannicnl of Education. National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires), 



Table A25 — Percentage distribution of private school teachers by reported likelihood of becoming a teacher again, by private 
school typology: 1990-91 



Certainly Probably Chances Probably Certainly 

would would even would not would not 



TOTAL 


50.2 


26.9 


14.0 


6.9 


2.1 


Catholic 


49.2 


27.0 


14.4 


7.7 


1.8 


Parochial 


50.9 


25.7 


14.7 


7.1 


1.5 


Diocesan 


50.5 


27.3 


13.4 


7.0 


1.8 


Private order 


42.2 


29.6 


15.1 


10.3 


2.8 


Other religious 


53.3 


27.9 


11.8 


5.1 


1.8 
2.0 


Conservative Christian 


60.1 


27.3 


8.4 


2.2 


Affiliated 


47.8 


30.0 


13.0 


7.7 


1.4 


Unaffiliated 


53.7 


24.8 


14.7 


4.5 


2.4 


Nonsectarian 


46.3 


26.2 


16.8 


7.9 


2.8 


Regular 


45.7 


25.4 


18.0 


8.2 


2.7 


Special emphasis 


42.8 


29.1 


14.6 


8.7 


4.8 


Special education 


54.1 


25.0 


15.4 


5.5 


0.0 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and Teacher 
Questionnaires). 
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Table A26 — Percentage distribution of public school teachers and principals by plans to remain teachers or principals, 
respectively, by state: 1990-91 



Plan s to re main tgacher _ . _ . . PbnsAo xernaln prijjdpflL 

As Until Probably Definitely As Until Probably Definitely 
long elig. to will plan to Un- long elig. to will plan to Un- 
as able retire continue leave decided as able retire continue leave decided 



TOTAL 


35.2 


39.4 


9.6 


3.1 


12.7 


31.5 


33.8 


14.9 


2.2 


17.6 


Alabama 


30.2 


46.4 


7.1 


3.9 


12.5 


30.0 


35.7 


13.6 




20.3 


Alaska 


3bJ 


39.1 


7.8 


2.4 


15.1 


29.3 


26.1 


15.1 


3.8 


25.8 


Arizona 


35.7 


36.4 


12.0 


2.1 


13.7 


30.1 


29.8 


19.3 




20.1 


Arkansas 


30.4 


37.3 


14.2 


3.9 


14.2 


27.3 


28.9 


18.6 


3.0 


22.1 


California 


41.8 


32.8 


9.8 


3.2 


12.5 


35.6 


26.9 


20.2 


1.7 


15.7 


Colorado 


35.9 


37.9 


9.3 


2.2 


14.7 


33.0 


41.1 


8.5 




16.2 


Connecticut 


40.6 


42.1 


4.4 


1.7 


11.3 


36.5 


34.1 


1 1.6 


1.0 


169 


Delaware 


24.9 


48.2 


11.7 


3.2 


12.0 


41.9 


16.7 


28.2 




10.2 


Uist. 01 Columbia 


31 .9 


38.1 


5.6 


6.6 


17.8 


31.4 


28.3 


9.4 


6.7 


24.2 


Florida 


39.8 


34.9 


9.7 


2.8 


12.7 


41.1 


31.4 


13.4 


1.1 


13.1 


Georgia 


31.9 


40.3 


10.6 


3.0 


14.3 


27.9 


34.3 


15.0 




22.1 


Hawaii 


28.7 


46.3 


12.1 


2.1 


10.8 


33.3 


24.6 


21.7 




197 


Idaho 


31.6 


39.7 


13.6 


2.1 


13.0 


29.2 


33.2 


21.5 


4.0 


12.1 


Illinois 




JD.D 


1 l.U 


o o 

2.0 


14.3 


25.2 


43.3 


8.5 


4.9 


18.1 


Indiana 


36.6 


42.6 


9.4 


1.7 


9.7 


31.8 


28.9 


15.6 


3.3 


20.4 


Iowa 


29.7 


39.5 


17.5 


1.6 


11.7 


29.7 


42.7 


1 1.2 


2 4 


13.9 


Kansas 


35.9 


34.4 


14.6 


3.2 


11.9 


28.0 


33.4 


19.5 


20 


17 1 


Kentucky 


31.4 


49.2 


5.9 


1.6 


11.9 


28.1 


26.1 


14.5 


3.3 


28.0 


Louisiana 


on A 
ZyA 


Til 1 

36.7 


9.9 


4.9 


19.2 


36.2 


29.3 


12.8 


2.6 


19.1 


Maine 


40.8 


27.7 


12.1 


2.9 


16.4 


33.3 


23.8 


15.4 


6.2 


21.3 


Maryland 


34.0 


45.0 


6.1 


3.4 


11.5 


33.8 


37.9 


11.4 


0.0 


' 16.9 


Massachusetts 


41.2 


32.8 


9.4 


2.6 


14.0 


35.4 


34.0 


14.2 


2.6 


13.7 


Michigan 


37.1 


42.1 


6.5 


2.7 


11.5 


34.1 


29.7 


9.7 


3.5 


23.0 


Minnesota 




46.5 


9.5 


2.5 


1 1.2 


32.7 


46.6 


9.4 


1.1 


10.2 


Mississippi 


32.9 


44.9 


7.5 


2.9 


11.7 


28.8 


31.3 


16.5 


1.5 


22.0 


Missouri 


31.6 


45.5 


8.7 


2.1 


12.1 


26.0 


45.4 


13.5 


2.1 


13.1 


Montana 


36.2 


35.2 


11.8 


2.4 


14.3 


28.5 


38.2 


7.3 


2.7 


23.4 


Nebraska 


36.3 


32.5 


14.1 


2.6 


14.6 


39.0 


39.1 


11.2 




10.1 


Nevada 


Jo. 1 


4U.J 


o c 

0.5 


1 .7 


1 1.2 


23.8 


44.6 


16.5 




13.7 


New Hampshire 


45.1 


27.8 


12.2 


2.7 


12.2 


38.1 


16.7 


10.4 


4.4 


30.4 


New Jersey 


41.9 


37.1 


7.4 


2.4 


11.1 


28.1 


30.5 


20.3 


3.6 


17.6 


New Mexico 


35.1 


37.5 


11.2 


3.2 


13.0 


34.8 


25.1 


17.5 


3.2 


19.4 


New York 


41.5 


36.4 


4.5 


5.7 


11.9 


39.7 


22.8 


1 1.6 


1.7 


24.3 


North Carolina 


23.2 


44.5 


12.3 


4.0 


16.0 


32.8 


32.6 


12.1 




22.2 


North Dakota 


32.8 


30.4 


19.1 


2.3 


15.4 


24.2 


35.3 


16.4 


2.1 


22.0 


Ohio 


33.5 


49.0 


8.5 


1.5 


7.5 


29.0 


34.9 


22.6 




12.6 


Oklahoma 


29.1 


48.8 


8.1 


2.2 


11.8 


25.8 


44.5 


15.4 


1.6 


12.7 


Oregon 


31.6 


43.4 


12.7 


2.8 


9.5 


30.2 


39.4 


15.8 


2.7 


11.8 


Pennsylvania 


38.3 


44.3 


4.7 


2.3 


10.4 


28.6 


37.5 


14.8 


1.4 


17.7 


Rhode Island 


40.4 


47.7 


4.2 


1.8 


5.9 


39.3 


27.7 


16.8 




15.2 


South Carolina 


31.0 


40.9 


12.5 


1.6 


14.0 


31.1 


25.3 


18.7 




23.6 


South Dakota 


32.4 


33.4 


15.4 


1.8 


17.0 


31.1 


32.0 


17.0 


5.6 


14.3 


Tennessee 


33.8 


40.6 


11.3 


1.7 


12.6 


33.7 


30.5 


7.6 


4.2 


24.0 


Texas 


33.7 


32.0 


12.8 


4.8 


16.7 


34.3 


31.5 


15.8 


2.9 


15.4 


Utah . 


28.9 


38.7 


16.5 


3.8 


12.2 


32.9 


39.2 


20.3 




6.7 


Vermont 


39.5 


30.5 


15.1 


1.7 


13.2 


36.3 


17.6 


18.1 




26.2 


Virginia 


28.6 


44.3 


10.5 


2.4 


14.1 


24.5 


42.0 


14.2 


3.2 


16.1 


Washington 


25.4 


44.5 


10.8 


3.8 


15.4 


25.8 


39.9 


12.7 


2.1 


19.4 


West Virginia 


30.8 


46.6 


11.4 


2.3 


8.9 


16.5 


40.6 


23.3 




18.4 


Wisconsin 


32.0 


45.3 


iO.O 


2.8 


9.9 


27.2 


44.2 


11.2 




15.1 


Wyoming 


41.0 


34.4 


12.0 


2.6 


10.0 


29.0 


34.8 


17.9 


4^0 


14.3 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

NOTE: Details may not add to totals due to rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Slaiisiics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School, Administrator, 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table A27 — Percentage distribution of private school teachers and principals by plans to remain teachers or principals, 
respectively, by private school typology: 1S>90-91 



PJans to remain teacher . . Plans jo remain pjiacipal. . 



As' 


Until 


Prob- 


Defin- 




As 


Until 


Prob- 


Defin- 




long 


elig. 


ably 


itely 


Un- 


long 


elig. 


ably 


itely 


Un- 


as 


to 


will 


plan to 


de 


as 


to 


will 


plan to 


de- 


able 


retire 


continue 


leave 


aided 


able 


retire 


continue 


leave 


cided 



TOTAL 


54 


1 


13.3 


11.2 


2.9 


18.4 


52.4 


8.4 


8.5 


3.8 


27.0 


Catholic 


57 


2 


13.1 


11.5 


2.2 


16.0 


54.4 


6.4 


8.6 


3.9 


26.7 


Parochial 


59 


5 


12.0 


9.4 


2.1 


17.1 


52.3 


6.1 


9.5 


5.1 


27.0 


Diocesan 


55 


9 


12.8 


13.6 


1.5 


16.2 


60.9 


8.9 


4.8 




25.0 


Private order 


53 


0 


16.4 


13.9 


3.7 


13.0 


49.3 




13.5 


5.8 


29.2 


Other religious 


53 


8 


12.4 


10.1 


3.3 


20.4 


50.0 


9.6 


8.9 


4.4 


27.1 


Conservative Christian 


55 


9 


10.0 


6.6 


2.8 


24.7 


60.4 


5.7 


5.7 


5.3 


22.9 


Affiliated 


51 


7 


15.4 


1 1.7 


3.5 


17.7 


45.8 


12.7 


12.1 


2.9 


26.5 


Unaffiliated 


54 


.7 


10.1 


12.5 


3.7 


19.1 


41.7 


10.5 


8.4 


5.3 


34.1 


Nonsectarian 


48 


3 


16.6 


12.8 


2.7 


19.6 


50.4 


10.0 


7.8 


3.0 


28.9 


Regular 


45 


4 


19.5 


13.1 


3.1 


18.8 


55.5 


9.2 


8.5 


4.0 


22.9 


Special emphasis 


53 


.0 


12.9 


11.9 


1.8 


20.5 


49.2 


9.8 


6.1 


2.8 


32.1 


Special education 


53 


.1 


10.0 


12.8 


2.5 


21.6 


41.2 


12.0 


9.3 


1.1 


36.5 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



NOTE: Details may not add to totals due lo rounding or cell suppression. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depanmeni of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School, Administrator, 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table Bl— Standard errors for Table 2.1: Number of public and private sciiools and students and average number of 
students per full-time-equivalent (PTE) teacher, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 







Total 






Public 






Private 






Schools 


"Average 
students/ 
Students FTE tchr. 


oCilOOlS 


otuaenis 


Average 
students/ 
r in tCiir. 


Schools 


oiuaenis 


Average 
students/ 

PTP frhr 


TOTAL 


484.1 


381,568.5 


0.08 


197.3 


362,55 .6 


0.07 


430.1 


84,806.4 


0.20 


Central city 


351.6 


251,493.0 


0.14 


266.8 


243,139.1 


0.12 


265.1 


61,253.6 


0.35 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


316.1 
129.6 
148.2 


166,413.2 
156,865.0 
44,208.2 


0.17 
0.32 
0.36 


244.8 
95.3 
55.7 


164,902.7 
150,620.1 

in Tin 1 

3U,32U.7 


0.14 
0.20 
O.dI 


209.4 
94.1 
144.4 


45,440.5 
29,293.9 

Ai m A 
4J,J/ /.4 


0.46 
1.12 

U.jV 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


362.8 
404.5 


156,229.4 
219,065.9 


0.27 
0.19 


236.3 
312.0 


14 1,622 J 
219,958.1 


0.27 
0.17 


237.5 
215.6 


63,494.3 
56,775.6 


0.41 
0.65 


School size 
Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


293.0 
356.8 
308.6 
197.8 


21,054.1 
125,458.2 
186,986.5 
232,994.7 


0.47 
0.26 
0.28 
0.31 


132.5 
300.9 
306.8 
194.7 


13,919.0 
107,562.9 
184,497.2 
229,648.1 


I.ZU 

0.21 
0.31 
0.18 


TCI 1 

185.6 
62.4 
39.5 


1 ^ lion 

53,004.5 
39,736.5 
38,976.8 


u.4y 
0.57 
0.68 
3.65 


Urban fringe/large town 


381.4 


230,263.0 


0.16 


330.2 


216,690.5 


0.17 


264.8 


56,981.3 


0.35 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


388.7 
119.5 
126.9 


197,840.8 
152,293.3 
48,250.6 


0.18 
0.48 
036 


317.4 
115.6 
64.7 


182,310.0 
147,173.2 
32,o7U.o 


0.16 
0.55 


233.5 
49.0 
1Uj.4 


43,353.2 
28,804.2 

0*7 O 

z/,zju.y 


0.48 
0.49 
U.44 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


377.3 
321.9 


199,186.0 
189,603.4 


0.20 
0.29 


277.6 
314.0 


189,652.5 
189,072.9 


0.25 
0.26 


239.3 
213.2 


46,024.2 
37,962.5 


0.34 
0.91 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


257.7 
448.1 
263.1 
178.9 


17,179.7 
169,643.9 
162,051.5 
194,023.4 


0.29 
0.32 
0.34 
0.26 


146.8 
340.8 
263.7 
165.6 


10,313.4 
144,648.2 
161,608.6 
181,310.0 


n on 

0.40 
0.36 
0.25 


244. J 

203.6 
53.1 
36.0 


53,294.1 
32,230.1 
35,528.6 


0.64 
1.91 
1.27 


Rural/small town 


546.6 


197,797.0 


0.11 


255.8 


189,642.5 


0.11 


482.6 


52,884.4 


0.40 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


431.6 
160.0 
265.7 


137,695.7 
123,348.0 
76,534.6 


0.13 
0.13 
048 


255.3 
143.3 
155.6 


130,614.8 
121,954.8 
70,557.8 


0.12 
0.13 
0.86 


339.2 
11.6 
216.6 


34,889.5 
11,839.5 
30,0:7.9 


047 
0.82 
0.54 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


548.5 
328.9 


186,824.5 
133,816.7 


Oil 
0.?8 


300.9 
252.4 


181,682.7 
135,214.4 


0.11 
0.28 


454.6 
214.2 


46,372.6 
20,317.0 


0.47 
1.02 


School size 
Lesstlian 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


508.5 
418.9 
252.5 
184.1 


37,850.8 
145,485.5 
157,989.1 
189,953.2 


0.30 
0.11 
0.14 
0.16 


310.9 
413.5 
250.0 
183.8 


30,938.2 
147,998.7 
156J95.7 
189,803.3 


0.45 
0.10 
0.13 
0.16 


419.9 
166.6 


24,463.9 
39,315.3 


0.47 
0.51 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School Questionnaire), 
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Table B2 — Standard errors for Table 2.5: Percentage of elementary and combined schools that offered extended-day, 

prekindergarten, and kindergarten programs of different lengths, and average days per week in kindergarten 
programs, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Pre- Kinder- Kinder- Kinder- Average 

Extended- kinder- Kinder- garlen, garten, garlen, days/ 

day garten garten half-day full-day both week 



TOTAL 0.66 

PUBLIC 0.80 

Central city 2.08 

School level 

Elementary 2.17 

Combined 3.39 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 207r 3,82 

20% or more 2,44 

School size 

Less than 150 3.86 

150 to 499 2.83 

500 to 749 3.64 

750 or more 3.67 

Urban fringe/large town 1 .67 

School level 

Elementary 1.72 

Combined 4.88 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 2.49 

207r or more 2.52 

School size 

Less than 150 7.30 

150 to 499 2.51 

500 to 749 2.91 

750 or more 4.35 

Rural/smalltown 0.71 

School level 

Elementary 0.74 

Combined 1,73 

Minority enrolhnent 

Less than 20% 0.90 

20% or more 1. 1 4 

School size 

Less than 150 1.55 

150 to 499 1.08 

500 to 749 1.91 

750 or more 3.18 



0.45 0,70 0.63 

0.61 0.84 0.71 

1.60 1.37 1.76 

1.66 1.40 1.84 

3.01 4.27 2.38 

2.41 2.23 3,26 
1.88 1,61 2.12 

8.79 7.25 7,28 
2.70 1.98 2.82 
2.55 2.18 3.24 

3.73 3.77 4.12 

1.15 1.40 1.76 

1.17 1.42 1.85 

2.81 5.87 4.86 

1.42 L95 2.46 
1.91 2.31 2.65 

8.83 11,03 9.05 

1.80 1,70 2.60 

1.67 2.40 2.83 
2.39 4.34 4.72 

0.68 1.30 1,02 

0.80 1.39 l.M 

2.02 2,20 3.29 

0.79 1.39 1.27 

1.74 2.21 L81 

1.10 2.33 3.24 

1.04 1.33 1.45 

1.32 3,05 2,96 

3.60 3.98 3.59 



0.68 0.29 O.OI 

0.66 0.28 0.01 

1.64 0.79 O.OI 

1,68 0.83 0.01 

3.33 — 0.05 

2.43 1. 1 3 0.06 

1.90 0.92 0.00 

11,07 — 0.47 

1.96 1.33 0.01 
2.90 1.04 0.00 

3.35 1.78 0.00 

1.33 0.73 O.OI 

1.36 0.76 O.OI 
3.72 — 0.00 

L69 0.76 0.01 

1.87 1.22 0.02 

7.27 — — 

1.89 1.25 0.01 

2.11 0,91 0.02 

3.12 1.77 0.03 

0.99 0.32 0.02 

1.11 0.33 0.02 

2.32 1. 1 7 0.04 

1.06 0.35 0.02 

1.97 0.66 0.02 

3.03 0,82 0,05 

1.36 0.51 0,02 

2.37 0,51 0,03 
3.16 1.36 0.04 



ERIC 
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Tabic B2 — Standard errors for Table 2.5: Percentage of elementary and combined schools that offered extended-day, 
prekindergarten, and kindergarten programs, of different lengths, and average days per week in kinder- 
ga.'ten programs, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



Kinder- Kinder- Kinder- Average 

Extended- Kinder- garten, garten, garten, days/ 

day garten half-day full-day both week 



PRIVATE 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
I50fo 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less ihan 20% 
20% or more 

School si/c 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



1.43 
1.61 



2.04 
3.66 



2.59 
3.06 



3.33 
2.64 
7.51 
5.63 

2.24 



2.65 
3.13 



2.37 
4.87 



3.78 
2.85 
9.L3 



2.93 



3.48 
4.66 



2.66 
8-26 



3.39 
4.18 



1.54 
2.54 



2.31 
5.41 



3.17 
3.56 



4.81 
1.49 
4.46 
7.73 

1.93 



1.92 
4.27 



2.19 
3.91 



3.26 
1.95 
5.80 



3.44 



4.33 
4.68 



3.53 
8.15 



4.19 
2.48 



1.38 
2.30 



2.91 
4.35 



3.39 
2.63 



4.02 
2.66 
7.75 
7.06 

2.03 



2.44 
4.69 



2.50 
2.87 



3.30 
2.69 
8.33 



3.40 



3.98 
5.86 



3.86 
8.48 



4.26 
4.82 



1.44 
2.20 



2.64 
3.93 



2.61 
3.79 



3.53 
2.58 
7.28 
11.13 

2.47 



3.12 
4.07 



2.50 
5.35 



3.70 
2.97 
7.59 



2.51 



3.48 
4.27 



2.75 
6.92 



2.93 
5.10 



0.66 
0.79 



0.86 
I.5I 



1.05 
1. 01 



0.89 
I.3I 
2.91 
4.98 

1. 15 



1. 41 
1.63 



1.39 
I.5I 



1.55 
1.90 
7.04 



1.65 



1.57 
3.36 



1.77 
2.45 



1.90 
2.48 



0.02 
0.02 



0.02 
0.07 



0.03 
O.OI 



0.03 
0.02 
0.00 
0.03 

0.04 



0-02 
0.15 



0.05 
0.02 



0.08 
0.02 
0.05 



0.07 



0.09 
0.06 



0.09 
0.05 



0.09 
0.05 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

♦Private school questionnaires did not ask about prekindergarten programs. 

SOL'RCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Hducallon Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Sclux)l 
Questionnaire). 
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Table B3 — Standard errors for Table 3.1: Number of teachers and principals, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 





Total 
Teachers 


Principals 


Public 

Teachers 


Principals 


.Private 
Teachers Principals 


TOTAL 


22.437.3 


440.9 


20.722.6 


216.9 


7.156.0 


390.3 


Central city 


14.156.7 


351.1 


14.034.5 


281.0 


5.095.1 


232.3 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


12.042.9 
8.555.2 
3,914.5 


313.4 
116.9 
146.1 


11.887.1 
8,119.7 
2,191.5 


267.0 
87.1 
52.4 


2,743.1 
2.140.9 
3.744.0 


177.3 
85.5 
137.2 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


8,093.3 
13,879.4 


349.6 
386.1 


7.762.8 
13.544.8 


242.1 
308.2 


4,327.3 
3,443.7 


208.7 
188.6 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


2,657.3 
7,990.8 
11.469.5 
11.943.2 


254.4 
348.6 
313.6 
187.9 


1.566.6 
7.253.0 
11,346.1 
12,092.4 


123.4 
296.3 
311.6 
184.3 


1,902.4 
3.875.6 
2.434.1 
2,629.2 


216.1 
173.9 
56.2 
35.7 


Urban fringe/large town 


16.195.6 


426.5 


15.907.6 


339.0 


4,871.8 


240.7 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


12.973.3 
9,773.0 
7.194.1 


403.9 
129.4 
125.4 


12,192.7 
9.567.0 
6.054.1 


322.0 
121.2 
61.4 


3,066.8 
1,624.1 
2,897.9 


203.2 
47.5 
102.3 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


13.375.t 
12.892.8 


376.8 
348.8 


12,599.8 
13.506.6 


276.9 
334.2 


3,987.7 
3,246.3 


222.6 
190.3 


School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


2,224.6 
13,307.9 

9,321.4 
12.010.0 


235.7 
438.0 
271.6 
165.3 


1,159.5 
11,413.5 

9,497.2 
11.854.0 


141.1 
326.6 
270.8 
153.0 


2.254.9 
4,252.9 
1,955.3 
1,934.0 


211.3 
194.3 
48.9 
33.3 


Rural/small town 


15,497.0 


478.6 


15,165.0 


290.8 


4.065.9 


402.3 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


12,473.9 
6.489.2 
5.894.0 


365.3 
155.0 
237.2 


12,236.9 
6.399.0 
4.966.0 


268.5 
140.5 
152.8 


9 0 1 Q 1 

Z.U 1 7. I 

1.165.5 
3,001.1 


1 - J 

71.5 
189.5 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


14,037.5 
7,720.8 


491.1 
317.2 


14,064.9 
7.773.2 


313.1 
261.9 


3,950.3 
1,243.9 


398.9 
176.1 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


4,345.0 
10.848.2 
10,345.5 
11,027.9 


421.1 
413.3 
253.4 
185.6 


3,618.4 
11,056.7 
10.489.2 
11.001.0 


291.4 
413.2 
251.1 
185.4 


2.221.9 
2,980.6 
1,353.2 


347.1 
150.C 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education. National Center for Education Statistics. Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School. Administrator, 
and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table B4 — Standard errors for Table 3.7: Percentage distribution of teachers and principals by highest degree earned, teach- 
ers* average years of teaching experience, percentage of principals who taught and their average years of teaching 
experience before becoming principals, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 





Less 
than 
bachelor's 


.T^^aQhers... .._ 
More 
Bache- than 
lor's bachelor's 


Average 
years of 
tch. exp. 


Less 
than 
master's 


Master's 


JPrincjjpals. 
More 
than 
master's 


% taught 
before 
principal 


Avg. years 
of tch. exp. 
before princ. 


TOTAL 


0.07 


0.29 


0.30 


0.06 


0.32 


0.57 


0.54 


0.29 


0.07 


PUBLIC 


0.05 


U.J 1 




0.06 


0.23 


0.70 


0.68 


0.16 


0.08 


Central city 


0.10 


U.D7 


U.Do 


0.11 


0.22 


1.44 


1.44 


0.37 


0.19 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


0.07 
0.20 
0.84 


1.01 
1.24 
L.LL 


1.00 
1.21 

0 1 Q 

z.i y 


0.15 
0.21 
0.60 


0.27 
0.55 


1.79 
2.14 
4.67 


1.77 
2.14 
5.18 


0.47 
0.34 
1.21 


0.22 
0.28 
0.67 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


0.24 
0.09 


1.58 

U. /4 


1.60 
u. /o 


0.23 
0.14 


0.28 
0.30 


2.80 
1.61 


2.82 
1.63 


0.40 
0.48 


0.32 
0.22 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


0.00 
0.25 
0.11 
0.16 


3.46 
1.54 
1.77 

1 1 7 
1.1/ 


3.46 
1.50 
1.79 
1 . i u 


0.50 
0.24 
0.29 
0.23 


1.56 
0.09 

0.84 


7.44 
2.23 
2.88 
2.37 


7.78 
2.24 
2.85 
2.47 


1.53 
0.49 
0.77 
0.78 


0.78 
0.31 
0.46 
0.32 


Urban fringe/large town 


0.11 


U.DZ 




0.12 


0.41 


1.58 


1.59 


0.17 


0.16 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


0.07 
0.26 
0.64 


1.08 
0.94 


1.07 
1. 00 

J.OO 


0.17 
0.18 
0.64 


0.53 
0.13 


1.99 
2.21 
5.46 


1.97 
2.22 
4.98 


0.20 
0.42 
1.43 


0.22 
0.21 
0.45 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


0.11 
0.!8 


0.90 
1 no 


0.88 

1 1 9 


0.16 
0.21 


0.38 
0.77 


1.87 
2.43 


1.83 
2.49 


0.21 
0.30 


0.23 
0.26 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


0.26 
0.16 
0.12 
0.19 


6.31 
1.60 
1.65 
1.04 


6.30 
1.61 
1.62 
1.07 


0.71 
0.28 
0.25 
0.20 


0.59 
0.89 
0.13 


8.06 
2.58 
2.92 
2.21 


6.60 
2.60 
2.88 
2.21 


2.29 
0.22 
0.07 
0.53 


1.05 
0.31 
0.31 
0.23 


Rural/small town 


0.07 


0.67 


0.66 


0.08 


0.36 


0.88 


0.86 


0.24 


0.10 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


0.07 

U.l / 

0.17 


1.03 
0.64 
1.79 


1.04 
0.69 
1.76 


0.14 
U. lU 
0.27 


0.43 
1.04 


1.26 
2.90 


1.24 

! OO 

1 .2.2. 

2.90 


0.36 
yj.IA 
0.78 


0.15 

U. 14 

0.36 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


0.08 
0.15 


0.91 
0.92 


0.91 
0.93 


0.10 
0.17 


0.48 
0.24 


1.31 
1.82 


1.26 
1.78 


0.29 
0.42 


0.12 
0.21 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


0.38 
0.09 
0.12 
0.20 


1.55 
1.18 
1.35 
1.28 


1.47 
1.19 
1.35 
1.24 


0.29 
0.13 
0.19 
0.16 


1.38 
0.44 
0.24 
0.40 


2.33 
1.50 
2.11 
2.14 


2.04 
1.40 
2.09 
2.19 


0.63 
0.34 
0.47 
0.50 


0.28 
0.14 
0.23 
0.24 
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Table B4 — Standard errors for Table 3.7: Percentage distribution of teachers and principals by highest degree earned, teach- 
ers' average years of teaching experience, percentage of principals who taught and their average years of teaching 
experience before becoming principals, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



Less 
than 
bachelor's 


.Teachers. 

More 
Bache- Lhan 
lor's bachelor's 


Average" 
years of 
tch. exp. 


Less 
than 
master's 




Master's 


Principals 
More 
than 
master's 


%taught 
before 
principal 


Avg. years 
of tch. exp. 
before princ. 


rKlVA 1 c 


0.45 


u.yu 


U. /D 


0.17 


1.10 


1.13 


0.93 


1.06 


0.15 


Central city 


0.61 


1.29 


1.26 


0.31 


2.24 


2.12 


1.57 


1.21 


0.24 


School level 




















EleiTientary 


0.83 


1.69 


1 .Dl 


0.36 


2.21 


2.31 


1.65 


1.35 


0.34 


Secondary 


0.62 


2.26 


2.37 


0.52 


2.68 


3.57 


2.91 


1.69 


0.56 


Combined 


1.26 


2.54 


2.47 


0.46 


5.76 


4.99 


4.40 


3.38 


0.49 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


0.70 


1.81 


1.88 


0.37 


2.82 


2.65 


1.91 


1.97 


0.32 


20% or more 


1.16 


1.84 


1.92 


0.54 


2.83 


2.68 


2.45 


1.94 


0.40 


School size 




















Less than 150 


1.91 


2.83 


2.25 


0.55 


4.09 


3.74 


2.36 


2.40 


0.40 


1 ju to 4yy 


U.OD 


1 . /U 


1 f^Q 
1 .DV 


0.39 


1.88 


2.81 


1.98 


1.09 


0.34 


500 to 749 


0.99 


3.75 


3.44 


0.67 


2.81 


5.77 


5.57 


1.89 


0.77 


750 or more 


r\ AC 




J. 00 


0.73 


— 


6.65 


6.27 


3.73 


0.80 


Urban fringe/large town 


0.70 


1.59 


1.59 


0.28 


2.06 


2.33 


1.90 


1.55 


0.36 


School level 




















Elementary 


1 .Z J 


1 ac 


1 7Q 


0.46 


2.45 


3.09 


2.35 


1.49 


0.48 


Secondary 


0.49 


3.51 


3.46 


0.60 


2.69 


4.37 


4.59 


2.15 


0.58 


Combined 


1.35 


3.05 


3.29 


0.62 


4^37 


4.07 


3^26 


4^29 


048 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


0.52 


1.54 


1.63 


0.32 


2.91 


2.91 


2.47 


1.88 


0.42 


20% or more 


2.07 


3.23 


2.71 


0.75 


3.98 


3.96 


3.33 


2.67 


0.67 


School size 




















Less than 1 50 


2.51 


3.22 


2.74 


0.62 


3.59 


3.53 


3.00 


3.13 


0.53 


150 to 499 


0.62 


1.91 


1.90 


0.38 


2.57 


3.00 


2.13 


1.05 


0.44 


500 to 749 


1.77 


5.54 


5.61 


0.79 


3.69 


7.59 


6.73 


1.62 


LI6 


750 or more 




6.94 


7.16 


1.59 


— 


8.79 


8.81 


2.81 


1.06 


Rural/small town 


1.59 


2.45 


2.07 


0.42 


3.12 


2.61 


1.53 


3.24 


0.37 


School level 




















Elementary 


1.96 


2.68 


2.21 


0.49 


4.45 


4.04 


2.24 


4.44 


0.58 


Secondary 


0.98 


4.92 


5.14 


0.71 


7.89 


8.62 


6.92 


1.31 


1.29 


Combined 


3.16 


4.38 


3.44 


0.79 


4.83 


4.33 


2.62 


4.47 


0.73 


Minority enrollment 




















Less than 20% 


1.88 


2.55 


2.00 


0.43 


3.95 


3.42 


1.63 


3.81 


0.50 


20% or more 


2.46 


6.33 


5.94 


1.30 


6.31 


5.22 


3.94 


2.63 


0.76 


School size 




















Less than 1 50 


3.20 


3.81 


2.94 


0.56 


3.85 


3.10 


1.87 


4.36 


0.51 


150 to 499 


1.06 


2.00 


1.95 


0.51 


3.24 


4.02 


2.93 


2.07 


0.65 


500 to 749 


0.00 


11.97 


11.97 


2.20 












750 or more 





















— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School, Administrator, and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table B5 — Standard errors for Table 4^: Average number of periods taught per day by teachers in 
departments, and average class size, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Average class size 
Teachers in departments of teachers in 

Average periods/day Average class size* self-contained classes* 

TOTAL 0.01 0.09 0.11 

PUBLIC 0.01 0.08 0.12 

Central city 0.03 0.21 0.25 

School level 

Elementary 0.07 0.53 0.25 

Secondar>^ 0.02 0.23 2.77 

Combined 0,08 1.48 3.78 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 0.05 0.35 0.35 

20% or more 0.03 0.25 0.31 

School size 

Uss than 150 0.24 2.00 3.17 

150 to 499 0.11 0.88 0.32 

500 to 749 0.08 0.56 0.49 

750 or more 0.03 0.27 0.50 

Urban fringe/large town 0.02 0.20 0.25 

School level 

Elementary 0.06 0.46 0.20 

Secondary 0.03 0.21 2.38 

Combined 0.10 0.87 2.08 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 0.03 0.24 0.33 

20% or more 0.03 0.32 0.43 

School size 

Less than 150 0.24 1.34 1.40 

150 to 499 0.14 0.71 0.24 

500 to 749 0.05 0.44 0.58 

750 or more 0.02 0.24 0.78 

Rural/smalltown 0.02 0.11 0.15 

School level ^ 

Elementary 0.04 0.26 0.12 

Secondary 0.02 0.12 1.76 

Combined 0.06 0.37 0.65 

Minority enrollment 

Less than 20% 0.02 0.13 0.16 

20% or more 0.03 0.22 0.33 

School size 

Less than 150 0.09 0.49 0.43 

150 to 499 0.03 0.18 0.19 

500 to 749 0.03 0.24 0.36 

750 or more 0.02 0.22 0.62 
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Table B5 — Standard errors for Table 4 J: Average number of periods taught per day by teachers in 

departments, and average class size, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 — Continued 



...Teachers in departments 
Average periods/day Average class size* 



Average class size 

of teachers in 
self-contained classes* 



PRIVATE 

Central city 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Urban fringe/large town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 

Rural/small town 

School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 

Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 

School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 



0.03 
0.05 



0.11 
0.08 
0.09 



0.07 
0.09 



0.17 
0.07 
0.13 
0.10 

0.06 



0.14 
0.07 
0.10 



0.07 
0.12 



0.21 
0.08 
0.19 
0.13 

0.11 



0.21 
0.21 
0.15 



0.12 
0.33 



0.23 
0.14 
0.37 



0.27 
0.41 



0.59 
0.56 
0.50 



0.46 
0.59 



0.72 
0.41 
0.85 
0.85 

0.48 



0.56 
0.83 
0.74 



0.60 
0.71 



0.97 
0.54 
1.18 
1.16 

0.41 



0.63 
0.77 
0.62 



0.43 
1.38 



0.85 
0.59 
2.37 



0.22 
0.30 

0.32 
0.67 



0.38 
0.59 



0.61 
0.34 
2.37 
2.39 

0.31 



0.37 
0.71 



0.36 
0.85 



0.54 
0.44 
1.59 



0.49 

0.60 
0.74 



0.55 
1.94 



0.54 
0.72 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 
^Excludes special education classes. 
NOTE: Includes full- and pan-time teachers. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 
(School and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table B6 — Standard errors for Table S3: Percentage of public districts and private schools with salary schedules, 

average scheduled salary for full-time teachers by highest degree earned and years of teaching experience, 
percentage of schools without salary schedules, and average lowest and highest salaries paid by schools 
without salary schedules, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Percent _ Average scheduled salary Schools without schedules 

with BA, MA, MA, Highest Percent 

salary no no 20 years' step on without Average Average 

schedules experience experience experience schedule schedules lowest highest 



PUBLIC DISTRICTS 


0.66 


59.2 


74.2 


125.2 


160.6 


0.66 


458.8 


1,459.9 


Region 
Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 


1.15 
1.33 
0.52 
1.56 


76.9 
101.1 

67.7 
134.5 


99.8 
116.8 

78.4 
202.8 


230.9 
243.3 
81.9 
262.9 


262.5 
266.7 
84.7 
351.2 


1.15 
1.33 
0.52 
1.56 


490.9 


905.1 


District size 
Less than 1,000 
1,000 to 4,999 
5,000 to 9.999 
10,000 or more 


1.25 
0.32 
0.26 
0.09 


105.4 
72.1 
175.2 
156.0 


117.2 
80.8 
215.3 
198.6 


187.1 
173.8 
405.0 
302.2 


200.6 
203.5 
445.1 
355.1 


1.25 
0.32 


479.3 


1,510.6 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


0.88 
1.22 


71.3 
100.7 


84.2 
128.6 


151.9 
236.5 


185.1 
308.1 


0.88 
1.22 


504.8 


1,685.5 


Minority teachers 
Less than 10% 
20% or more 


0.76 
1.07 


66.7 
192.7 


82.4 
229.2 


148.6 
363.6 


177.1 
431.2 


0.76 
1.07 


481.0 


1,189.8 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


1.42 


123.3 


132.7 


214.0 


280.7 


1.42 


J /Z.J 


cm Q 


Region 
Northeast 
Midwest 
South 
West 


2.02 
2.90 
2.67 
3.22 


296.9 
133.7 
151.2 
472.9 


315.8 
152.0 
159.8 
499.1 


666.0 
217.4 
336.7 
640.0 


546.2 
533.9 
370.7 
739.5 


2.02 
2.90 
2.67 
3.22 


722.9 
848.1 
515.9 
1,046.1 


1,271.9 
1,069.8 
831.5 
1,413.2 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


2.25 
0.98 
3.02 
2.33 


265.7 
110.7 
268.0 
297.5 


298.6 
118.7 
319.3 
343.8 


442.9 
176.6 
464.7 
639.4 


563.6 
217.1 
575.6 
784.5 


2.25 
0.98 
3.02 
2.33 


467.8 
279.9 
773.4 


573.8 
727.9 
2,191.6 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


1.78 
2.83 


149.8 
183.2 


168.1 
194.6 


252.0 
297.1 


367.6 
363.6 


1.78 
2.83 


413.0 
904.7 


556.8 
1,018.4 


Minority teachers 
Less than 10% 
20% or more 


1.53 
2.84 


148.9 
218.1 


166.8 
255.6 


251.6 
386.5 


330.2 
464.4 


1.53 
2.84 


426.1 
735.1 


542.2 
1,289.0 



— ^Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Dcpartmeni of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (Private School and 
Teacher Demand and Shortage Questionnaires). 
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Table B7 — Standard errors for Table 6.3: Percentage of teachers and principals who perceived certain is" jes as serious* 
problems in their schools, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Teachers 

Student Use Verbal 

absen- of Tardi- Drug abuse of 

iceism alcohol ncss abuse teachers 



Principals 

Student Use Verbal 

absen- of Tardi- Drug abuse of 

tccism alcohol ncss abuse teachers 



TOTAL 


0.27 


0.15 


0.22 


0.12 


0.20 


0.25 


0.19 


0.19 


0.09 


0.15 


PUBLIC 


0.29 


0.16 


0.23 


0. 1 3 


0.23 


0.30 


0.24 


0,22 


0.12 


0.16 


Cenlral city 


0.76 


0.31 


0.69 


0.25 


0.62 


0.86 


0.38 


0.77 


0.34 


0.47 


School level 






















Elementary 


0.81 


0.21 


0.82 


0.20 


1.01 


0.94 


0.30 


0.82 


0.31 


0.55 


Secondary 


1.57 


0.77 


1.1 1 


0.58 


0.92 


2,14 


1.42 


2.09 


1.22 


0,88 


Combined 


3.80 


1.52 


3.49 


1.23 


1.81 


4.46 


1.88 


3.06 


1.78 


2,80 


Minority enrollment 






















Less than 207c 


0.85 


0.73 


0.87 


0.39 


0.41 


0.71 


0.92 


1.25 


0.67 


0,32 


207c or more 


0.88 


0.35 


0.87 


0.33 


0,76 


1,13 


0.50 


0.98 


0.41 


0,61 


School size 






















Less than 1 50 


4.34 


2.53 


2.54 


2.80 


3.13 


4.08 


4.46 


1.94 


4,46 


2.34 


1 50 to 499 


1.13 


0.43 


0.98 


0.39 


0.73 


L03 


0.69 


1,11 


0,69 


0.74 


500 to 749 


1.49 


0.52 


1.08 


0,48 


1.68 


1.56 


0,60 


1.70 


0,31 


0,90 


750 or more 


1.48 


0.63 


1.26 


0.47 


1.0 1 


1 .77 


0.69 


1 .60 


0.86 


0.87 


Urban fringe/Ig. iwii. 


0.59 


0.31 


0.44 


0.27 


0.35 


n f\ I 










School level 






















Elementary 


0.60 


0.12 


0,55 


0,10 


0.52 


0.50 


0.20 


0,59 


0.20 


0.32 


Secondary 


1.15 


0.70 


0.81 


0.51 


0.60 


1.63 


1.58 


1.33 


0.76 


0.79 


Combined 


3.40 


3.34 


3.39 


2.96 


2.98 


3.07 


3.48 


1 ,86 


2.84 


4.07 


Minority enrollment 






















Less than 207c 


0.67 


0.44 


0.53 


0.23 


0.35 


0.85 


0.51 


0,57 


0,22 


0.31 


207c or more 


1.04 


0.45 


0.88 


0.48 


0.66 


0.98 


0.69 


0,92 


0.5 1 




School size 






















Less than 1 50 


2.54 


1.86 


1.97 


2.37 


2.06 


2.58 


4,31 


1.28 


2.00 


3,15 


1 50 to 499 


0.84 


0.48 


0.80 


0,62 


0.49 


0.88 


0.53 


0.81 


0.38 


0.49 


500 to 749 


0.71 


0.30 


0.78 


0.20 


0.65 


0.66 


0.40 


1.08 


0.29 


0.51 


1 jyj wi iiior c 




n AO 
u.ov 


\).<SZ 


U.J I 


C\ CO 

O.JO 


1 .46 


1 .07 


1.27 


0.68 


0.50 


Rural/small town 


0.36 


0.32 


0.26 


0.18 


0.21 


0.41 


0,37 


0.24 


0.17 


0.14 


School level 






















Elementary 


0.30 


0.24 


0.28 


0.15 


0.29 


0.48 


0,25 


0.3J 


0.13 


0.21 


Secondary 


0.71 


0.61 


0.48 


0.42 


0.37 


0.98 


1,26 


0.52 


0.52 


0.26 


Combined 


0.82 


1.12 


0.99 


0.87 


0.82 


1.23 


l.Ql 


1.08 


0.34 


0.41 


Minority enrollment 






















Less than 207c 


0.43 


0.36 


0,25 


0.20 


0.21 


0,51 


0.50 


0.28 


0.20 


0.18 


207c or more 


0.84 


0.62 


0.71 


0.41 


0.56 


0.92 


0.59 


0.60 


0.29 


0.24 


School size 






















Less than 1 50 


l.(X) 


1,21 


0,72 


0.45 


0.55 


1.00 


1.07 


0.22 


0.67 


0.36 


150 to 499 


0.31 


0.37 


0.44 


0.21 


0.29 


0,53 


0.45 


0.40 


0.12 


0.21 


500 to 749 


0.67 


0.57 


0.43 


0.33 


0,51 


0.84 


0.84 


0.54 


0.38 


0.35 


750 or more 


1.19 


0.88 


0.93 


0.56 


0.52 


1.21 


1.46 


1. 10 


0.68 


0.56 
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Table B7— Standard errors for Table 6.3: Percentage of teachers and principals who perceived certain issues as serious* 
problems in their schools, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91— Continued 



Teachers 

Student Use 

absen- of Tardi- 

leeism alcohol ness 



Verbal Student 
Drug abuse of absen- 
abuse teachers teeism 



Principals 
Use Verbal 

of Tardi- Drug abuse of 

alcohol ness abuse teachers 



PRIVATE 


0.25 


0.21 


0.27 


U. I 1 


Central city 


U.JO 


U.4U 


n /in 


u. 1 o 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


0.37 
1.01 
0.83 


1.30 
0.77 


0.52 
1. 10 
0.97 


0.47 
0.51 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


0.46 
0.81 


0.40 
0.74 


0.47 
0.84 


0.17 

U.4 1 


School size 
Less than 1 50 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


0.96 
0.66 
1.21 
1 .24 


0.35 
0.47 
1.29 
1.57 


1.32 
0.56 
0.91 
1 .41 


0.22 
0.28 
0.51 


Urban fringe/large town 


0.37 


0.35 


0.52 


O.zi 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


0.39 
1.21 
0.96 


1.81 
0.70 


0.38 
1.04 
1 .43 


0.77 
0.55 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


0.38 
0.80 


0.48 
0.68 


0.54 

1 1 1 
1.11 


0.14 
U.D/ 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


1.10 
0.48 
1.66 
1.21 


0.47 
0.39 
2.41 
1.86 


0.86 
0.75 
2.67 
0.80 


0.45 
0.15 
1.73 


Rural/small town 


0.61 


0.49 


0.75 


0.12 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


0.31 
1.59 
1.48 


2.64 
0.89 


0.51 
1.51 
1.53 


0.00 
0.64 
0.13 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


0.68 
1.17 


0.55 
0.87 


0.78 
2.15 


0.08 
0.87 


School size 
Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


1.31 
0.71 


0.39 
0.77 
1.94 


0.94 
1.0() 


0.27 
0.10 
0.00 



u.zo 




W. 1 


0.30 


0. 10 


0.30 


0.35 


0.39 


0.23 


0.52 


0.18 


0.69 


0.16 


— 


0.00 


0.75 


0.00 


0.74 


0.58 


1.09 


1.65 


1.06 


1.21 




1.17 




0.09 




0.00 


2.40 


0.34 


0.43 


0.2/ 


0.48 


0.19 


1.17 


0.79 




0.35 


1.04 




0.43 


1.71 


0.81 


— 


0.91 


0.42 


1.77 


0.24 


0.46 


— 


0.80 


0.00 


— 


0.87 


0.00 


1.46 






0.00 


n fill 

U.D.J 


n no 

\J.\AJ 




0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.61 


0.51 


0.27 


0.46 


0.22 


0.39 


0.32 


— 


0.00 


0.43 


0.00 


— 


0.44 


1.69 


1.71 


1.72 






1.71 




0.86 


1.28 


0.73 


1.03 


0.61 




0.33 








1.35 


1.51 


0.44 


1.56 


0.54 


1.27 


1.68 


1.09 


0.44 


0.99 


0.49 


0.84 


0.80 




0.23 




0.00 


0.00 




0.00 




0.00 


0.00 


0.00 




0.00 




0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.43 


0.37 


0.18 


0.58 


0.13 


0.64 


0.52 






0.89 






1.11 




1.82 








0.66 






0.77 




1.84 


0.45 




0.22 


0.36 




0.13 


2.02 






2.74 




3.39 


0.71 






0.76 




0.92 


0.46 




0.24 


0.79 



















— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

♦Teachers and principals were defined as perceiving these issues as serious problems in their schools if they responded with a 1 on a 4-point 
scale of problem seriousness, wiih I representing a serious problem. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School. 
Administrator, and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table B8 — Standard errors of Table 73: Of schools with vacancies in various teaching fields, percentage that found it 
very difHcult or impossible to fill the vacancies, by selected school characteristics: 1990-91 



Biology ESL or Voc./ 
General Special Physical or life bilingual Foreign tech. 

elementary ed. English Math science science ed. language ed. 







1 1 1 
1 . 1 1 


\J.jy 


A etc 


1 1 o 

l.lo 


1.23 


2,52 


1.36 


1.29 


PUBLIC 


0.28 


1.13 


0.59 


0.82 


1.29 


1.27 


2.74 


1.58 


1.41 


Community type 
Central city 
Urban fringe/lg. twn. 
Rural/small town 


0.97 
0.20 


2.11 

1 G/l 

1 .^4 
1.52 


1.96 

f\ m 

u.y / 
0.79 


1.86 

1 on 

l.o9 
1.06 


2.65 

1 OA 

l.oO 
2.04 


2.60 
1.78 
1.98 


4.52 
4.36 
4.21 


2.45 
2.80 
2.43 


3.92 
2.79 
1.19 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


0.29 
1.05 
0.47 


1.34 
1.43 
3.88 


1.23 
0.59 
3.46 


2.01 
0.93 
4.37 


2.26 
1.18 
8.82 


2,20 
1.37 
7.39 


3.56 
2.77 
4.42 


3.06 
1.77 
8.16 


4.30 
1.42 
3,56 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


0.18 
0.54 


1.28 
1.72 


0.66 
1.04 


1.00 
1.27 


2.16 
1.80 


1.98 
1.75 


4.94 
3.15 


1.96 
2.61 


1.84 
2.45 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
/ ju or more 


0.41 
0.71 

1 1 Q 


4.00 
1.72 
1.98 
1 . /U 


3.80 
1.09 
0.60 
1.14 


3.55 
1.61 
1.42 

1 AO 


3.29 
3.31 
2.53 

1 O 1 

l.ol 


4,03 
3.08 
1.59 
1.96 


9.26 
4.23 
5.87 
3.28 


6.19 
3.83 
3.10 
2.04 


2.93 
2.43 
3.68 
1.70 


PRIVATE 


1.05 


4.85 


1.37 


2.57 


2.48 


2.75 


7.97 


3.00 


4.21 


Community type 
Central city 
Urban fringe/lg. twn. 
Rural/small town 


1.18 
1.77 
2.66 


7.63 
7.10 
9.31 


1.35 
3.10 
2.85 


3.51 
4.96 
5.48 


2.88 
5.96 
7.23 


3.61 
5.28 
5.13 


6.34 
15.61 


4.05 
5.32 
8.50 


7.52 
4.73 


School level 
Elementary 
Secondary 
Combined 


0.34 
1.12 
1.66 


1.33 
1.51 
3.69 


1.08 
0.56 
2.48 


2.10 
0.95 
2.75 


2.14 
1.16 
4.64 


2.20 
1.31 
3.83 


3.35 
2.76 
8.32 


2.25 
1.64 
4.57 


4.00 
1.41 
2.89 


Minority enrollment 
Less than 20% 
20% or more 


0.97 
2.04 


5.34 
6.97 


1.91 
1.48 


3.10 
3.63 


3.17 
3.32 


3.60 
3.75 


11.06 


3.88 
3.64 


7.06 
5,47 


School size 

Less than 150 
150 to 499 
500 to 749 
750 or more 


2.35 
0.79 

0.00 


7.51 
5.86 


2.82 
2.00 
3.83 


5.32 
2.99 
5.42 
5.24 


5.31 
3.68 
7.04 
7.94 


5.47 
4.06 
5.55 
6.14 


16.10 
8,63 


9.02 
4.18 
4.75 
4.52 


7.42 
9.74 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Sutistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School 
Questionnaire). 
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Table B9— Standard errors for Table Al: Number of public schools and students and average number of 
students per full-time-equivalent (PTE) teacher, by state: 1990-91 



Average students/ 
Schools Students FTE tchr. 



TOTAL 197.3 362,552.6 0.07 

Alabama 22.2 25,826.8 0.30 

Alaska 9.1 7,244.9 0.70 

Sna 11.5 29,836.3 0.35 

AriTsas 10.0 17,241.9 0.31 

California 50.8 192,501.1 0.41 

Colorado 17.9 22,808.6 0.35 

Connecticut 14.2 18,797. 0.36 

Delaware 2.7 6,486.1 0.40 

Dist. of Columbia 7.4 3,420.1 0.50 

Florida 33.7 77,016.2 0.28 

Georgia 37.7 48,515.8 0.32 

Hawaii 0.0 4,820.6 0.35 

K 9.7 11,613.9 0.32 

ninois 72.1 84,452.0 0.38 

Indiana 27.3 30,290.1 0.28 

Iowa 53.3 24,418.8 0.33 

Kansas 8.8 21,642.3 0.36 

Kentucky 30.5 33,360.7 0.32 

Sna 32.0 30,760.9 0.32 

Maine 5.5 12,137.9 0.36 

Maryland 38.3 31,905.1 0.40 

Massachusetts 8.6 43,759.1 0.34 

Michigan 37.9 64,119.8 0.64 

Minnesota 35.5 37,425.7 0.32 

Mississippi 17.0 17,829.3 0.26 

Missouri 28.3 30,541.6 0.29 

Montana 14.7 1,346.7 0.46 

Nebraska 34.3 '5'828.3 0.37 

Nevada 3.9 9,889.0 0.58 

New Hampshire 12.1 7.859.6 0.33 

New Jersey 9.8 46,841.8 0.39 

NewMexibo 12.3 13,711.3 0.48 

New York 25.8 93,369.5 0.35 

North Carolina 20.9 37,923.0 0.25 

North Dakota 12.4 8,277.1 0.55 

Ohio 60.2 73,906.9 0.34 

Oklahoma 33.2 30,257.1 0.28 

Oregon 40.1 20,045.3 0.37 

Pennsylvania 35.0 64,184.2 0.29 

Rhode island 3.9 5,830.5 0.29 

South Carolina 11.3 27,039.1 0.26 

South Dakota 24.3 9,841.6 0.56 

Tennessee 30.3 39,225.6 0.32 

Texas 45.1 94,112.9 0.16 

Utah 6.7 24,617.4 0.49 

Vermont 0.0 3,857.9 0.35 

Virginia 6.4 44,456.7 0.37 

Wafhington 26.4 33,258.5 1.38 

West Virginia 22.4 15,929.5 0.36 

Wisconsin 59.8 42,241.2 0.33 

Wyoming 13.6 7,078.1 0.42 

SOURCE: U.S. Dtpartmcnt of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School 
Questionnaire). 
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Table BIO— Standard errors for Table A2: Number of private schools and students and average number of 
students per full-time-equivalent (FTE) teacher, by private school affiliation: 1990-91 





Schools 


Students 


Average students/ 
FTE tchr. 


TOTAL 


430.1 


84,806.4 


0.20 


Private school typology 








Catholic 
Parochial 
Diocesan 
Private order 


102.3 
174.8 
145.3 
70.3 


64,290.1 
61,106.5 
56,387.6 
25,511.6 


0.43 
0.6 i 
0.71 
1.39 


Other religious 

Conservative Christian 

Affiliated 

Unaffiliated 


374.2 
232.8 
168.4 
285.9 


65,821.2 
42,000.3 
31,122.7 
29,288.8 


0.22 
0.44 
0.26 
0.57 


Nonsectarian 
Regular 

Special emphasis 
Special education 


249.5 
132.0 
1 85. 1 
100.3 


34,385.1 
25,606.4 
19,104.5 
7,414.2 


0.36 
0.38 
0.65 
0.49 



SOURCE: U.S. Departmcnl of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School 
Questionnaire). 
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Table Bll— Standard errors for Table A9: Percentage distribution of public school teachers by sex and race-ethnicity, 
percent minority teachers, and average teacher age, by state: 1990-91 





Sex 






Race-^ihniciiy 


- 












White 


Black 




Native 


Asian/ 


% Minority 


Avg. 




Male 


Female 


non-Hisp. 


non-Hisp. 


Hispanic 


American 


Pac. Isl. 


(nonwhite) 


age 


TOTAL 


0.31 


0.31 


u.zy 


0.25 


0.17 


0.05 


u.uo 


yj. /.y 


\J.\JO 


Alabama 


1.33 


1.33 


1.93 


1.84 


0.28 


0.37 


— 


1.93 


0.37 


Alaska 


2.31 


2.31 


1.31 


0 64 


0 46 


I 22 


0.47 


1.31 


0.39 


Arizona 


1.64 


1.64 


1.41 


0!60 


LIO 


o!42 


0.23 


1.41 


0.37 


Arkansas 


1.71 


1.71 


1.35 


1.15 


0.58 


0.33 


0.14 


1.35 


0.43 


California 


1 .28 


1 .28 


1 . /Z 


1.88 


1.25 


0.25 


U.J J 


1 79 
1 . /z 




Colorado 


1.78 


1.78 


1.22 


0.64 


0.85 


0.36 


0.11 


1.22 


0.40 


Connecticut 


1.94 


1.94 


1.36 


114 


0.65 


0.18 


0.13 


1.36 


0.40 


Delaware 


1.86 


1.86 


1.92 


L69 






— 


1.92 


0.65 


Dist. of Columbia 


3.86 


3.86 


2.40 


2.99 


1.61 






2.40 


0.83 


Florida 


1 .59 


1.59 


1 .49 


1.42 


0.71 


0.19 


U.Z4 


1 zlQ 

1 .47 




Georgia 


1.40 


1.40 


1.92 


1.94 


0.15 


0.35 


0.12 


1.92 


0.38 


Hawaii 


1.40 


1.40 


2.01 




0 74 


0 28 


2.16 


2.01 


0.51 


Idaho 


1.89 


1.89 


0.50 


0.00 


o!37 


0.24 


0.23 


0.50 


0.31 


Illinois 


2.02 


2.02 


1.62 


1.45 


0.66 


0.44 


0.27 


1.62 


0.37 


Indiana 


1 A 1 
1 .4 1 


1 A 1 
1 .4 1 


U.oZ 


0.62 


0.25 


0.33 


n ifi 

\J. I u 


0.82 


0.38 


Iowa 


2.39 


2.39 


0.55 


0.46 


0.20 


0.17 


0.27 


0.55 


0.35 


Kansas 


1.45 


1.45 


0.71 


0 5'^ 


OJl 


0 27 


0.07 


0.71 


0.45 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


1.55 


1.55 


0.70 


o!57 




0!32 


0.46 


0.70 


0.40 


1.59 


1.59 


1.89 


1.90 


0.46 




0.24 


1.89 


0.43 


Maine 


1 OA 
1 .VO 


I .VO 






0.28 


0.37 


0 no 


0.63 


0.42 


Maryland 


L82 


1.82 


2.72 


2.83 


0.18 




0.30 


2.72 


0.45 


Massachusetts 


1.90 


1.90 


0.90 


0 6"^ 


0 27 


041 


0.22 


0.90 


0.41 


Michigan 


2.02 


2.02 


1.29 


l!l6 


0.46 


0.33 


0.38 


1.29 


0.42 


Minnesota 


1.63 


1.63 


0.69 


0.38 


0.31 


0.38 


0.10 


0.69 


0.50 


Mississippi 


1 .UZ 


1 .UZ 


1 QO 

I .VcS 


2.09 


0.37 


0.14 


w.u / 


t 

1 .yo 




Missouri 


1.49 


1.49 


1.15 


1.01 


0.39 


0.22 


0.06 


1.15 


0.42 


Montana 


2.29 


2.;9 


1.56 




0 39 


1 37 


0.15 


1.56 


0.31 


Nebraska 


2.34 


2.34 


0.73 


0.52 


0.44 


0.39 


— 


0.73 


0.35 


Nevada 


2.54 


2.54 


1.20 


1.26 


0.89 


0.55 


0.35 


1.20 


0.46 


New Hampshire 


1 .OJ 


1 .OJ 


U.jV 




0.43 






\j.jy 




New Jersey 


2.04 


2.04 


1.54 


1.58 


0.79 




0.07 


1.54 


0.32 


New Mexico 


1.92 


1.92 


2.11 


0 36 


1 95 


0 63 


0.16 


2.11 


0.31 


New York 


1.72 


1.72 


1.56 


0".87 


0!99 


0.11 


0.37 


1.56 


0.37 


North Carolina 


1.30 


1.30 


1.91 


1.69 


0.37 


0.49 


0.02 


1.91 


0.38 


North Dakota 


t O 1 

1 .8 1 


1 O 1 

1 .81 


u.yu 




0.25 


0.81 




n on 
u.vu 


U. ^4 


Ohio 


1.69 


1.69 


1.59 


1.42 


0 33 


0.15 


0.03 


1.59 


0.28 


Oklahoma 


1.81 


1.81 


1.21 


0.94 


0.48 


0.66 


— 


1.21 


0.32 


Oregon 


2.00 


2.00 


0.73 


0 57 


0.39 


0.42 


0.27 


0.73 


0.35 


Pennsylvania 


1.85 


1.85 


0.77 


0.66 


0.20 


0.35 


0.07 


0.77 


0.33 


Rhode Island 


2.99 


2.99 


0.73 


0.53 






— 


0.73 


0.47 


South Carolina 


1.33 


1.33 


2.01 


2.09 


0.11 


0.07 


0.31 


2.01 


0.65 


South Dakota 


1.61 


1.61 


0.59 




0.23 


0.59 




0.59 


0.40 


Tennessee 


1.63 


1.63 


1.48 


1.39 


0.41 


0.37 




1.48 


0.47 


Texas 


1.17 


1.17 


1.14 


0.71 


1.04 


0.18 


0.11 


1.14 


0.29 


Utah 


1.54 


1.54 


0.65 


0.00 


0.48 


0.40 


0.21 


0.65 


0.45 


Vermont 


1.85 


1.85 


0.75 




0.45 


0.43 


0.00 


0.75 


0.40 


Virginia 


1.51 


1.51 


1.69 


1.60 


0.44 


0.22 


0.06 


1.69 


0.41 


Washington 


2.29 


2.29 


0.71 


0.39 


0.38 


0.22 


0.27 


0.71 


0.37 


West Virginia 


2.10 


2.10 


1.38 


1.13 


0.52 


0.23 




1.38 


0.31 


Wisconsin 


2.52 


2.52 


0.43 


0.39 


0.13 


0.10 


0.09 


0.43 


0.32 


Wyoming 


2.13 


2.13 


1.09 




0.48 


1.06 




1.09 


0.32 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depiirtment of Education, Nation-il Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table B12 — Standard errors for Table A 10: Percentage distribution of private school teachers by sex and race- 
ethnicity, percent minority teachers, and average teacher age, by private school affiliation: 1990-91 



Sex Race"-ethnicjty, % 

White Black Native Asian/ Minority Avg. 

Male Female non-Hisp. non-Hisp. Hispanic American Pac. Isl. (nonwhite) age 





0.74 


0.74 


0.46 


0.28 


0.26 


0.09 


0.18 


0.46 


0.17 


vate school typology 




















Catholic 


1.15 


1.15 


0.71 


0.44 


0.49 


0.14 


0.19 


0.71 


0.30 


Parochial 


1.05 


1.05 


0.91 


0.64 


0.65 


0.24 


0.35 


0.91 


0.41 


Diocesan 


1.78 


1.78 


1.14 


0.62 


1.15 


0.29 


0.39 


1.14 


0.41 


Private order 


3.77 


3.77 


1.73 


1.16 


0.91 




0.54 


1.73 


0.53 


Other religious 


1.17 


1.17 


0.80 


0.44 


0.39 


0.17 


0.31 


0.80 


0.29 


Conservative Christian 


2.31 


2.31 


1.52 


0.60 


0.92 


0.30 


0.59 


1.52 


0.63 


Affiliated 


1.38 


1.38 


1.21 


0.89 


0.39 


0.17 


0.40 


1.21 


0.35 


Unaffiliated 


2.33 


2.33 


1.51 


0.86 


0.96 




0.63 


1.51 


0.82 


Non sectarian 


1.81 


1.81 


1.19 


0.90 


0.74 


0.17 


0.56 


1.19 


0.45 


Regular 


2.21 


2.21 


1.71 


1.20 


1.06 


0.26 


0.94 


1.71 


0.64 


Special emphasis 


3.49 


3.49 


2.19 


2.00 


0.97 


0.24 


0.51 


2.19 


0.66 


Special education 


5.14 


5.14 


2.69 


2.20 


1.59 




0.48 


2.69 


1.07 



— Too few cases for a reliable estimate. 

SOURCE: U.S. Depanmcnt of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 1990-91 (School and 
Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table B13--Standard errors for Table A 19: Average base salary for fulNtime public school 
teachers, and average public school principal salary, by state; 199(V-91 



Average teacher Average teacher 

base salary principal salary 



TOTAL 97.2 123.6 

Alabama 130.2 377.6 

Alaska 380.4 ^ 666.0 

Arizona 256.1 1,002.1 

Arkansas 186.2 502.6 

California 367.1 657.2 

Colorado 414.1 499.2 

Connecticut 438.8 667.1 

Delaware 539.8 499.3 

Dist. of Columbia 744. 1 1 ,009.4 

Florida 346.9 470.5 

Georgia 255.2 607.9 

Hawlii 333.7 640.4 

Idaho 223.5 461.3 

Illinois 456.0 602.9 

Indiana 278.2 466.7 

Iowa 304.9 528.9 

Kansas I9I.0 376.3 

Kentucky 262.8 568.6 

Louisiana 198.2 477.8 

Maine 221.9 721.9 

Maryland 362.4 641.7 

Massachusetts 384.5 573.0 

Michigan 459.6 658.5 

Minnesota 552.3 760.1 

Mississippi 135.3 318.2 

Missouri 502.6 488.0 

Montana 303.9 796.5 

Nebraska 305.7 M86.3 

Nevada 422.8 798.9 

New Hampshire 435.6 600.8 

New Jersey 425.6 668.6 

New Mexico 188.6 434.6 

New York 604.5 885.6 

North Carolina 202.3 671.8 

North Dakota 251.3 674.5 

Ohio 343.2 548.7 

Oklahoma 191.1 426.8 

Oregon 303.9 879.9 

Pennsylvania 354.9 601.7 

Rhode Island 406.2 616.9 

South Carolina 204.6 401.2 

South Dakota 226.5 359.9 

Tennessee 260.3 558.6 

Texas 144.5 299.7 

Utah 188.0 379.1 

Vermont 311.7 1,000.8 

Virginia 364.4 530.5 

Washington 325.0 497.2 

West Virginia 155.G 436.0 

Wisconsin 357.2 505.7 

Wyoming 352.8 445.5 

SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1990-91 (School, Administrator, and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Table B 14— Standard errors for Table A20; Average base salary for full-time private school teach- 
ers, and average private school principal salary, by private school affiliation: 199(M1 





Average teacher 


Average 
principal salary 


TOTAL 


I7S.6 


289,9 


Private school typology 






Catholic 
Parochial 
Diocesan 
Private order 


235.6 
213.3 
441.3 
576.4 


451.6 
629.8 
878.8 
1,607.5 


Other religious 

Conservative Christian 

Affiliated 

Unaffiliated 


238.9 
302.4 
425.8 
731.1 


479.8 
753.6 
667.4 
1,523.2 


Nonsectarian 
Regular 

Special emphasis 
Special education 


542.1 
738.3 
632.5 
681.8 


1,374.7 
1,807.3 
2,384.7 
1.797.7 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, Schools and Staffing Survey: 
1990-91 (School, Administrator, and Teacher Questionnaires). 
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Appendix C • T echnical N otes 



Samfi.k Si:li:cti()n^2 

For the Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), schools 
were selected first. Each one selected received a 
school questionnaire and an administrator question- 
naire. Next, a sample of teachers was selected within 
each school, and each received a teacher question- 
naire. A "Teacher Demand and Shortage" (TDS) 
questionnaire was sent to the local education agency 
(LEA) associated with each selected school. Also, an 
additional sample of public school districts not asso- 
ciated with schools received the TDS questionnaire. 
The private school questionnaire included TDS ques- 
tions for the school. 

The sample for the SASS conducted during the 
1990-91 school year included 12,856 schools and 
administrators, 65,217 teachers, and 5,515 local edu- 
cation agencies. To improve estimates of change 
between 1988 and 1991, the sample selection process 
controlled the amount of overlap between the 1988 
and 1991 school samples, setting it at 30 percent for 
public schools and for private schools belonging to 
associations with high response rates in 1988. The 
overlap for associations that did not have high 
response rates was set by a sliding scale, and below a 
point it was minimized. 

The SASS was designed to provide national esti- 
mates for public and private schools: state estimates 
for public schools; state elementary, state secondary, 
and national combined estimates for public schools; 
association and grade-level estimates for private 
schools, estimates of change from 1988 to 1991 in 

^^For a detailed description of the sample design and the differ- 
ences between the designs in 1 987-88 and 1 990-9 1 , see Steven 
Kaufman and Hertz Huang, 1991 Schools and Staffing Sitn'ey: 
Sample Design and Estimation, Technical Report. NCES 
93-449 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics, 1993). 



school-level characteristics; and national estimates 
for schools with greater than 25 percent Indian 
enrollment. The teacher survey was designed to sup- 
port comparisons between new and experienced 
teachers. Comparisons between bilingual and non- 
bilingual teachers are possible at the national level. 

Selection of Schools 

The public school sample of 9,586 schools was 
selected primarily from the 1988-89 school year 
Common Core of Data (CCD) file. The CCD is 
based on survey data collected annually by NCES 
from all state education agencies, and is believed to 
be the most complete list of public schools available. 
The frame includes regular public schools, 
Department of Defense operated military base 
schools, and nonregular schools such as special edu- 
cation, vocational, and alternative schools. 

The public schools in the sampling frame were strati- 
fied first into one of four types: A) BIA (Bureau of 
Indian Affairs) schools; B) Native American schools 
(schools with 25 percent or more Native American 
students); C) schools in Delaware, Nevada, and West 
Virginia (where it was necessary to implement a dif- 
ferent sampling strategy to ensure that at least one 
school from each LEA in the state was included); 
and D) all other schools. The schools were also strat- 
ified by state. Type A schools were stratified by 
Arizona, New Mexico, South Dakota, and all other 
states; Type B schools were stratified by Arizona, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, and all other states (except 
Alaska, since most Alaskan schools have high Native 
American enrollment); type C schools were stratified 
by state first and then by LEA; and Type D schools 
were stratified by state (all states and the District of 
Columbia except Delaware, Nevada, and West 
Virginia). The next level of stratification was by 
grade level (elementary, secondary, or combined). 
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Before sampling, non-BIA schools were sorted with- 
in each stratum by state, LEA urbanicity (seven cate- 
gories), LEA zip code (first three digits), CCD LEA 
ID number (a unique number assigned to each school 
district by NCES), school percent minority enroll- 
ment (four categories), highest grade in school, 
school enrollment, and CCD School ID. Schools 
were systematically selected with probability propor- 
tional to the square root of the number of teachers 
within a school as reported on the CCD file. BIA 
schools were selected in a similar manner, but by 
using the square root of the enrollment rather than 
the number of teachers. 

The private school sample of 3,270 schools was 
selected primarily from the 1989-90 Private School 
Survey (PSS) list frame, which was based on the 
1989 Quality of Education Data (QED) private 
school list, updated with 20 private school associa- 
tion lists provided to the Census Bureau in the spring 
of 1989. The list frame was stratified first by school 
association membership (18 categories), then within 
association membership by grade level (elementary, 
secondary, and combined), and within association 
and grade level by four census regions (Northeast, 
Midwest, South, and West). Within each stratum, pri - 
vate schools were sorted by state, urbanicity (four 
categories), zip code (first 2 digits), highest grade in 
the school, 1989-90 PSS enrollment, and PSS PIN 
number (an identifier assigned by the QED list or the 
Bureau of the Census). Within each stratum, private 
schools were systematically selected using a proba- 
bility proportionate to the square root of the 1989-90 
PSS number of teachers in the school. 

To improve private school coverage, an area frame of 
schools was developed consisting of 123 sampling 
units (PSUs) selected with probability proportional to 
the square root of the PSU population. The PSUs, 
each of which consisted of a county or group of 
counties, were stratified by Census geographic 
region (Northeast, Midwest, South, and West), 
metro/nonmetro status, and high or low percent of 
enrollment in private schools. 

Within each PSU, a telephone search was conducted 
to find all in-scope private schools. Sources included 
yellow pages, religious institutions (except for 



Roman Catholic religious institutions, because each 
Catholic diocese is contacted annually when the 
QED list is updated), local education agencies, 
chambers of commerce, and lo^al government 
offices. All schools not on the QED file or the lists 
from private school associations were eligible to be 
selected for the area sample. 

The area frame schools were stratified by PSU and 
grade level (three levels) and sorted by affiliation 
(Catholic, other religious, and nonsectarian), 
1989-90 PSS enrollment, and alphabetically by 
school name. ^Vithin each stratum, eligible schools 
were systematically selected using a probability pro- 
portionate to the square root of the number of report- 
ed teachers. 

The private school sample was designed to support 
estimates at the national and association level. The 
association groups for private schools were deter- 
mined by the school's association or affiliation group 
listed on the 1988-89 Private Schools Survey (the 
frame). The association groups were determined in 
the following order: 

1) Military — membership in the Association of 
American Military Colleges and Schools; 

2) Catholic — affiliation as Catholic or member- 
ship in the National Catholic Education 
Association or the Jesuit Secondary Education 
Association; 

3) Friends — affiliation as Friends or membership 
in the Friends Council on Education; 

4) Episcopal — affiliation as Episcopal or mem- 
bership in the National Association of 
Episcopal Schools association; 

5) Hebrew Day — membership in the National 
Society for Hebrew Day Schools association; 

6) Solomon Schechter — membership in the 
Solomon Schechter Day Schools association; 

7) other Jewish — other Jewish affiliation; 
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8) Missouri Synod— membership in the 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod school 
association; 

9) Wisconsin Synod — membership in the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church-Wisconsin 
Synod school association or affiliation as 
Evangelical Lutheran- Wisconsin Synod; 

10) Evangelical Lutheran — membership in the 
Association of Evangelical Lutheran 
Churches school association or affiliation as 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America; 

1 1) other Lutheran — other Lutheran affiliation; 

12) Seventh-Day Adventist — affiliation as 
Seventh-Day Adventist or membership in the 
General Conference of Seventh-Day 
Adventist; 

13) Christian Schools International — membership 
in Christian Schools International; 

14) Association of Christian Schoois 
International — membership in the Association 
of Christian Schools International; 

15) National Association of Private Schools for 
Exceptional Children — membership in the 
National Association of Private Schools for 
Exceptional Children; 

16) Montessori — membership in the American 
Montessori Society or other Montessori 
associations; 

17) National Association of Independent 
Schools — member of the National 
Association of Independent Schools; 

18) all else — member of any other association 
specified in the PSS or affiliated with a group 
not listed above or not a member of any asso- 
ciation. 



Comparisons between public and private schools are 
only possible at the national level, because private 
schools are selected for sampling by association 
groups and not by geographic location, such as state. 

Selection ofLEAs 

All LEAs that had at least one school selected for the 
school sample were included in the LEA sample for 
the TDS Survey. Each Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
Department of Defense school was defined to be an 
LEA. Some LEAs do not have schools, but hire 
teachers who teach in schools in other LEAs. To 
ensure representation of these teachers, a sample of 
135 LEAs without eligible schools was selected. 
Only 14 of the 135 were actually in scope (that is, 
were an operating public school agency that reported 
hiring teachers). All LEAs in Delaware, Nevada, and 
West Virginia were included to reduce high standard 
errors in these states. The total LEA sample was 
5,515. 

Selection of Teachers 

All 56,051 public and 9,166 private school teachers 
in the teacher samples were selected from the sam- 
pled public and private schools. The average num- 
bers of teachers selected per school were 3.49, 6.98, 
and 5.23 teachers for public elementary, secondary, 
and combined schools, respectively, and 3.78, 4.72, 
and 2.83 teachers for private elementary, secondary, 
and combined schools, respectively. 

Each sample school provided a list that included all 
full- and part-time teachers, itinerant teachers, and 
long-term substitutes. Within each school, teachers 
were stratified into one of five teacher types in the 
following hierarchical order: 1) Asian or Pacific 
Island^; 2) American Indian, Aleut, or Eskimo; 3) 
bilirigual/ESL; 4) new teachers (those who were in 
their first, second, or third year of teaching); and 5) 
experienced teachers. 

Within each teacher stratum, elementary teachers 
were sorted into general elementary, special educa- 
tion, and "other" categories; and secondary teachers 
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were sorted into mathematics, science, English, 
social studies, vocational education, and "other" cat- 
egories. When combined schools had both elemen- 
tary and secondary teachers, the teachers were sorted 
by grade level/primary field of teaching. 

Within each school and teacher stratum, teachers 
were selected systematically with equal probability. 
New teachers were oversampled in private schools, 
but oversampling in public schools was not neces- 
sary. A total of 65,217 teachers were designated for 
selection. The numbers in the strata were as follows: 
1,511 Asian or Pacific Islander teachers; 1,529 
American Indian, Aleut, or Eskimo teachers; 2,121 
bilingual teachers; 7,972 new teachers, and 52,084 
experienced teachers. Teachers were allocated to 
schools on the basis of the school's weighted mea- 
sure of size over all schools in the school stratum. 

Changes in the SASS Design from 1987^88 to 
1990^91 

Based on an evaluation of the 1987-88 SASS, the 
following changes were made in the 1990-91 sample 
design: 

• In 1990-91, the CCD school file was used as the 
frame for public schools rather than the QED 
file, which wa^ used in 1987-88. This change 
was implemented to help make SASS school 
estimates consistent with those of the CCD. The 
CCD defines a school as an administrative unit 
with a principal, while the QED defines a school 
as a physical location. Because a single location 
sometimes has multiple units, the QED list has 
fewer schools than the CCD. Consequently the 
SASS estimate of the number of schools was 
less than the CCD esfimate in 1987-88. 

• The 1989-90 PSS was used as a sampling frame 
in the 1990-91 school year to improve the preci- 
sion of the private-sector estimates. In 1987-88, 
the QED list (supplemented with 17 association 
lists and an area frame component) was used. 
The frame excluded both duplicate and out of 
scope schools through a matching process, but 
additional cases to be deleted were found during 
the SASS data collection and processing. Thus 



the weighted estimate of schools from the frame 
was larger than the weighted estimate from 
SASS. In 1990-91, duplicates were excluded 
through an improved matching operation. In 
addition, private schools were asked to update 
their enrollment and teacher counts and in-scope 
status through the PSS data collection. This 
reduced the number of schools on the frame 
prior to the 1990-91 SASS. 

• The school sample was reallocated to produce 
state estimates at the elementary and secondary 
levels. The 1987-88 sample was designed to be 
reliable only at the state level. 

• To improve the precision of the estimates of 
change from 1987-88 to 1990-91, a 30 percent 
overiap of the public school sample and of the 
association strata in the private school sample 
that had high response rates in 1987-88 was 
built into the 1990-91 design. The overiap for 
associations that did not have high response 
rates in 1987~-88 was set by a sliding scale, and 
below a point it was minimized. 

• In the 1987-88 survey, bilingual and new teach- 
ers were oversampled. In 1990-91, Native 
American teachers and Asian and Pacific 
Islander teachers as well as bilingual and new 
teachers were oversampled. 

• In 1990-91, schools with 25 percent or more 
Native American enrollment were oversampled. 
In addition, a large sample of schools run by or 
affiliated with the Bureau of Indian Affairs was 
included. 

• In 1990-91, the TDS, school, administrator, and 
teacher files were imputed for missing data; in 
1987-88, only the TDS and school files were 
imputed. The impact on estimates of change 
between 1987-88 and 1990-91 is unknown and 
dependent on the variable of interest. 

• To make the SASS estimated teacher counts 
from the school and teacher files consistent, the 
teacher file weights were adjusted so that they 
equaled the teacher estimate (head count) from 
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the school file. In 1987-88, the teacher counts 
on the teacher file were smaller than those on 
the school file. 

Data Collection Procedures 

The data were collected for the National Center for 
Education Statistics (NCES) by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census. Questionnaires were mailed to school 
districts and administrators in December 1990 and to 
schools and teachers in January and February 
1991. "^-^ Six weeks later, a second questionnaire was 
sent to each nonrespondent. A telephone follow-up 
of nonrespondents was conducted between March 
and June. 

Weighting^'* 

Weights of the sample units were developed to pro- 
duce national and state estimates for public schools, 
teachers, administrators, and LEAs. The private-sec- 
tor data were weighted to produce national estimates 
and affiliation group estimates for the 18 groups 
identified above. The basic weights were the inverse 
of the probability of selection, and were adjusted for 
nonresponse and to adjust the sample totals (based on 
responding, nonresponding, and out of scope cases) 
to the frame totals in order to reduce sampling vari- 
ability. 

Standard Errors 

The estimates in these tables are based on samples 
and are subject to sampling variability. Standard 
errors were estimated using a balanced repeated 
replications procedure that incorporates the design 
features of this complex sample survey. The standard 
errors indicate the accuracy of each estimate. If all 
possible samples of the same size were surveyed 
under the same conditions, an interval of 1.96 stan- 
dard errors below to 1.96 standard errors above a 
particular statistic would include the universe value 
in approximately 95 percent of the cases. Note, how- 
ever, that the standard eiTors do not take into account 
the effects of biases due to item nonresponse, mea- 
surement error, data processing error, or other possi- 



ble systematic error. Standard errors for selected 
tables are included in Appendix B. In addition, stan- 
dard errors for all estimates produced for this report 
are available upon request from the Special Surveys 
and Analysis Pranch of NCES. 

Accuracy of Estimates 

The accuracy of any statistic is determined by the 
joint effects of nonsampling and sampling errors. 
Both types of error affect the estimates presented in 
this report. 

Nonsampling erron Both universe and sample sur- 
veys are subject to nonsampling errors, which are 
extremely difficult to estimate. Nonsampling errors 
are of two kinds — nonobservation error and mea- 
surement error. 

Nonobservation error may be due to noncoverage, 
which occurs when members of the population of 
interest are excluded from the sampling frame, and 
therefore are not included in the survey sample. 
Nonobservation error also occurs when sampled 
units (for example, schools, teachers, or students) 
refuse to answer some or all of the survey questions. 
These types of errors are referred to as questionnaire 
nonresponse (where the entire questionnaire is miss- 
ing) and item nonresponse (where only some items 
of the questionnaire are missing). Weighting and 
imputation procedures were used to compensate for 
nonresponse. 

Measurement error occurs when mistakes are made 
when data are edited, coded, or entered into comput- 
ers (processing errors), when the responses that sub- 
jects provide differ from the *'true" responses 
(response errors), and when measurement instru- 
ments such as tests or questionnaires fail to measure 
the characteristics they are intended to measure. 
Sources of response errors include differences in the 

^^Copies of the questionnaires may be obtained by writing to the 
Special Surveys and Analysis Branch of NCES at the address 
given at the end of the chapter. 

"^"^For a detailed description of the weighting processes, see 
Kaufman and Huang, 51-59. 
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ways that respondents interpret questions, faulty 
respondent memory, and mistakes that respondents 
make when recording their answers. Because esti- 
mating the magnitude of these various types of non- 
sampling eiTors would require special experiments or 
access to independent data, information on these 
magnitudes is seldom available. 

Sampling error. Sampling error occurs when mem- 
bers of a population are selected (sampled), and only 
sample members respond to survey questions. 
Estimates that are based on a sample will differ 
somewhat from the data that would have been 
obtained if a complete census of the relevant popula- 
tion had been taken using the same survey instru- 



ments, instructions, and procedures. The estimated 
standard error of a statistic is a measure of the varia- 
tion due to sampling and can be used to examine the 
precision obtained in a particular sample. 

The standard errors of statistics that are discussed in 
the text of this report and other selected standard 
errors are provided in Appendix B. Some of the esti- 
mates shown in the tables of this report may have 
large standard errors. For example, cells with small 
sample sizes tend to have large standard errors. 
Therefore, numbers that are in the tables but are not 
presented in the text should be interpreted with caution. 
Standard errors of all estimates that have been report- 
ed in the tables and figures are available from NCES. 



Response Rates and Imputation 

The final weighted questionnaire response rates were as follows: 



Public Private 



Teacher Demand and Shortage 93.5 — 

Administrator 96.7 90.0 

School 95.3 83.9 

Teacher* 90.3 84.3 



— Not applicable. 

*The response rates for public school teachers do not include the 5 percent of the public schools that did not provide teacher lists, and 
the response rates for private school teachers do not include the 1 1 percent of the private schools that did not provide teacher lists. 
The effective response rate for public schools was 85.8 percent and for private schools, 75.9 percent. 
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The table below summarizes the item-response rates. These rates are unweighted, and do not reflect addition- 
al response loss due to complete questionnaire refusal."*^ 



Percent of items Percent of items with Items with a 
Range of item- with a response rate a response rate of response rate 
Survey response rates of 90% or more less than 75% less than 75% 



LEA Survey 
Public 

Administrator Survey 
Public 
Private 



85-100% 



90-100% 
80-100% 



95% 



100% 
98% 



0% 



0% 
0% 



None 



None 
None 



School Survey 
Public 

Private 



Indian 



56-100% 
67-100% 

60-100% 



77% 
77% 

87% 



1% 
5% 

4% 



31a-i (part time) 
33d(3H9) 
18b(l), 35d(2), 
35d(7), 35d(9), 
43a-d, f-i (part time) 
42a-d, f-i (part time) 



Teacher Survey 
Public 
Private 



76-100% 
71-100% 



84% 
79% 



0% 
1% 



None 

20b Undergraduate 
courses, 20b Graduate 
courses 



Values were imputed for items with missing data by 
1) using data from other items on the questionnaire 
or a related component of the SASS (a school record 
to impute district data, for example); 2) extracting 
data from the sample file, such as the CCD or PSS; 
or 3) extracting data from a respondent with similar 
characteristics."^ 

Statistical Procedures 

The comparisons in the text have been tested for sta- 
tistical significance to ensure that the differences are 
larger than might be expected due to sampling varia- 
tion. These statistical tests were based on the 
Student's t statistic. Generally, whether a difference 
is considered significant is determined by calculating 
a t value for the difference between a pair of means, 
or proportions, and comparing this value to published 



tables of values at certain critical levels, called alpha 
levels. The alpha level is an a priori statement of the 
probability of inferring that a difference exists when, 
in fact, it does not. 

In order to make proper inferences and interpreta- 
tions from the statistics, several points must be kept 
in mind. First, comparisons resulting in laige t statis- 
tics may appear to merit special note. However, this 
is not always the case, because the size of the t statis- 
tic depends not only on the observed differences in 
means or the percentages being compared, but also 
on the standard error of the difference. Thus, a small 



^^For a list of items with response rates of less than 75 percent, 
see Kaufman and Huang, 62. 

^For a detailed description of the imputation procedures, see 
Kaufman and Huang, 60-87. 
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difference between two groups with a much smaller 
standard error could result in a large t statistic, but 
this small difference is not necessarily noteworthy. 
Second, when multiple statistical comparisons are 
made on the same data, it becomes increasingly like- 
ly that an indication of a population difference is 
erroneous. Even when there is no difference in the 
population, at an alpha level of .05, there is still a 5 
percent chance of concluding that an observed 
t value representing one comparison in the sample is 
large enough to be statistically significant. As the 
number of comparisons increases, so does the risk of 
making such an error in inference. 

To guard against errors of inference based upon mul- 
tiple compaiisons, the Bonferroni procedure to cor- 
rect significance tests for multiple contrasts was 
used. This method corrects the significance (or 
alpha) level for the total number of contrasts made 
with a particular classification variable. For each 
classification variable, there are (K*(K-l)/2) possible 
contrasts (or nonredundant pairwise comparisons), 
where K is the number of categories. For example, 
because race-ethnicity has five categories (black, 
non-Hispanic; white, non-Hispanic; Hispanic; Asian 
and Pacific Islander; and Native American), K = 5; 
and there are (5*2)/2 = 5 possible comparisons 
among the categories. The Bonferroni procedure 
divides the alpha level for a single t test (for exam- 
ple, .05) by the number of possible pairwise compar- 
isons in order to provide a new alpha that is corrected 
for the fact that multiple contrasts are being made. 

The formula used to compute the / statistic was as 
follows: 



where PI and P2 are the estimates to be compared 
and sel and se2 are their corresponding standard 
errors. This formula is valid only for independent 
estimates. When the estimates were not independent 
(for example, when comparing the percentages of 
students in different age groups), a covariance term 
was added to the denominator of the t-test formula. 



Because the actual covariance terms were not 
known, it was assumed that the estimates were per- 
fectly negatively correlated. Consequently, 
2*(sel*se2) was added to the denominator of the t- 
test formula. 

Standard errors for selected tables are presented in 
Appendix B, and all other standard errors are avail- 
able from NCES upon request. The standard errors 
were calculated using the REPTAB program devel- 
oped by MPR Associates, which uses a Balanced 
Repeated Replications method to calculate standard 
errors based upon complex survey designs. A version 
of this program is available from NCES upon 
request. The standard errors reported take into 
account the complex sample design; they are gener- 
ally higher than standard errors calculated under the 
assumptions of simple random sampling. 

Variable Definitions 

Public School District 

A public school district (or LEA) was defined as a 
government agency administratively responsible for 
providing public elementary and/or secondary 
instruction and educational support services. The 
agency or administrative unit was required to operate 
under a public board of education. Districts that did 
not operate schools but that hired teachers were 
included. A district was considered out of scope if it 
did not employ elementary or secondary teachers of 
any kind, including special education and itinerant 
teachers. 

Public and Private Schools 

A public school was defined as an institution that 
provides educational services for at least one of 
grades 1-12 (or comparable ungraded), has one or 
more teachers to give instruction, is located in one or 
more buildings, receives public funds as primary 
support, has an assigned administrator, and is operat- 
ed by an education agency. Schools in juvenile 
detention centers and schools located on military 
bases and operated by the Department of Defense 
were included. 
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A private school was defined as a school not in the 
public system that provides instruction for any of 
grades 1-12 where the instruction was not given 
exclusively in a private home. To be included in 
SASS, a school was required to provide instruction 
to students in at least one of grades 1-12 and not to 
be in a private home. (If it could not be determined 
whether or not it operated in a private home, the 
school had to have at least 10 students or more than 
one teacher.) Schools that taught only prekinder- 
garten, kindergarten, or adult education were not 
included. 

Private School Typology 

Private schools were assigned to one of three major 
categories, and within each major category, one of 
three subcategories. The categories and subcategories 
are: 1) Catholic — parochial, diocesan, and private 
order; 2) other religious — affiliated with the 
Conservative Christian School Association, affiliated 
with a national denomination, and unaffiliated; and 
3) nonsectarian — regular, special program emphasis, 
and special education.'^^ 

Teachers 

For the purposes of SASS, a teacher was any full- or 
part-time teacher whose primary assignment was to 
teach in any of grades K-12. Part-time teachers were 
those who reported working less than full time as a 
teacher at their school. Itinerant teachers and long- 
term substitutes who were filling the role of a regular 
teacher on an indefinite basis were also included. An 
itinerant teacher was defined as a teacher who taught 
at more than one school. The following individuals 
were not considered teachers: short-term substitutes, 
student teachers, nonteaching specialists (such as 
guidance counselors, librarians, nurses, psycholo- 
gists), administrators, teacher's aides, or other pro- 
fessional or support staff. 



^^See M. McMlllen and P. Benson, Diversity of Private ScfwolSn 
Technical Report, NCES 92-082 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1 99 1). 
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Teachers were classified as elementary or secondary 
on the basis of the grades they taught rather than the 
schools in which they taught. An elementary school 
teacher was one who, when asked for the grades 
taught, checked: 

• Only "ungraded" and was designated as an ele- 
mentary teacher on the list of teachers provided 
by the school; or 

• 6th grade or lower, or "ungraded" and no grade 
higher than 6th; or 

• 6th grade or lower and 7th grade or higher, and 
reported a prinrraiyassignment of prekinder- 
garten, kindergarten, or general elementary; or 

• 7th and 8th grades only, and reported a primary 
assignment of prekindergarten, kindergarten, or 
general elementary; or 

• 6th grade or lower and 7th grade or higher, and 
reported a primary assignment of special educa- 
tion and was designated as an elementary 
teacher on the list of teachers provided by the 
school; or 

• 7th and 8th grades only, and reported a primary 
assignment of special education and was desig- 
nated as an elementary teacher on the list of 
teachers provided by the school. 

A secondary school teacher was one who, when 
asked for the grades taught, checked: 

• "Ungraded" and was designated as a secondary 
teacher on the list of teachers provided by the 
school; or 

• 6th grade or lower and 7th grade or higher, and 
reported a primary assignment other than 
prekindergarten, kindergarten, or general ele- 
mentary; or 

• 9th grade or higher, or 9th grade or higher and 
"ungraded"; or 
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• 7th and 8th grades only, and reported a primary 
assignment other than prekindergarten, kinder- 
garten, general elementary, or special education; 
or 

• 7th and 8th grades only, and reported a primary 
assignment of special education and was desig- 
nated as a secondary teacher on the list of teach- 
ers provided by the school; or 

• 6th grade or lower and 7th grade or higher, or 
7th and 8th grades only, and was not categorized 
above as either elementary or secondary. 

Community Type 

Community type was derived from the seven-catego- 
ry **urbanicity" code (locale) developed by 
Johnson."^^ The locale code was based on the 
school's mailing address matched to Bureau of the 
Census data files containing population density data. 
Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA) 
codes, and a Census code defining urban and rural 
areas. This code is believed to provide a more accu- 
rate description of the community than the respon- 
dent's reported community type used in the analyses 
of the 1987-88 SASS and 1989-90 TPS. For this 
report, the locale codes were aggregated into three 
community types. 

Central city 

A large central city (a central city of an SMSA 
with population greater than or equal to 400,000 
or a population density greater than or equal to 
6,000 per square mile) or a mid-size central city 
(a central city of an SMSA, but not designated as 
a large central city). 

Urban fringe/large town 

Urban fringe of a large or mid-size city (a place 
within an SMSA of a large or mid-size central 
city and defined as urban by the U.S. Bureau of 
the Census) or a large town (a place not within 
an SMSA, but with a population greater than or 
equal to 25,000 and defined as urban by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census). 



Rural/small town 

Rural area (a place with a population of less 
than 2,500 and defined as rural by the U.S. 
Bureau of the Census) or a small town (a place 
not within an SMSA, with a population of less 
than 25,000, but greater than or equal to 2,500, 
and defined as urban by the U.S. Bureau of the 
Census). 

These community types aggregated from Johnson's 
locale coding were in a few cases changed by the 
state education agency. NCES and the state education 
agencies have a cooperative agreement allowing 
states to review and, where appropriate, modify data 
previously submitted to NCES. The 1988-89 CCD 
universe file used for the SASS sample selection 
included 423 schools with changes to the NCES- 
assigned locale code. Eighty-two of those schools 
were selected into SASS, and in 47 of Uiose schools, 
the change affected this school's assignment to the 
three community types used in this report. 

School Level 

Elementary 

A school that had grade 6 or lower, or "ungrad- 
ed" and no grade higher than the 8th. 

Secondary 

A school that had no grade lower than the 7th, or 
"ungraded" and had grade 7 or higher. 

Combined 

A school that had grades higher than the 8th and 
lower than the 7th. 



'^^F. Johnson, Assigning Type of Locale Codes to the 1987-88 
CCD Public School Universe, Technical Report, Data Series: 
SP-CCD-87 1 88-7.4, CS 89-194 (Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Department of Education, National Center for Education 
Statistics. 1989). 
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Minority Enrollment 



South 



Less than 20% 

Less than 20 percent of the students were 
American Indian or Alaskan Native; Asian or 
Pacific Islander; Hispanic, regardless of race 
(Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or 
South American, or other culture or origin); 
Black (not of Hispanic origin). 

20% or more 

20 percent or more of the students were minority 
(as defined above). 

School Size 

Less than I50,etc, 

Size categories were based on the number of 
students (in head count) who were enrolled in 
grades K-12 in the school on or about October 
1, 1990 (as reported in Item 1 on the School 
Questionnaire). 

Region 

Northeast 

Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 

Midwest 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas 



Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, 
Tenn-^ssee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas 

West 

Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Washington, 
Oregon, California, Alaska, Hawaii 

District Size 

Less than LOOO, etc. 

Size categories were based on the number of stu- 
dents (in head count) who were enrolled in the 
district on or about October 1, 1987 (as reported 
in Item 1 on the Teacher Demand and Shortage 
Questionnaire). 

Minority Teachers 

Less than 10% 

Less than 10 percent of the teachers in the dis- 
trict were American Indian or Alaskan Native; 
Asian or Pacific Islander; Hispanic, regardless of 
race (Mexican, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or 
South American, or other culture or origin); 
Black (not of Hispanic origin). 

10 % or more 

10 percent or more of the teachers were minority 
(as defined above). 
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Index 



Absenteeism, 2, 90-95, 118-19 

Academic degrees 

earned by principals, 42-45, 50 
earned by teachers, 2, 39, 42-45, 50, 70, 
72-73, 79-80 

Academic excellence, promotion of, 83-89, 1 18 

Age 

of principals, 36-37, 43, 50 

of teachers, 34-35, 43, 49, 79 
Alcoholism, 2, 90-95, 118-19 
Asian/Pacific Islander 

principals, 29, 36-37, 50 

students, 9-1 1, 24 

teachers, 29, 34-35,43,49 
Assistant principals, 27, 30-33 



Basic literacy skills, promotion of, 83-89, 113 

Benefits, occupational 

for principals, 2, 71, 73, 76-81 
for teachers, 2, 71, 73-75, 78, 81 

Bilingual programs, 12-15, 25, 52, 123 
retraining of teachers in, 131-32, 136 
teaching vacancies in, 125, 129-31 

Biological sciences 

graduation requirements in, 18, 20-21 
retraining of teachers in, 132, 136 
teaching vacancies in, 128-31 

Black 

principals, 29, 36-37, 50 
students, 9-1 1, 24 
teachers, 29, 34-35, 49 
Bureau of the Census, U.S., 3-4 



Careers, educational 

choice of, 2, 114-15, 120 

continuation of, 112-13, 116-18, 121 
Central city schools 

number of, 5-7 

size of, 8-9 

See also Urban fringe/large town schools 
Certification status, 43, 48-49 



Chapter 1 (ECIA) services, 12-15,24-25 
Classes 

ability grouping in, 95-98, 118-19 

departmentalized, 60 

self-contained, 58-61 

si7e of, 53,60-63 
College application rates, 2, 22-25 
College preparatory programs, 18-19, 22-23 
Combined schools 

number of, 6 

percentage of, 7 

size of, 8-9 
Compensation. See Benefits; Salaries 
Computer science 

graduation requirements in, 18, 20-21 

number of teachers assigned to, 52 

retraining of teachers in, 132-33, 136 
Consumer Price Index, 2, 79 
Curriculum, establishment of, 95-101, 104, 

118-19 



D 

Data collection procedures, 1-2, 3 

Daycare programs, 13 

Dental insurance, 2,71, 73-8 1 

Departmentalized classes, 60 

Diagnostic and prescriptive services, 12-15, 

24-25 

Disciplinary policy, 2, 95-99, 102-4, 1 18-20 

agreement on, 105, 1 10-1 1, 1 13 
Drug abuse, 2, 90-95, 118-19 



E 

Elementary schools 

number of, 6 

size of, 7-9 
English 

graduation requirements in, 18, 20-21 
hours taught per week, 53, 58-61, 64 
number of teachers assigned to, 52 
teaching vacancies in, 128-31 
English as a second language (ESL) programs, 
12-15, 24-25, 52, 123 
retraining of teachers in, 131-32, 136 
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teaching vacancies in, 125, 129-31 
Enrollment, 5-7 

Experience, teaching, 2, 42-43, 50, 70, 
72-73, 79-80, 104, 106-7 

Extended-day programs, 16-18 

Extracurricular activities 

compensation for, 65, 78-79 
hours devoted to, 5 1 , 53, 56-57 



F 

Foreign languages 

graduation requirements in, 18, 20-21 
number of teachers assigned to, 52 
retraining of teachers in, 132, 136 
teaching vacancies in, 129-31 

Full-time teachers, 51 , 54-55, 61, 64 



G 

General education programs, 1 8, 22-23 
Gifted and talented students, programs for, 

12-15,24-25, 52 
Goals 

of principals, 83, 86-89, 1 1 3, 1 1 8 
of teachers, 83-85, 88-89, 113, 1 18 

Good work habits, promotion of, 83-89, 1 1 3 

Graduation rates, 19, 22-23 

Graduation requirements, 18, 20-21 

Guidance counselors, 27, 29-33 



H 

Handicapped students, programs for, 12-15, 

24-25, 52 
Hiring policy, 2, 98-99, 102-3, 120 
Hispanic 

principals, 29, 36-37, 50 

students, 9-11,24 

teachers, 29, 34-35, 43, 49 
Human relations skills, promotion of, 83-89 



K 

Kindergarten programs, 13, 16-18, 52 



L 

Layoffs, occupational, 124, 125n 

Librarians, 27, 30-33, 98, 100-101 

Library aides, 30-33 

Library facilities, 13-15 

Life insurance, 2, 71, 73-78, 80-81 

Lunch services, 12-13, 25 



M 

Mathematics 

graduation requirements in, 1 8, 20-21 
hours taught per week, 53, 58-61 , 64 
number of teachers assigned to, 52 
retraining of teachers in, 131-32, 136 
teaching vacancies in, 123, 128-31 

Media aides, 30-33 

Media specialists, 27, 30-33, 98, 100-101 
Medical insurance, 71, 73-81 
Minority (nonwhite) 

principals, 2, 36-^3,50 

students, 6, 8-11,24 

teachers, 2, 29, 34-35, 38-41 , 43, 49 
Moral values, promotion of, 83-89 
Multicultural awareness, promotion of, 83-87 



N 

National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), 
2 

Native American 

principals, 29, 36-37, 50 

students, 9-11,24 

teachers, 29, 34-35, 43, 49 
Newly hired teachers, 123-24, 131, 133-37 

support for, 104-5. 108-9, 113 
Non-instructional personnel, 27, 30-33 



I 

In-kind benefits, 2, 73-81 

Induction programs, 42, 46-47 

Inservice training, 95-98, 1 18-19 

Insurance. See Dental insurance; Life insurance; 

Medical insurance 

Itinerant teachers, 51, 54-55, 61, 64, 79, 125 



P 

Parent associations, 98, 100-103 
Part-time teachers, 51, 54-55, 61, 6s 
Pension benefits, 2, 76-79, 81 
Performing arts, 52 

Personal growth, pnDmotion of, 83-89, 1 1 3 
Physical sciences 
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graduation requirements in, 18, 20-21 
retraining of teachers in, 132, 136 
teaching vacancies in, 128-31 
Policy, administrative 

and ability grouping of students, 95-98, 
118-19 

and disciplinary policy, 2, 95-99, 102-5, 
110-11, 113, 118-20 
and establishment of curriculum, 95- 101, 
104, 118-19 

and hiring policy, 2, 98-99, 102-3, 120 
and parent associations, 98, 100-103 
principals' influence on, 98-104, 1 18-20 
and school boards, 98-103, 1 18-20 
and state departments of education, 98-100, 
118 

teachers' influence on, 95-104, 1 13, 1 18-20 
Prekindergarten programs, 13, 16-18 
Principals 

academic degrees earned by, 42-45, 50 

age of, 36-37, 43, 50 

assistant, 27, 30-33 

and career continuation, 113, 116-18 

goals of, 83,86-89, 113, 118 

minority (nonwhite) percentage of, 2, 36-43, 

50 

number of, 27-28 

race-ethnicity of, 29, 36-38, 50 

school problems reported by, 2, 90, 94-95, 

118-19 

sex ratios of, 2, 29, 36-38, 43, 50 

teaching experience of, 44-45 

and views on school governance, 2, 98-104, 

118-20 

and views on teacher quality, 104, 106-7, 
113 

See also Benefits; Salaries 
Private schools 

by affiliation, 49 

definition of, 3n 

enrollment in, 5-7 

number of, 5-7 

size of, 8-9, 24 
Problems in schools, 2, 90-95, 118-19 
Professional (miscellaneous) personnel, 27, 

30-33 
Public schools 

definition of, 3n 

enrollment in, 5-7 

number of, 5-7 

size of, 8-9, 24 



R 

Race-ethnicity 

of principals, 29, 36-38, 50 

of students, 9-11,24 

of teachers, 29, 34-35, 49 
Reform, educational, 1 

Religious development, promotion of, 83-89 
Religious schools, 3n, 49 
Remedial programs, 12-15,25, 52 
Retirement, 71, 73-75, 78-79, 81, 1 12, 1 18 
Retraining 

of teachers, 128, 131-33, 136 
Rural/small town schools 

number of, 5-7 

size of, 8-9 



S 

Salaries, for principals, 2, 70-71, 79-80 
Salaries, for teachers, 2, 65-69, 79-80 
by academic degrees, 70, 72-73, 79-80 
by occupational experience, 70, 72-73, 
79-80 

scheduled, 70-73, 79-80 

and supplemental income, 65-69, 78-80 
Satisfaction, occupational, 2, 105, 110-12 
School boards, 98-103, 1 18-20 
Schools and Staffing Survey (SASS), 1-4 
Sciences 

graduation requirements in, 18, 20-21 
hours taught per week, 53, 58-6 1 , 64 
number of teachers assigned to, 52 
retraining of teachers in, 132, 136 
teaching vacancies in, 123, 128-31 

Secondary schools 

number of, 6 

size of, 7-9 
Self-contained classes, 58-61 
Self-discipline, promotion of, 83-89, 1 13 
Sex ratios 

of principals, 2, 29, 36-38, 43, 50 

of teachers, 29, 34-35, 38, 49 
Shortages, of teachers, 123, 125-28, 130-31, 

133 

Size 

of classes, 53, 60-63 
of schools, 7-9, 24 
Social sciences 

graduation requirements in, 18, 20-21 
hours taught per week, 53, 58-61 , 64 
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number of teachers assigned lo, 52 
Special education programs, 52, i 23, 125, 
128-32. 136 

Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area (SMSA), 

Slate data 

and cerlificalion status, 48 
State departments of education, 98- 1 ()(), 1 1 8 
Studcnt-ieacher ratios, 2, 5-7, 19, 24 
Students 

ability grouping of, 95-98, 118-19 
misconduct of, 2, 90-95, 105, 1 10-11, 1! 3, 
1 18-19 

number of, 5-7 
race-ethnicity of, 9-11, 24 
Substitute teachers, 5 1 , 54-55, 6 L 64, 1 25, 
131, 136 

Supply, of teachers, 123, 131, 137 



T 

Tardiness, 90-95, 119 
Teacher aides, 11, 30-33 
Teachers 

academic degrees earned by, 2, 39, 42-45, 

50, 70, 72-73, 79-80 

age of, 34-35,43,49, 79 

and career choice, 2, 114-15, 120 

and career continuation, 112-13, 116-18, 

121 

certification status of, 43, 48^9 
full-time, 51, 54-55, 61, 64 
goals of, 83-85, 88-89, 113, 1 18 
induction programs taken by, 42, 46-47 
itinerant, 5 1 , 54-55, 6 1 , 64, 79, 1 25 
as mentor or master teachers, 46^7 
minority (non white) percentage of, 2, 29, 
34-35,38-41,43,49 
newly hired, 104-5, 108-9, 113, 123-24, 
131, 133-37 

number of, 27-28,51-52 
occupational experience of, 2, 42-43, 50, 
70, 72-73,79-80, 104, 106-7 
occupational satisfaction of, 2, 105, 1 10-12 
part-time, 51,54-55,61,64 
race-ethnicity of, 29, 34-35, 43, 49 
retraining of, 128, 131-32, 136 
school policy influenced by, 95-104, 1 13, 
118-20 



school problems reported by, 2, 90-95, 
118-19 

sex ratios of, 29, 34-35, 38, 49 
shortages of, 123, 125-^28, 130-31, 133 
substitute, 51, 54-55, 61, 64, 125, 131, 136 
supply of, 123, 131, 137 
work load of, 53, 60, 62-63, 125-28 
working hours spent by, 5 1 , 53, 56-57 
Sec also Benefits; Salaries 

Transportation, reimbursement for, 73n, 79 -80 

Turnover, occupational, 133 



U 

Urban fringe/large town schools 
number of, 5-7 
size of, 8-9 

See also Central city schools 

V 

Vacancies, in teaching positions, 123-31, 

133, 136 
Verbal abuse, 2,90-95, 118-19 
Vocational counselors, 27, 30-33 
Vocational education, 18, 22-23,52, 129-32 
Vocational skills, promotion of, 83-89 



White 

principals, 29, 36-38, 50 

students, 9-11, 24 

teachers, 29, 34-35, 39 
Work load, teachers', 53, 60, 62-63, 125-28 
Working hours, teachers', 51, 53, 56-57 
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